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SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and longevity by the 
proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 


A WHITE POWDER, is composed of the 

choicest and most recherché Ingredients of 

the Oriental Herbal. It extirpates all tar- 

tarous adhesions to the Teeth, and insures a 

PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS to the enamelled 

surface. Its ANTI-SEPTIC and ANTI-scoR- 

BUTIC PROPERTIES exercise a highly beneficial 

and salutary influence ; they arrest the further 

SOKA IOI IS - progress of decay of the Teeth, induce a 
lor PEARL DENTH RITE for healthy action of the Gums, and cause them 
PRESERVING & BEAUTIEVINCIAI to assume the brightness and colour indicative 
ae —— gp | of perfect soundness, while, by confirming 


their adhesion to the Teeth, they give un- 
limited enjoyment and fresh zest to appetite, 
by perpetuating effective and complete masti- 
cation. _ The Breath, also, from the salubrious 
and disinfecting qualities of the OponTo, at- 
tains a purity and fragrance truly grateful to 
its possessor. 


As the most efficient and fragrant aromatic purifier of the Breath, Teeth, and Gums ever 
known, Row.anps’ Oponro has for a long series of years occupied a distinguished place 
at the Toilets of the Sovereigns and the Nobility throughout Europe; while the general 
demand for it at once announces the favour in which it is universally held. 


Sold by the Proprietors and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ ODONTO.” 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, 


Perfected and exhibited in the Great Exhibition, 1851, 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and‘the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn, 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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Now ready, in small 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. J. K. MILLER, late Vicar of 
Walkeringham, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
‘ Rivinetons, Waterloo- place. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 6s. 
- DISCOURSES ON PASTORAL DUTIES, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; being the Donnellan Lectures for 1860. By WILLIAM ATKINS, 
D.D., Rector of Tullyagnish, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Derry. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


COMPLETION OF DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Now ready, price 14s., Vol. IV., Part IE., of 
: ee GREEK TESTAMENT; with a Critically Revised Text: a Digest 
of Various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Prolego- 
mena: and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in English. For the use of 
Theological Students and Ministers) By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Contents of the previous volumes :— 
Vol. 1.—Tue Four Gosrets. Fourth Edition, 28s. 
Vol. 2.—Acts to II, CortnTHIANs. 
Vol. 3.—GaALATIANs to PuitteMon. Second Edition. 18s. 
Vol. 4, Part I.—Hesrews to IT. Peter. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place, London; and Deienton, Beut, and Co., Cambridge. 








New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s. Post 8vo., cloth. 


HE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXON. A History of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity. Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research. By 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Esgq., M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Engravings. 
London: ArtHuR HALL, Virtue, and Co., 25; Paternoster-row. 





Just published, sewed 6d., limp cloth 8d., 
RAYERS for CHILDREN, with a Form of Self-Examination. By a 
Memser of the Cuurca of ENGLAND. 
Witu1aM Jounson, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 
RAMBLE with the CITY and TOWN MISSIONARIES. By 
J. SHAW, M.D. 
WILt1AM Jounson, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
Works PRINTED in the best style at the most moderate prices, and no 


commission charged for Publishing until the Author has been repaid his original 
outlay. 








Liberal arrangements for Works of general interest. 
Sermons, Pamphlets, &c., with accuracy and despatch, 


WitiiaM Jounson, Printer and Publisher, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 
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Lately published, Medium 8vo., price 21s. 


ESSAY ON THE 
Military Architecture of the Middle Ages. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 
Bry M. MACDERMOTT, Esga., Axncuirect. 
With the Original French Engrabings. 





Just published, in Two Volumes, Medium 8vo., price 21s. 


A Manual of Monumental Brasses: 


Comprising an Introduction to the Study of these Memorials, and 
a List of those remaining in the British Isles. 
WITH 200 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., 


Of Exeter College, Oxford; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the 
County Asylum, Gloucester. 


(WITH THE SANCTION OF THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.) 





In royal 4to., cloth, with 62 Plates and 43 Woodcuts, price 21. 10s. 
Facsimile of the 


Sketch-Book of Wilars de Honecort. 


AN ARCHITECT OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY ; 


WITH COMMENTARIES AND DESCRIPTIONS BY M. LASSUS 
AND M. QUICHERAT: 


Translated and Edited, With many additional Articles and Hotes, 


BY 


PROFESSOR WILLIS, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL,” ‘‘ REMARKS 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY,” ETC, 





Recently published, the Second (and concluding) Volume, the Fourteenth Century ; with 
Supplement, comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries; Two 
Vols. Medium 8vo., price £1 12s. in cloth, extra gilt tops, 


Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe; 
FROM THE IRON PERIOD OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS 
TO THE END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

With Illustrations from cotemporary Monuments. 

By JOHN HEWITT, 


MEMBER OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


*,* The First Volume, containing the Period to the End of the Thirteenth Century, 
price 18s.; or the Three Volumes complete, £2 10s. 
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Saunders, Otley, and Oo’s Literary Announcements. 








THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the WORLD, by the AUSTRIAN 
SHIP NOVARA. English Edition. Containing an Unpublished Letter, from Baron Humboldt. 
With 400 Wood Engravings. Dedica‘ed, by special permission, to Sir Roderick Murchison. 3 vols., 8vo. 

[1st vol, this month. 


THE SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of the LORD BISHOP of OXFORD 
from 1841 to the Present Time. Edited by the Author. 1 vol., 8vo. [In preparation. 


THE MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION of BRITISH 
INDIA. By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., of University College, Oxford. [Jn preparation. 


THE LIVES of the SPEAKERS of the HOUSE of COMMONS. By 
WILLIAM NATHANIEL MASSEY, Esq., M.P., Author of “‘ The History of England,” and Chair- 
man of Ways and Means. 3 vols., 8vo. 


THE LATITUDINARIANS. A Chapter of Church History from the 
Accession of Archbishop Tillotson in 1691, tothe Death of Archdeacon Blackburne, in 1787. By 
EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland. (Jn preparation. 


THE LIFE of the RIGHT HONOURABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
1 vol., 8vo. [In preparation. 
THE CHURCHES of the EAST. By the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAMS, 

B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol., 8vo. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the SUCCESSORS of ST. PATRICK and 
ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. By JAMES HENTHORN TODD, D.D., F.S.A., President of the 
Royal Irish Academy, Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity, and Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols., 8vo. [In preparation. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN UNION. By 
HENRY CASWALL, D.D., Prebend of Sarum. Post 8vo. 


THE HISTORY of the CONSERVATIVE PARTY from the DEFECTION 
of SIR ROBERT PEEL to the Present Time. 1 vol., 8vo. (During the season. 


THE HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the Death of 
Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. In 3 vols., 8vo. (In preparation. 


CHURCH RATE A NATIONAL TRUST. By the Venerable Archdeacon 
DENISON. (Immediately. 


THE TRAVELS and ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, the Bokhara 
Missionary. Vol. II. 8vo., 18s. [ Ready. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. With numerous ner 
y. 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, the Founder of the Quakers. From 


numerous original sources. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By the Author of “‘ Paul 

Ferroll.” 10s. 6d. Third Edition. (Ready. 
THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 
THE LOOSE SCREW: a Novel. 6d. [ Ready. 


OUR NEW RECTOR. Edited by the Author of ‘‘Mr. Verdant Green.”’ 
10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE CASTLE and the COTTAGE IN_SPAIN. By LADY WALLACE, 


Author of ** Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe.”’ 2 vols., 21s. (Jn the press. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES: a Novel. By MARGUERITE A, 
POWER. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. [This month. 


AN M.P. IN SEARCH OF A CREED: a Novel. 1 vol., 10s. sa , 
ady. 


ROTTEN-ROW: a Novel. 2 vols., 21s. [In preparation. 
CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of ‘‘ Miriam May.” Dedicated, by 
w 


special permission, to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 2 vols., 21s, [Next month. 





SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co., Pusiisners, 66, BRook-sTREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
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In two volumes 8vo., price £1 10s. 


nee ~ 


SOME ACCOUNT OF 


Domestic Architecture 
IN ENGLAND, 


FROM RICHARD II. TO HENRY VIII. 
(OR THE PERPENDICULAR STYLE.) 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


BY 
THE EDITOR OF “THE GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURE.” 


+64 
7eoe 





Also in 8vo., price 218. each, 


Vou. I—FROM WILLIAM I. TO EDWARD I. 


(OR THE NORMAN AND EARLY ENGLISH STYLES.) 


Vou. II.—FROM EDWARD I. TO RICHARD II. 


(THE EDWARDIAN PERIOD, OR THE DECORATED STYLE.) 


The work complete, with 400 Engravings, and a General Index, 
4 vols. 8vo., price £3 12s. 





“Nothing could be more opportune than its completion while the question of 
‘Classic’ and ‘Gothic’ is still pending with regard to the Foreign Office. What 
is the true national architecture of England, and of what is it capable? These 
volumes contain evidence which might open the eyes of Lord Palmerston himself. 
They might even do something to relieve that lower depth of denseness, which is 
represented by Mr. Tite and Mr. Coningham. 

“The whole history, as traced out by Mr. Parker, shews the absurdity of the 
vulgar notion that Gothic is in some special way an ecclesiastical style. The truth 
is that the medieval architects, like the architects of every other good period, Chris- 
tian or heathen, built their religious buildings in. exactly the same style as their 
secular ones. They built both in the only style they knew of, at least the only one 
they could work in—namely, the style of their own day. A church, a house, a castle, 
of the same date, are very different things in outline and proportion—that is the 
natural result of their several purposes; but in mere style, in mere architectural 
forms, they are exactly the same. No point can be more important to insist on just 
now than this, and Mr. Parker’s book comes very opportunely to set it forth at 
length. 

“It is a work of thorough research and first-rate authority on a deeply interest- 
ing and important subject.”—Saturday Review, Nov. 26, 1859. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND J. PARKER. 
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Price 1s. 6d., No. CXLIT., (CVI. New Series, ) 
HE ECCLESIOLOGIST FOR FEBRUARY. Published under the 


Superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. 

Contents :—Early Ecclesiastical Buildings in Paris.—Three New French Churches.— 
Okely on Christian Architecture in Italy—Medizval Remains of the Austrian Empire.—. 
Photographs of Steetley Church.—Harris on Victorian Architecture—Hexham Abbey 
Church.—Modern Architecture.—Brisbane Cathedral (with Three Hngravings).—Progress 
in’ Oxford.—New Method of Needlework.—An English Gradual or a New Psalter.— 
Llandaff Cathedral.—Military Architecture of the Middle Ages.—Mr. Fergusson in Reply 
to the Edinburgh Review.—The Plain-Song Congress at Paris, &c.—Reports of Societies, 
New Churches, &c. 

London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and New Bond-street. 





Recently published, in 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


Sermons on the Reatitudes, 
With others mostly preached before the University of Oxford; 


TO WHICH IS ADDED 
A PREFACE RELATING TO THE RECENT VOLUME OF 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.”- 


By tue Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Winchester College. 





Lately published, Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


A Pistory of the Church, 
From the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451, 
By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A., 


Fellow of University College, Oxford; late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the Scottish Church. 





Just ready, Two Vols., Post 8vo., with Portrait, price 15s. 


Memoir of Joshua Watson, 


Epirep sy EDWARD CHURTON, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 





Just ready, in Crown 8vo., price 4s. 
St. Paul in Britain; 
OR, THE ORIGIN OF BRITISH AS OPPOSED TO PAPAL CHRISTIANITY, 


By roe REY. R. W. MORGAN, 


Author of “ Verities of the Church,” “The Churches of England and Rome,” 
“ Christianity and Infidelity Intellectually Contrasted,” &c. 


OXFORD anp LONDON: J. H. anv Jas. PARKER. 
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MESSRS, J. H. AND JAS. PARKER'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OXFORD; anv 877, STRAND, LONDON, 


—_—~~—0e———~~-—~ 


Third Edition, Crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth, 
DDRESSES TO THE CANDIDATES FOR ORDINATION ON THE 


~~ QUESTIONS IN THE ORDINATION SERVICE. By SAMUEL, LORD 
BISHOP OF OXFORD, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord 


High Almoner to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CONTENTS. 


1, The Inward Call. 

2. The Glory of God. 

8. Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures. 

4. The Ministration of Doctrine, Sacra- 
ments, and Discipline. 

5. The Driving away of Erroneous and 
Strange Doctrines. 

6. Private Monitions and Exhortations to 
the Sick and to the Whole. 

7. Private Ministration to the Sick and 


8. Diligence in Prayer. 

9. Diligence in the Study of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

10. Diligence in Study. 

11. Being Ensamples to the Flock of 
Christ. 

12. Maintaining Quietness and Peace. 

13. Obedience to Ordinary and other 
Chief Ministers. 





to the Whole. 


Reprinted from the above, and may be had separately, price 6d. 
ILIGENCE IN STUDY. An Ordination Address. 
LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


A CHARGE delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the Diocese, November, 


By SAMUEL, 


1860. By SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


HE REVELATION OF GOD THE PROBATION OF MAN. Two 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, on Sunday, Jan. 27, and Sunday, 
Feb. 3, 1861. By SAMUEL, LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

ISHOP WILSON’S WORKS, Vol. V., containing the Sscra Prrvata, 

with Supplement, and Maxims or Prery anp Morauity. (Anglo-Catholic Library.) 
8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


8vo., in wrapper, 1s. 6d. 


Vol. I. (containing the Life, &c.) is in the press. 


LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD, now first published from the 
Original MSS. Edited by the Rev. JAMES BLISS, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
(Anglo-Catholic Library.) 8vo., price 13s. cloth. 


[2 YEAR OF THE CHURCH. A Course of Sermons by the late Rev. 

RICHARD WEBSTER HUNTLEY, M.A., sometime Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford; Rector of Boxwell-cum-Leighterton, Gloucestershire, and Vicar of Alberbury, 
Salop ; and for eleven years Proctor in Convocation for the Clergy of the Diocese of Glou- 
cester and Bristol; with a Short Memoir by the Editor, the Rev. Sir Georce Prevost, 
Bart., M.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s. 6d. 


UR ENGLISH HOME: ITS EARLY HISTORY AND PROGRESS. 


With Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. Crown 8vo., price 5s. 


“**Our English Home’ is an anonymous work, but it is written by a sound and learned archeologist. 
It contains the annals of our English civilization, and all about our progress in social and domestic 
matters, how we came to be the family and people which we are. All this forms a book as interesting 
as a novel, and our domestic history is written not only with great research, but also with much apirit 
and liveliness,”"— Christian Remembrancer. 

“* A great amount of antiquarian lore, in a very unpretending shape.” —Guardian, 
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Books recently printed at the Oxford University Press. 


And Sold by Jonny Henry Parxer, Oxford, and 877, Strand, London ; 
and E, Garpver, 7, Paternoster Row, London. 








In 8vo., cloth, 10s, 
OHN BISHOP OF EPHESUS, THE THIRD PART OF THE ECCLE. 
SIASTICAL HISTORY OF. Now first translated from the original Syriac, By R. Paynx Smiru, M.A, 
In 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PLATO.—PHILEBUS, with a revised Text and English Notes. By Epwarp 


Poste, M.A. 
In 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LIBRI PSALMORUM Versio Antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana, 


adserv. una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis pervetustis nunc primum descripsit et edidit 
Franciscus Micnx1, Phil. Doct. 


In 4to., cloth, 14s, 


CATALOGUS CODICUM MSS. THOMA TANNERI, §.T.P., Ep. Asaph. 


complectens. Confecit A. Hackman, A.M. 


In 2 vols. 8vo., price 14s., cloth, 


A COMMENTARY upon the GOSPEL according to ST. LUKE. By 


§. CrriL, Patriarch of Alexandria, now first translated from an Ancient Syriac Version. By R. 
Payne Smitu, M.A., Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library. 


In 8 vols. 8vo., cloth, £1 11s. 6d., 
INETT’S CHURCH HISTORY. Origines Anglicane; or, a History of 


the English Church, from the Conversion of the English Saxons till the death of King John. By 
Joun Inert, D.D., Precentor and Canon Residentiary of Lincoln, A New Edition, by the Rev. Joun 
Grirrirus, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 


In Small 4to., cloth, price 8s. 6d., 


REGISTRUM SACRUM ANGLICANUM. An attempt to Exhibit the 


Course of Episcopal Succession in England, from the Records and Chronicles of the Church. By 
Witi14M Stusss, M.A., Vicar of Navestock, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 


In 8vo., price 10s. 6d., in cloth, 

The TWO BOOKS of HOMILIES, appointed to be read in Churches. A 
New Edition. The Texts and Marginal References revised and corrected by a Collation of the Earliest 
Editions; with various Readings, Notes, a Preface, and a Catalogue of Editions to the Year 1700. By 
the Rev. Jouw Grirrirus, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College, 


In 8vo., Second Edition, cloth, 13s. 6d., 
WILLIAMS’ SANSKRIT GRAMMAR. A Practical Grammar of the 


Sanskrit Language, arranged with Reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the Use of 
English Students. By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. 


In 2 vols., 8vo., price £1 in sheets; £1 1s. in cloth, 


THE ANCIENT CORNISH DRAMA. Edited and Translated by 
EDWIN NORRIS, Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 


In 8vo., price 2s. 6d., sewed, 


SKETCH OF CORNISH GRAMMAR. By Epwrn Noruis, 8.R.A.S. 
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Q). TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS. 


Ex HE usual large Supply of SURPLICES and COMMUNION 
: LINEN for Easter, now ready. 
Wy GILBERT J. FRENCH, 


Botton, 


Trade Mark. Lancashire. 





ey 


Robert Cocks and Co’s List of New Music, 


GACRED MELODIES for the PIANO, by W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT. 
—Lord of all Power and Might.—City of Perfection.—Vital Spark.—Hymn of Eve.— 
Eve’s Lamentation.—Before Jehovah’s———-. Contained in the First Series of Callcott’s 
Adoration, piano solo, 5s.; duet, 6s. Accompaniments for flute, violin, and violoncello, 
each 1s. List of all W. Hutchins Callcott’s works gratis and postage free.—Loudon: 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent- street, W.; and of all music-sellers, 


SIC_—CATALOGUE gratis and postage free of 6,000 Piano Solos, 

Elementary Works, &c., with classified Index. The Brighton Gazette announces 
this catalogue to its readers in the following terms :—‘‘ Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., the 
leviathan music publishers of New Burlington-street, London, for whom the press is ever 
teeming with publications, whose name is ‘familiar to the (musical) ear as household 
words,’ have just issued a catalogue of one portion of their stock of music always on sale, 
so ably classified that the pieces of music required m:y be easily discovered.” Apply to 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 


WHY NOT PRESERVE YOUR HAY? 


RICK CLOTHS, with Poles, Pulleys, and Lines complete. New and Second-hand. 
MARQUEES and TENTS, of all dimensions. 

FLAGS and BANNERS of all Nations. 

NETTING and SCRIMS, for preserving Fruit from Birds, Frost, &c.—Also “ Brittains.” 
RICK CLOTHS and TENTS left over last season, on advantageous terms. 


Address—Bensamin Epainoton, 2, Duke-street, Southwark, London-bridge, S.E. 
West-end Establishment, 32, Charing-cross,S.W. No other Establishment. 








Garden Engines, Machines, and Greenhouse Syringes, 
WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, MANUFACTURED BY THE PATENTEE, 
RICHARD READ, Instrument Maker (by Special Appointment) to Her Majesty. 
35, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Caution.—R. Reap begs respectfully to assure the Public that the Syringes advertised 
weekly by a London Firm as “ Read’s” are not his make, but are mere IMITATIONS; and 
on trial many of them will be found defective and useless. All Syringes made by Reap 
are marked with the Royal Arms, and Address, 

‘¢35, Regent Circus, London.”’ 


*,* Descriptions, with Drawings, post free. 








LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
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Exterior of one bay of the Choir, a.p. 1190——1200. 
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CONTENTS. 


MINOR CORRESPONDENCE.—The late Earl of Aberdeen.—Autobiography of Sylvanus 
Urban.—‘‘ Patronymita Britannica.’”’—Drunken Barnaby’s Inn at Wentbridge 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





Norice.—Syitvanvus Ursan requests his Friends to observe that Reports, Corre. 
spondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, §c., 
received after the 20th instant cannot be attended to until the following Month, 





THE LATE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
Tue Hon. and Rev. Douglas Hamilton- 
Gordon, whilst bearing testimony to the 
fairness and accuracy of our Memoir of his 
late father, desires us to state that “ Lord 
Aberdeen, though a personal friend of 
Marquis Cornwallis, was not attached to 
his embassy in 1801;” and adds, “The 
family name is not ‘ Gordon,’ but ‘ Hamil- 
ton-Gordon,’ the name now borne by his 
children.” . 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SYLVANUS 
URBAN. 

WE cannot afford space to reply in de- 
tail to the second letter of Mr. Godefroy 
on the above subject. If he will, as be- 
fore advised, refer to the papers in ques- 
tion, in our Numbers for 1856, he will be 
able to solve all his doubts for himself, 
and will perceive the reason of the omis- 
sion of which he complains. 


“PATRONYMICA BRITANNICA.” 

Mr. UrBAN,—Should any be led to sup- 
pose, from Mr. M. A. Lower’s remark as 
to some Sussex “ Alchornes”’ having, within 
the last generation or two, thanged their 
name into “Allcorn,” that all who haveonce 
borne the name have so changed it, and 
that the name “ Alchorne” is consequently 
extinct, they would be in error. Permit 
me to say that within the last few years 
I have known, in Middlesex, a person in 
the position of a national and parochial 
schoolmaster who bore the name of “ Al- 
chorne” unchanged, and I have no reason 
to think that he was the last of the name. 

Iam, &e. E. W. 


DRUNKEN BARNABY’S INN AT 
WENTBRIDGE. 

Mr. Urnan,—In the picturesque little 
village of Wentbridge, in Yorkshire, there 
is (or rather was) a small wayside inn, of 
antique and somewhat dilapidated appear- 


ance, having affixed to its front the sign 
of the “Blue Bell,” (in its better days 
evidently a swing sign,) bearing date 1663. 

Standing on the side of the ancient 
Roman road from Hatfield to Pontefract, 
it may reasonably be supposed the iden- 
tical house where Barriaby Harrington, 
alias “ Drunken Barnaby,” called to slake 
his “ furious thirst” on his way from Don- 
caster. What occurred to raise his ire he 
does not inform us, but he records his visit 
in the following lines :— 

“ Thence to Wentbridge, where vile wretches, 

Hideous hags and odious witches, 
Writhen count’nance, and mis-shapen, 
Are by some foul bugbear taken. 
These infernal seats inherit, 

Who contract with such a spirit.” 

And then passes on to “ Ferrybridge, 
sore wearied.” Whatever truth there 
may have been in Barnaby’s maledictory 
description, it in no wise applies to the 
inhabitants of Wentbridge at the present 
day, who would be properly indignant 
should any modern traveller venture to 
describe them in such uncourteous lan- 
guage. Probably Barnaby was labouring 
under a fit of the blue-devils after his po- 
tations, when he imagined such a dia- 
bolical assemblage. 

Passing through the village a short time 
ago, I was sorry to observe that a portion 
of the old inn had disappeared, and was 
being replaced by a modern erection with 
stuccoed front, &c. 

On inquiring the fate of the old sign, I 
was told it had gone to a neighbouring 
village, and would re-appear in its place. 
This, though reassuring, left an unplea- 
sant impression on my mind that its 
antique face was about to be veiled by a 
coat of modern paint under the plea of 
“ restoration,” and would thus lose much 
of its interest.—I am, &c., C. F. 


Several Reports, Reviews, and Obituaries 
in type, are unavoidably postponed until 
next month. 
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THE LIBRARY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY ®*. 
Tae library was founded by Lord Keeper Williams (whose 


portrait is there) during the time he was Dean of Westminster, 
about 1620. The books were originally kept in one of the 
chapels in the Abbey, but were afterwards removed to their pre- 
sent quarters, 

In 1644 the books are stated to have suffered from a conflagra- 
tion, but. whether this catastrophe took place before they were 
removed hither or no, cannot be ascertained. The printed books 
number about eleven thousand volumes, and include many valuable 
works. Among them are the Complutensian Polyglott, 1515, in 
six vols. folio; Walton’s Polyglott, dated in 1657 ; several valuable 
Hebrew Bibles, ranging in date from 1596; various Greek and Latin 
Bibles, and several English ones, including Cranmer’s of 1540, and 
the first and second editions of Parker’s, or the Bishop’s Bible, in 
1568 and 1572. Rituals and Prayer-books, the works of the 
ancient Fathers, the Schoolmen, and the Reformers, are in great 
plenty. English theologians and English historians also abound, 
including the Legenda Nova Anglie, London, 1516; and Parker, 
De Antiquitate Ecclesia Britannice, London, 1562. 

In classical literature there are ample materials both for the 
industrious student and the curious bibliographer. Again, here is 
the first edition of the works of Plato, printed at Venice, in 1513; 
this is on vellum. A valuable book is here preserved,—it is one of 
those printed at Oxford during the fifteenth century,—Johannes 
Latteburius in threnos Jeremie, Capitulis CXV., folio,-Oxonii, Anno 
dni 1482, ultimd die mensis Julii, From a memorandum on the 
first leaf of this book it appears that in 1563 it belonged to Thomas 
Sackomb, who purchased it of John Avyngton, a monk, also Scholar 
and Bachelor of the Cathedral Church of Winchester, and afterwards 
Professor of Theology. Several of the books here bear the signature 
of William Camden, in small and neat characters; they were doubt- 
less gifts from him. 

On one of the leaves of a copy of an early printed English book, 


* A paper by W. H. Hart, Esq., F.S.A., read at the Meeting of the London and 
Middlesex Archeological S xiety, Oct. 25, 1860. See GENT. Maa., Jan. 1861, p. 59. 
Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. Gg 
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“The Dialogue of Dives and Pauper,” printed by Richard Pynson 
in 1493, in excellent condition, is this inscription, partially defaced : 
“‘Iste liber constat .. . Banbury . . . Osneye.” Under this are 
three shields, the centre one containing these arms, Argent, two 
bends, azure ; the two others are alike, each one containing a device 
like a merchant’s mark. 

The signature of John Fox the martyrologist occurs on the title- 
page of a book entitled Gasparis Megandri Figurini in Epistolam 
Pauli ad Ephesios Commentarius, Basil, 1534. Two others are 
on a copy of Melancthon’s Loci Communes Theologici, 1548. 

A book here preserved, entitled Descriptio Britannie Scotia, 
Hyberniea, et Orchadum, ex libro Pauli Jovii Episcopi Nucer, was 
once the property of Robert Glover, Portcullis Pursuivant at Arms, 
but afterwards passed into the possession of another proprietor, as 
appears by an inscription on the fly-leaf; and the second possessor 
has added this somewhat sarcastic remark, “ Sic transit rerum 
proprietas.” ; 

In a copy of Ben Jonson’s works, 1640, these verses are on a 
fly-leaf:— 

Tho’ cruel Death has this great Conquest made 
And learned Johnson in his urn is lay’d 
Nere shall his fume be in y® tyrants pow’r 
For y‘ shall live when Death shall be no more.” 
In another part of the same book :— 


“Lord give me wisdom to direct my ways 
I beg not Riches nor yet Length of Days. 
Farewell.” 


In a “ Daily Office for the Sick,” &c., 1699, is this note :— 


“If this be lost and you do find, I pray you to bere so good an mind as to restore un 
to the seme that here below heth set her name. H. G.” 


In Lombardica Hystoria, 1490, is this amusing note :— 


“ Thomas Tyllie ys my name 
And with my hand I cannot mend this same 
He that dothe reade and not understande 
Ys lyke to a blinde man led by y* hande 
Who, yf the guide be not suer and sounde 
Ys lyke often tymes to ly one the grounde 
Therefore good reader let theise be thy staye 
And be not unmyndfull of them every daye. 
For feare of fallinge as ofte doth the blinde, 
And so by false guiders the truth shall not finde, 
W greatly doth greve the blind for the tyme, 
And thus craving pardone I make up my ryme. 
“Joun Lez. THomas Tyttyr. 
* An° Diii 1586.” 


On the fly-leaf of Heylyn’s “Help to English History,” (Lon- 


don, 1670,) is this short but very expressive admonition :— 


« Exodus 20th c. 
* Thou shalt not steal.” 


In a book entitled Homeliarius Doctorum, 1494, are two inter- 
esting documents, nearly perfect, only just so much having been 
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cut off from the edge as to destroy perhaps the last two words in 
each line. They are on parchment, and were pasted inside the 
covers, but are now disengaged from their fellows by the joint 
action of time and damp. 

The first consists of the will of Robert Atte Wod, Alderman of 
Oxford, dated the 28th day of May, 1461, just thirty-three years 
prior to the date of the book itself. By it he bequeaths his soul 
to Almighty God and all the saints, and his body to be buried in 
the church of the Blessed Mary of Oseney, near the grave of his 
father; and after making gifts to various churches, he provides for 
a chaplain to offer up the Mass for his soul, and the soul of Cicely 
Herberfeld, for whom he was bound, (i.e., he was under obliga- 
tion,) in the church of St. Martin at Oxford for four years. He also 
gave to Joan his wife, for her life, a tenement in the parish of St. 
Thomas, called Bokebynders Place; and after her death, then ac- 
cording to the form and effect of certain indentures between the 
abbot of the Blessed Mary the Virgin of Osseneya, and himself. 
This will was proved in the Ecclesiastical Court at Oxford. 

The other document is undated, but is probably of the same 
period as the will. It is a petition, in English, and is remarkable 
for the title it assigns to the magnates of the city of London, 
namely, that of “sovereigns.” It runs thus :— 

“To the Ryght honourable and gracyous lorde end worshypfull souveraignes the Mayre 
and Aldremen of yis noble Citie of London. 

“ Besechith full humblely your poore and perpetuell oratrice Johan Pentrith, widowe, 
lateth . . . John Pentrith, youre trewe Servaunt and Officere, that it may please 
you and goode gracesin . . . deracion of the longe daies of theire continuaunce 
in youre service withinne this Citee of L. . . of the gret and importable penurye 
that youre sayde poore oratrice seth tyme of hirsedh .. . decesse hath longe tyme 
continued and abyden unto the gret peine and hevynesse of your . . . suppliant, 
the which she cannot well long tyme endure without youre goode and gracious . . . 
relief. To yeve and graunt unto youre saide poore oratrice some annuell refresshament 
. « . gracyous almesse and goodnesse in relevynge and refresshing of hir said poverte 
andheu . . .. for the tendre love that ye have hadde unto hir said housbond, atte 
reverence of almyght . . . . and in wey of charite, and youre saide poor wydowe and 
perpetuell oratrice shall pra . . . . for you hir lyf durynge,” &c. 

In another book, Homiliarum Opus, F. Adami Sasbout, Delphii 
Lovanii, 1556, are two parchment deeds, which have been made 
use of for binding purposes. ‘They are not so perfect as the previ- 
ous specimens, but they yield some little information as to property 
and persons in the city of London. 

By the first one John Brother, son and heir of Adam de Brother, 
grants to Adam de Brauncestre and another, goldsmiths, of Lon- 
don, and their heirs or assigns, two marks annual rent, which the 
same Adam and Thomas purchased of Adam Brother his (grantor’s) 
father, issuing out of the principal messuage, and the tenement 
adjoining, in the parish of Saint Mary Magdalen, in Old Fish- 
street, near the said church. This deed is of the reign of Henry 
III. or Edward I. The other deed is very fragmentary. By it 
John de... rd, citizen and vintner of London, gives to Edward de 
Westsmethefield, London, and_Roger de Creton, certain lands, the 
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locality of which does not appear. It is dated at “ Iseldon,” 
(Islington) 8 Edward IIT. 

Another series of books which have not only a local, but also 
a great historical interest, are the books used at the coronations 
of the sovereigns of this realm. 

The first two are histories of the solemnity; one entitled,— 

“The entertainment of His Most Excellent Majestie Charles II., on his passage 
through the City of London to his Coronation, containing an exact accompt of the 
whole solemnity : The Triumphall arches, and Cavalcade delineated in Sculpture; the 
Speeches and Impresses illustrated from antiquity. To these is added a brief narrative 
of His Majestie’s Solemn Coronation: with his magnificent proceeding, and Royal 
Feast in Westminster Hall. By John Ogilby. London. Printed by Tho. Roycrott, 
and are to be had at the Author’s house in King’s Head Court within Shoe Lane. 
M DC LXII.” 

The other entitled,— 

“The History of the Coronation of the most High, most mighty, and most excellent 
Monarch, James II. by the Grace of God King of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &., and of his Royal Consort, Queen Mary: solemnized 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, in the City of Westminster, on Thursday the 
23 of April, being the Festival of St. George, in the year of our Lord 1685. With 
an exact account of the several preparations in order thereunto, their Majesties’ most 
splendid processions, and their Royal and Magnificent Feast in Westminster Hall. 
The whole work illustrated with Sculptures. By his Majestie’s especial command. By 
Francis Sandford, Esqre., Lancaster Herald of Arms. In the Savoy: Printed by 
Thomas Newcomb, one of His Majesties Printers, 1687.” 

We then come to George the Third’s reign. Here is a book 
handsomely bound in red morocco, and gilt, and the inner sides of 
the covers ornamented with gold and flowers. It is entitled,— 

“The Form and order of the service that is to be performed, and of the ceremonies 
that are to be observed in the Coronation of their Majesties King George III. and 
Queen Charlotte in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, on Tuesday the 22nd 
of September, 1761. London: Printed by Mark Baskett, Printer to the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, and by the assigns of Robert Baskett, 1761.” 

And then in their order are the books of George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth, and our present sovereign, the Lady Victoria; 
but in this series the gradual falling off of external ornament can- 
not but be noticed, the last book being merely stitched in black 
paper covers, without any attempt at dignity. 

It is stated that in the library founded by Dr. Williams in Red- 
cross-street, Cripplegate, were many manuscripts, which were burnt, 
and among them the pompous and curious book of the ceremonies 
of the coronation of the kings of England. 


MANUvuscripts. 


The greater part of the manuscripts perished in the fire before 
spoken of, but there are a few left, and among them are some 
valuable — 


In the Harleian MS., No. 694, is contained a number of cata- 
logues of various libraries, and among them a list of the manu- 
scripts here, compiled apparently in the year 1672. It is entitled, 
“‘Catalogus Codd. MSS. in Bibliotheca Westmonast. An° 1672.” 
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This contains above three hundred volumes, all of which are briefly 
specified. There is a good sprinkling of classical authors, the an- 
cient Fathers of the Church, and several books which, if now in 
existence, would have been well worthy our attention. Among 
these are— , 
- “An English new Testament with a Calender of the Epistles and Ghospells. 

“ An old Missall with the Roman Calender before it. 

“Two other Missalls. 

“A treatise how to live godlyly, Beginneth, a Treatize yt sufficeth to each man and 
woman to live after if they wolen bee saved. 

“ A book of prayers to certaine Saints with the pictures. 

“The Summary of the whole Bible collected by Wickliffe.” 

Next come several books on legal subjects, gavelkind, pleadings, 
statutes, and forms of writs; then a curious book entitled,— 


“The method of preparing food, or concerning the ancient culinary art, in which are 
elucidated the names of the dishes had at the dinners of Coronations and Installations.” 


The magnificently illuminated missal or service-book, prepared 
in the year 1373 under the care of Nicholas Litlington, at that 
time abbot of this church, is in most excellent preservation, with 
scarcely a blemish throughout, except those owing to design. 

The first volume commences with the consecration of salt for the 
holy water. It contains offices for the Sundays of the whole year, 
from Advent to the twenty-fifth after Trinity ; likewise several of 
the principal festivals. 

The second volume contains the Mass and the service for Passion- 


week, at great length; the office for the coronation of the king and 
queen, and that for the queen only when not crowned with the 
king; the office for the royal funerals; several offices for inferior 
or national saints, as Edward the Confessor, Edmund, Dunstan, 
Laurence, Catherine, &c. 

By a proclamation in Henry the Eighth’s time, renewed under 
Edward the Sixth, all services, litanies, and books of ee were 


ordered to be purified from all the remains of popery ; and in con- 
sequence of this, the very name of the Pope has been erased from 
many Missals, and in this of Litlington’s the name of St. Thomas 
4 Becket is erased from the calendar, as also the office for his 
festival. 

There is a very curious piece of History respecting a manu- 
script still preserved in the library, entitled “ Flores Histori- 
arum, or the Chronicle of Matthew of Westminster.” In some 
rhymes written by a monk of Westminster on the life of Henry the 
Fifth, (contained in Cotton MSS. Brit. Mus., Cleopatra B., and lately 
edited by Mr. Charles Augustus Cole in the series of Chronicles now 
being published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls,) 
the author, after describing the bounteous gifts made by the King to 
the church of Westminster, mentions in particular two precious 
books and a sceptre which he restored to the same church :— 


« Psalterium carum, sic Flores Historiarum 
Restituit gratis ad Westmynstre vir pietatis.” 
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There can be but little doubt that the Flores Historiarum spoken 
of by the chronicler is the identical volume still in the library, 
while there is every reason to believe that the “ precious Psalter” is 
none other than Litlington’s Missal, 

We have here the ancient Chronicle of England commonly called 
the “ Brute ;” which is a compilation from the history of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. There is an abundant supply of copies of this 
Chronicle throughout the manuscript repositories of this country, 
especially at the British Museum. 

Here also is a curious manuscript on subjects of natural history, 
with coloured representations of various animals, preceded by draw. 
ings of human monstrosities, and a view of Adam’s naming the 
animals. 

A book, which though not in the library, is yet connected 
with the Abbey, demands a few passing words. In the Public 
Record Office in this metropolis is preserved a book contain- 
ing the various indentures between King Henry VII. and the 
abbot and convent of Westminster concerning the prayers to be 
said for himself and family during his life, and the performance of 
services for their souls after their decease. ‘These indentures are 
dated July 16, 1504, and they enumerate with great precision all 
the services which were to be held, and the various collects and 
psalms to be used from and after the execution of the deed. Special 
prayers were to be said daily in the regular services of the Abbey 
for the prosperity of the King and his family; there was to be 
a “herse” set round with 100 tapers, which the King provided till 
the chapel was erected in which his tomb was to be placed, and 
an “ Anniversary” was to be performed upon February 11. At 
certain of the Masses said by the chantry-monk appointed for that 
purpose, he was to turn his face “at the firste lavatory” to the 
people, and bid them pray for the King thus :— 

“ Sirs,—I exhorte and desire you specially and devoutly of your charitie to praye for 
the good and prosperous estate of the Kyng oure Souverayne Lorde Kyng Henry the 
vij'*, founder of thre masses perpetually to be sayd in this monastery, and for the pros- 
peritie of this his reame, and for the soule of the movst excellent Princesse: Elizabeth 
late Quene of Englande, his wif, and for the soules of their children and issue, and for 
the soule of the right noble Prince Edmund late Erle of Richemont, fader to oure said 


souverayne lorde the Kyng, and for the soules of all his other progenitours and aun- 
cestres, and all cristen soules.” 


This book is illuminated, and is superbly bound in velvet, and 
the seals of the contracting parties are enclosed in small silver 


skippets. 





DIXON’S PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACON ®. 


A man is hard put to when he is called upon to decide a cause, one side 
of which is argued before him in his native tongue, and the other in one of 
which he can just grope at the meaning by the help of his grammar and 
dictionary. Such a case may at this moment occur in more than one de- 
liberative assembly in Europe. But it must bea hard trial. The instinct of 
nature is to go along with your own countryman, and to leave the argu- 
ments of the foreigner to those in whose ears they may sound equally native 
and familiar. But with a truly candid mind this temptation would be 
speedily followed by another. Justice must be done to the stranger; he 
must be listened to with more attention than the*countryman; care must 
be taken to give its full weight to everything he says; a fair field in such a 
case can hardly help to involve a little favour, and it is quite possible that 
such an ingenuous listener may end by giving to the stranger an amount 
of respect and confidence to which his arguments really give him no claim. 
It was against temptations of this subtle kind that Moses pronounced his 
warning against ‘‘ countenancing a poor man in his cause.” The temptation 
to countenance a rich man was a gross and vulgar one, appealing to minds 
of a low order. But a virtuous man might, by his very virtues, be led into 
the opposite error of countenancing the poor man when right really lay 
with the rich, So with a native anda foreigner. The first, easiest, com- 
monest temptation is to undue partiality to our own countryman ; but this 
may very easily be succeeded by the subtler temptation which often leads 
men to shew an undue countenance to the stranger. 

We find ourselves just now placed under the influence of these conflict- 
ing temptations on sitting down to consider the question which has been 
raised as to the good and evil in the character of Lord Bacon. The case is 
argued by advocates on different sides, both of whom are doubtless equally 
natural-born subjects of her Majesty, but one of whom must, for all pur- 
poses of literary controversy, be looked upon as an alien. Lord Bacon is 
accused by Lord Macaulay; he is defended by Mr. William Hepworth 
Dixon. Now comes in the difference of language. Lord Macaulay brings 
his charge in plain, straightforward, transparent English, every word of 
which we understand. Mr. Dixon makes his defence in a peculiar dialect 
which we have never learned; one which comes near enough to our mother 
tongue for us to make out many words and some whole sentences, and yet 
not near enough for us to feel quite sure that we have ever fully grasped 
the writer’s meaning. Of the accusation we take in every stage, every de- 





* “Personal History of Lord Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. By William 
Hepworth Dixon.” (London: Murray.) 
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tail; we know exactly every charge brought against the prisoner, and every 
argument by which the charges are supported. We can fully test the 
strength and the weakness of every word employed by the counsel for the 
prosecution. We are by no means so favourably situated with regard to 
the counsel for the defence. Owing to the difference of language, we never 
fully understand what the arguments for the defence are. We are puzzled 
and bewildered; we make out something, but not the whole. Indeed the 
exact amount of difference between ordinary English and the language of 
Mr. Dixon is peculiarly dangerous. If Mr. Dixon wrote in Dutch or in 
Spanish we might do our best to make him out by the help of a Dictionary. 
But his dialect comes just near enough to our own tongue to give us at once 
a glimmering of light, and a feeling that after all our light may be a mere 
Will-o’-the-wisp. We understand just enough to make us fear that we 
misunderstand. Thus occurs the twofold temptation which we have just 
mentioned. Our first inclination is to cast Mr. Dixon aside, as St. Jerome 
did the Satires of Persius—‘ If you do not wish to be understood, you do 
not deserve to be read.” But a more candid mood soon comes over us. 
We wish to do Mr. Dixon justice; possibly the reaction may lead us to do 
him more than justice. Hovering over the waste of words, dimly piercing 
through the mist of metaphors—Mr. Dixon must excuse us if we borrow a 
little from his own stores—we see here and there something which looks 
very like a new fact, and here and there something more shadowy, which, 
if we could once grasp it, might possibly prove to be an argument. To 
neither facts nor arguments are we the least disposed to do injustice. We 
wish neither to over nor to undervalue either Mr. Dixon or any other man. 
But our task is a hard one, and we think that we shall deserve some sym- 
pathy if we have the bad luck to go astray in either direction. 

When we come across such writers as Mr. Dixon, the dreadful thought 
sometimes forces itself upon us, Is the English tongue, the old mother 
tongue which has lived, in one shape or another, for fourteen hundred 
years, at last wholly going to the dogs? Was Lord Macaulay fated to be 
the last man who could write a sentence of grammatical English, and is 
the true speech of our fathers altogether buried in his grave? Nobody 
now-a-days can bring himself to write a page of English which shall be at 
once accurate and straightforward. One man aims at being eloquent, 
another at being facetious; a third aims at nothing at all, and is simply 
slipshod and slovenly. One man heaps up Latin and French words till he 
ceases to write a Teutonic language at all. Another, by way of being 
especially Teutonic, drags in the particular idioms of the modern literary 
High German. One man writes such long and involved sentences, that, 
before we reach a full stop, we say, with the old Spartan, “ The former part 
indeed we have forgotten, and the latter part we do not understand.” 
Another affects the epigrammatic and Imperial style. Sentences are of 
two words. Paragraphs are of two lines. Verbs often cease to exist. 

1 
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Take the great god of our idolatry, the omniscient and infallible “ Jupiter ;” 
run through the writings of Mr. Thomas Towers and his attendant Mer- 
curies. You will find whole columns which cannot be said to be in any 
particular language at all, but which come nearest to a bad style of French. 
If you take a paragraph of Lord Macaulay’s, you will find that every word 
is spelled right, that every word is used in its proper meaning, that every 
clause of every sentence hangs grammatically together, and can be parsed 
with the utmost rigour. You may put Lord Macaulay’s style on the rack, 
as Bacon did Peacham; you may twist it and torture it as you will, put it 
to the question ordinary and extraordinary, and it will come out unscathed. 
This is, we think, more than can be said of any writer now left among us, 
certainly more than can be said of any writer who attempts either to be 
fine or to be facetious. Eloquence is a good thing and humour is a good 
thing; but neither of them can be had for the striving after. If a man is 
either naturally eloquent or naturally witty, he will be sure to write elo- 
quently or wittily wherever either eloquence: or wit is wanted. But if a 
man deliberately says ‘‘I will be eloquent,” or “I will be witty”; if he 
stirs himself up and lashes his sides to produce either wit or eloquence, he 
is perfectly certain to produce nothing but bastard wit and Brummagem 
eloquence. Let a man write, naturally and straightforwardly, what he has 
to say; let him take care to use each word in its right meaning, and to 
make each sentence capable of being parsed—then, if he has the gift either 
of wit or of eloquence, and if either wit or eloquence is needed by the sub- 
ject, the wit or the eloquence is sure to come of itself without any further 
trouble on his part. Such at least is the doubtless fallible judgement of 
Sytvanus Ursan ; but such is certainly not the judgement of Mr. William 
Hepworth Dixon. 

Mr. Dixon strikes us as a man who strangely mistook his vocation when 
he set up either for a historian or a rhetorician. Could he have contented 
himself with the dull routine of a hard-working, plodding antiquary, he 
might probably have done good service to antiquarian literature. He is 
clearly a man of research, one who does not shrink from hard work, one 
who is quite ready to examine for himself, and whe goes for history to the 
true sources of history. Such a man might have been highly useful as an 
editor or a calendarer. We do not believe that, had Mr. Dixon been set 
to work upon Capgrave, he would have made quite the mess of it which 
was made by Mr. Hingeston. We think it very likely that, if Mr. Dixon 
can satisfy the Protestant Alliance of his orthodoxy, he may be a highly 
fit person to fill the vacant place of Mr. Turnbull. He has certainly read 
divers MSS. which were never read by Hallam or Macaulay. We are in- 
clined to believe that out of those MSS. he has disinterred one or two facts 
which were unknown to Hallam and Macaulay. So far, so good. We do not 
doubt that Mr. Dixon, could he have been contented with so humble a sphere, 
might have been a useful and respected correspondent of Syrvanus Urban. 
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But he will be a historian without the fitting critical judgement; he 
will be a rhetorician without possessing the first rudiments of literary 
taste. A useful Gibeonite, in short, has profanely invaded the functions of 
the Priesthood. Adonijah the son of Haggith might doubtless have lived 
long and lived respected in a private station; but when he exalted himself 
and said ‘‘I will be King,” he had soon need to fly to the horns of the 
altar, and before Jong found himself handed over to the tender mercies of 
Benaiah the son of Jehoiada. 

Now if we assume anything at all like the functions of Benaiah towards 
Mr. Dixon, it will be chiefly on the ground of his insufferable style. Such 
a style as Mr. Dixon’s is not only bad in itself; it does, as we have im- 
plied, real injustice to the matter of his work. It is utterly impossible for 
a critic to judge so clearly and impartially of the matter as he could wish, 
when he is disgusted at every step by about the most offensive manner 
which we ever remember to have come across. For a writer who is merely 
dull, slovenly, or inaccurate we might have some little mercy. Such an 
one is a sinner, but he is only a venial sinner. So few people write good 
English, that we are rather pleased when we get good than offended when 
we get bad, so long as the badness takes any of the milder forms which we 
have just mentioned. But Mr. Dixon’s offences are of a graver kind. He 
clearly sins wilfully; his offence is not mere slovenly carelessness; he is 
guilty of the high crime and misdemeanour of affectation, the peccatum 
mortale of fine writing. We have no doubt that Mr. Dixon believes him- 
self to be one of the great masters of English composition. We can even 
believe that he finds other people benighted enough to believe the same, 
A generation which has bolted Carlyle and Ruskin has a tolerably capacious 
swallow. Mr. Dixon’s style is a style essentially artificial; it is a made-up 
style. It is, as Lord Macaulay says of the style of a much greater man than 
Mr. Dixon, “a language which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse, 
a language in which nobody ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes 
love, a language in which nobody ever thinks.” If we have the good 
luck to be read by any young ladies or young curates, let them stop and 
try to imagine the horrors of being made love to in the language of Mr. 
Dixon. That language seems to be a sort of Babylonish mixture of the 
bad features of several dialects. Some sentences strike us as a corrupt— 
a very corrupt—following of Lord Macaulay himself. More commonly it 
sounds like a kind of Carlylesque, standing to the genuine Carlyle in the 
same relation that the English in Ireland, Hibernis ipsis Hiberniores, 
did to the genuine Milesians. Now and then he takes a bolder flight still, 
and passages occur which sound like echoes of the mystic diction of the 
Imperial pamphleteer. Clearly, as Lord Macaulay says, nobody ever thinks 
in such a style. Mr. Dixon evidently lashes himself up into it, till his eye 
rolls in a sufficiently fine fury. Nothing is ever said simply or straight- 
forwardly ; there is a perpetual working and straining of the machine. One 
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grand mark of this style is the utter rejection of the past tense. Mr. Dixon 
and his readers are present at everything which he has to relate. Of course, 
now and then, this change of tense is quite in its place in passages of vivid 
picturesque description ; but Mr. Dixon gives it us always; he seems en- 
tirely to have forgotten the existence of the imperfect, aorist, and pluper- 
fect ; when a thing is not spoken of as present, then to be sure it is future. 
A good writer always rises and falls with his subject. Dr. Arnold gives 
you side by side, as the subject asks for them, sentences of an almost 
careless simplicity and sentences of the highest natural eloquence. Lord 
Macaulay has been blamed, and not altogether without justice, for throw- 
ing a too equable brilliancy over his whole style, but still Lord Macaulay 
rises and falls; he is by no means so fine over a riband as he is over 
a Raphael. Now this last proverbial saying exactly expresses the style of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Mr. Dixon is always fine, always equally fine. To 
be plain, straightforward, and simple for a single sentence, to write a single 
sentence as he thinks it, or as he would talk to his wife or his child, is 
beyond his power or at any rate beyond his will. But a really vigorous, 
a really eloquent passage we do not remember. And why not? No man 
can write really vigorously who does not at the same time write with per- 
fect ease and nature. 

Of Mr. Dixon’s style we will give a specimen taken quite at random. Lord 
Macaulay says that the Earl of Essex gave Francis Bacon a landed 
estate at Twickenham. Mr. Dixon spends four pages about it, and leaves 
us uncertain what Essex did or whether he did anything. One of these 
pages is as follows :— 

“Unable to pay his debt by a public office, Essex feels that he ought to pay it in 
money or in money’s worth. The lawyer has done his work, he must be told his fee. 
But the Earl has no funds. His debts, his amours, his camp of servants eat him up. 
He will pay in a patch of land. To this Bacon objects: not that he need scruple at 
taking wages; not that the mode of payment is unusual, not that the price is beyond 
his claim. Four years have been spent in the Earl’s service. To pay in land is the 
fashion of a time when gold is scarce and soil is cheap. Nor is the patch too large; at 
most it may be worth £1,200 or 1,500. After Bacon’s improvements and the rise -of 
rents he sells it to Reynold Nicolas for £1,800. It is less than the third of a year’s 
income from the Solicitor-General’s place. Bacon’s doubts have a deeper source. 
Knowing the Earl’s fiery temper, and sharing in some degree his mother’s fears, he 
shrinks from incurring feudal obligations to one so vain and weak. Hurt by his hesi- 
tation, Essex pouts and sulks; being, as he truly says, the sole cause of this loss of 
place, he will die of vexation if he be not allowed in some small measure to repair it. 
Bacon submits. Yet even in taking the strip of ground, he betrays the uneasy sensa- 
tion lurking in his heart. ‘My lord,’ he says, ‘1 see I must be your homager and hold 
land of your gift: but do you know the manner of doing homage in law? Always it 
is with the saving of his faith to the King.’ ”—(pp. 65, 6.) 

We have spared our readers some picturesque bits describing the estate, 
all about ‘‘ the green mead, the leafy wood, the rushing stream, the whiten- 
ing swans,” and the paragraph from which we learn that among “ the points 
of a good country house” one, in Mr. Dixon’s opinion, is “ vicinity to the 
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court and to the town.” But take the comparatively dry passage we have 
chosen. What is it allabout? A good writer would have put the little 
meaning there is in it into two lines. Mr. Dixon swells it into a page, and 
leaves only a vague feeling of puzzledom. 

And now for a little about Mr. Dixon’s matter, so far as we have been 
able to get at it through such a cloud of verbiage. Mr. Dixon’s favourite 
delight is the very easy task of upsetting Lord Campbell. It is curious to 
see how he avoids any close combat with Mr. Hallam or Lord Macaulay, 
though those illustrious names are certainly sometimes spoken of in a way 
not altogether decorous in Mr. William Hepworth Dixon. Yet we are in- 
clined to think that, in one case at least, Mr. Dixon has thrown some new 
light upon a matter which those great men had not perfectly understood. 
The whole business is one which characteristically sets forth Mr. Dixon’s 
strength and weakness. He makes a discovery, a real discovery, but still 
one which any clerk who could read old MS. might have made just as well. 
Still the discovery is a discovery, a little mite added to the sum of our 
knowledge. . But having made the discovery, such as it is, Mr. Dixon goes 
on to comment and to declaim in a way which reaches the very summit of 
false eloquence and illogical reasoning. 

Many readers will probably remember the case of Peacham, the Somer- 
setshire clergyman, as told by Hallam and Macaulay. He there appears 
as something like a suffering martyr. He is arrested and tortured—Bacon 
being one of the torturers and making brutal jokes about the victim—on 
account of certain seditious passages in a sermon found in his study, but 
never printed, preached, or otherwise made public. On this the question 
at once occurs, Why should anybody go hunting for sedition among the 
papers of a private clergyman in a remote part of Somersetshire? Unless 
he had given some grounds for offence, the proceeding seems almost in- 
credible, even under a still worse government than that of the Stuarts. Mr. 
Dixon, with a praiseworthy diligence which we are most ready to acknow- 
ledge, has hit upon the explanation of the mystery. He has looked through 
the documentary treasures preserved in the Palace at Wells, and has found 
out that Peacham had already figured in various courts for various offences, 
that he had libelled his patron, libelled his Bishop, and was now actually 
imprisoned in the Gate-House. We now very well understand why Mr. 
Peacham’s study was searched, and we are obliged to Mr. Dixon for ex- 
plaining the difficulty. But when Mr. Dixon goes on to defend Bacon for 
his share in the torture commission, that is quite another thing. The flood 
of rhetoric poured forth by Mr. Dixon on this subject is altogether alarm- 
ing. We are told that torture was universal everywhere, at Rome, Valla- 
dolid, Venice, Ratisbon, and we know not where else. We are told that 
Bacon, as a servant of the Crown, must obey the Crown. Bacon, assisting 
at the torture of Peacham, is likened to the chaplain and sheriff at an 
execution, nay, to Lord Campbell himself sentencing criminals to death. 
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Bacon, who, as Mr. Dixon confesses, disapproved of torture, and yet joined 
in torturing Peacham, is likened to a judge who dislikes trial by jury or has 
a scruple about capital punishments, and yet continues to administer justice 
after the usual fashion. All this takes up four pages of Mr. Dixon's very 
finest declamation. Very fine declamation it is, we dare say, but it is neither 
logic nor law. This learned gentleman “ of the Inner Temple” seems not 
to know, or if he does know, he carefully conceals, the one little fact which 
upsets all his rhetoric—that in England Torture was 11LEGAL. We have 
nothing to do with what was done at Rome, Valladolid, Venice, or Ratis- 
bon. In some of those places at least, torture, however cruel and foolish, 
was at any rate legal; the guilt therefore in those places rested with those 
who made the law, not with those who administered it. But in England 
from the very earliest times, torture was unknown to the Law. Mutilation 
indeed as a punishment was common enough in the ruder times of our 
history ; but from the Dooms of AZthelberht to the Statutes of the present 
session, torture to discover evidence has always been contrary to the law of 
England. True the practice was common enough, but every instance of it 
was a breach of the law; every case of torture was an illegal exercise of 
arbitrary power; no man was ever yet put on the rack by order of an 
English Court of Common Law. There is therefore no sort of parallel 
between Bacon aiding and abetting the torture of Peacham and—to take 
a better parallel than Mr. Dixon’s—a judge, jury, sheriff, and hangman, 
combining to hang a man, as the law stood under George III., for some 
petty theft. Each is in itself an unjust and cruel business, but there is the 
enormous difference between the two cases that in the one the perpetrators 
are obeying the law, in the other they are breaking it. In Mr. Dixon’s 
system of law and morals, an officer of the Crown ordered to put a man to 
the torture “had no choice but to read his commission and execute his 
trust.” We answer that he had a third choice—that of obeying the Law 
at all hazards. The commission was illegal; a honest man, a faithful ser- 
vant of the Crown ought to have disobeyed it. Roger Bigod or Chief Jus- 
tice Gascoyne would have disobeyed such a commission; Francis Bacon 
preferred to obey the commission and to break the Law. Undoubtedly 
these illegal commissions were both very common and were in accordance 
with an opinion extensively prevalent at the time. These circumstances 
do not justify, but they certainly palliate the conduct of ordinary Crown 
officers who obeyed them. We are not inclined to be over severe upon 
Egerton, Winwood, &c., because they had not the spirit of martyrs. But, 
according to Mr. Dixon, these circumstances not only palliate, they abso- 
lutely justify ; nay more, they not only justify ordinary men, whom we do 
not expect to rise above the level of their age, but a man who is de- 
scribed as being above his own age and all ages, a man who is Mr. Dixon’s 
perfect model of wisdom and virtue, a man to whom, of all others, we 
might fairly look for resistance to an illegal mandate and for the begin- 
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nings of a better state of things, is, in Mr. Dixon’s morality, fully justified 
in obeying an illegal and tyrannical mandate in defiance at once of the Law 
of the land which he must have known, and of the dictates of his own con- 
science, by which the cruel and illegal practice was condemned. 

We do not remember a more miserable case of special pleading than this 
attempt of Mr. Dixon to justify Bacon in this business. This is the most 
glaring case in the book, but nearly all the other places where Mr. Dixon 
attempts to defend Bacon against the charges brought against him elsewhere 
are of the same stamp. Had space allowed us, we should have liked to 
examine a few more of them in detail, but we really think we are doing 
more service by exposing Mr. Dixon’s offences of style than in pointing 
out the weakness of his arguments. One case we have already given, 
which may serve as a sample of the rest. Any reader who feels curious in 
the matter will find it no great trouble to run through the historical por- 
tion of Lord Macaulay’s essay and see what Mr. Dixon says on the prin- 
cipal points there discussed. 

We will however hint to Mr. Dixon that it is quite impossible that Sir 
John Pakington—the Sir John Pakington, we mean, of that age—and 
his sons and daughters could ever, while in a sober state at least, have seen 
“far away the cathedral towers of Worcester,” (p. 41). For why? Wor- 
cester Cathedral has only a single tower. We will also add that a double 
return to the House of Commons (p. 129) was not, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury at least, so rare or extraordinary a compliment as Mr. Dixon seems to 
think it. In the Long Parliament, as the list drawn up by Mr. Sanford 
shows, there were no less than fourteen double returns, several no doubt in 
the case of eminent men like Hampden and Maynard, but others in the 
cases of members who must have been counted in the mere rank and file 
of the House. 





Cettic Rematns.—The Courrier de Tarn-et-Garonne gives an account of the 
recent discovery of some Gaulic tombs in the commune of Saint-Antonin, in that 
department. The fact of some oblong flat stones lying almost on the surface of 
the ground had been for a long time remarked by the inhabitants of the district, 
who regarded them with a certain respect, and called them /as tombos dels jouyons, 
(‘tombs of the giants.’) There were three groups of these tombs, one at Gastinel, 
and the others at a little distance from that place. The group at Gastinel, which 
has just been explored, is found to consist of six tombs ; each is composed of four 
flat stones, with a fifth for the lid. They are of different dimensions, according to 
the number of bodies they were intended to receive. One of these tombs contained 
four skeletons: a man of really gigantic proportion, a woman, and two children. 
Round the neck of the woman was a necklace of rings made of a kind of plaster. 
There were also found in the tomb several pieces of rough pottery. No arms, 
jewels, or other characteristic remains were found; but these tombs exactly re- 
semble four or five others which exist between Bruniquel and La Verrouille, and 
in which, some years ago, were found flint axes and lance-heads, as well as several 
clasps in bronze belonging to waist-belts. One tomb contained the skeletons of 
a man and horse. 





ON ARCHEO-GEOLOGY. 


WE have been favoured with the following interesting Report on the sub- 
ject of the flint implements found in the drift in the valley of the Somme. 


ANTEDILUVIAN Hatcnets anp Primitive Inpustry. A Report addressed to the 
Prefect of the Seine-Infériewre, by the Abbé Cochet, Inspector of Historical 
Monuments. 

Monsieur le Préfet,—You have entrusted me with the interesting task 
of exploring the basin of the river Somme for archeological objects, in 
order to examine in their natural beds those stone implements resembling 
rude hatchets which have been found during the last twenty years in the 
sand near Abbeville and Amiens. These hatchets are called antediluvian 
because they are found in a virgin soil formed by its waters, and undis- 
turbed by the hand of man. The celebrity of these discoveries has filled 
not only Europe but the whole scientific world. 

During the last eighteen months especially, since their existence has been 
as it were judicially established by the repeated examinations of English 
geologists, quite a crowd of learned archeologists and naturalists have 
disputed on the basin of the Somme, and have descended into the sand-pits 
of Menchecourt and St. Acheul. It would take too much space to enumerate 
here the names of these numerous visitors, who belong to the élite of science 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and especially England *. 
M. Boucher de Perthes of Abbeville has the honour of having been the first 
to discover these curious remains, now twenty years since”. 

An antiquary of Picardy, Dr. Rigollot, was the first to lend the support 
of his testimony, and to awaken the scientific world to the sense of its im- 
portance ; it was at first received with general incredulity’. But it was 
especially the English geologists who, after three distinct examinations, 
considered the discovery as proved, and entitled to be ranked as one of the 





* See on this subject the last publication of M. Boucher de Perthes, entitled, De 
Phomme antédiluvien et de ses couvres, in 8° de 99 pages et 2 pl. Abbeville: Briez, 
1860. And the pamphlet of M. Léopold Giraud, entitled, L’homme fossile, in 8°, 32 pp. 
Abbeville: Briez, 1860.— Bull. de la soc. des antig. de Picardie, 1852, No. ii. 
pp. 70—85. 

> M. Boucher de Perthes, Antiquités celtiques et antédiluviennes, 1 vol. in 8°, 
628 pages, and pl. Abbeville: Paillard, 1847.—Id. Antiquités celtiques et antédilu- 
viennes, ii. vols. in 8°, 511 pages, 25 pl Abbeville: Briez, 1857.—Mém. de la soc. 
Cémul. d’ Abbeville, années 1844 to 1848, p. 707—710.—G. Troyon, Habitations la- 
custres des temps anc. et mod., p. 12. 

© Rigollot, Mém. sur des instruments en silex trowvés a St. Acheul pres Amiens et 
considérés sous les rapports géologique et archéologique, in 8°. Amiens: Duval, 
1854 ;—et Mém. de la soc. des antig. de Picardie, t. xiv.—Antig. celtiques et anté- 
diluviennes, t. ii. p. 6—12.—De Vhomme antédiluvien et de ses ceuvres, p. 12 et 42.— 
L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 9 et 21.—Bulletin de la soc. des antiq. de Picardie, 
1859, No. ii. pp. 65—67. 
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established facts of science. The leading persons were, first, Messieurs Prest- 
wich and Evans“, then Flower and Mylne and Godwin Austen ‘, and finally, 
Sir Charles Lyell‘. This was quite an event in the scientific world, and 
for the last eighteen months the newspapers and the journals of learned 
Societies have been full of a discovery so new and unexpected. 

In this instance, as always happens when a new truth is discovered, 
what at first appeared isolated and exceptional is supported by other dis- 
coveries, and proves to be a general rule. For the last fifteen months, in 
the new world as well as in the old, this has now been established, making 
good the observation of the Count de Maistre, “ When a thing is true 
everything concurs to demonstrate it.” Accordingly, since attention was 
awakened to the subject, various analogous observations have been made 
in different parts of France and England. Cut flints have been found in 
the basin of Paris, at Creil and Grenelle*. M. Radiguel was the first, and 
M. Gosse the second to place specimens on the table of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris*. Dr. Noulet of Toulouse informed the Academy of that 
city that in 1851 he had found, to his great surprise, cut stone in the basin 
of the Ariége and the Garonne'!. In England, Dr. Falconer found them at 
Brixham, near Torquay*. Mr. Tindall had quietly accumulated them for 





4 L’ Abbevillois, des '7 Juillet et 11 Novembre, 1859.—Vigie de Dieppe, du 6 Sep- 
tembre, 1859.—Nouvelliste de Rowen, du 13 Septembre, 1859.— Journ. des villes 
et des campagnes, du 17 Novembre, 1859.— L’univers, du 21 Octobre, 1859.— 
L’univers, du 16 Decembre, 1859.—L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 22.—Boucher de 
Perthes, De ’homme antédiluvien, p. 383—40.—Proceedings of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, vol. iv. pp. 329—32.—The GENTLEM4N’s MaGaziNE, July, 1859, 
pp. 47, 48.— Bull. de la soc. des antig. de Pic., 1859, No. ii. p. 85. 

¢ TL’ Abbevillois, du 7 Juillet, 1859.—L’univers, des 21 Octobre, et 16 Novembre, 
1859.—L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 22—Boucher de Perthes, De l'homme anté- 
diluvien, p. 39.—Bul. de la soc. des antiq. de France, 1859, No. ii. pp. 85, 86. 

* Nowvelliste de Rouen, du 28 Aodt, des 13 et 26 Septembre, 1859.—*“ The Aberdeen 
Free Press,” September, 1859.—L’ Abbevillois, du 11 Novembre, 1859.—Boucher de 
Perthes, De homme antédiluvien.—L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, pp. 22, 23. 

& Leop. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 22.—Boucher de Perthes, De Phomme anté- 
diluvien et de ses euvres, p. 52.—“ On May 16, 1860, M. Péigné de la Court informed 
the Society of Antiquaries of France that M. E. Petit, of Creil, had found in 1858 
a hatchet and an elephant’s tooth in a sand-pit at Précy (Oise).”— Bulletin de la soc. 
des antiq. de France, 1860, p. 91. 

h Gosse, Note sur des silex taillés trowvés dans le bassin de Paris, in 4° de 2 pp. 
avec 3 planches. Paris: Mallet-Bachelier, 1860.— Comptes rendus des séances de 
Vacad. des sciences, séance du 30 Avril, 1860.—L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 31 et 32. 
—Boucher de Perthes, De Phomme antédiluvien, pp. 52—538. 

i J. B. Noulet, Sur wn dépét alluvien, renfermant des restes d’ animaux éteints mélés 
a des cailloux faconnés de main d’ homme, découvert a Clermont, prés Toulouse, Haute- 
Garonne, in Mém. de Vacad. im. des sciences inscrip. et belles lettres de Toulouse, pour 
1860, v°'serie, t. iv. p. 269 4 284. 

* Comptes rendus de l’acad. des sciences, t. xlix. p. 634 et 636.—L. Giraud, L’homme 

Sossile, p. 21.—L’univers, du 16 Novembre, 1859. 
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some time past in the collection at the old Guild Hall'; and Mr. Frere, 
in 1797, had found them in the clay at Hoxne in Suffolk, and the dis- 
covery was recorded by the Society of Antiquaries in the Archeologia™. 
Mr. Prestwich has been induced by this notice to examine the same locality, 
and has been enabled to confirm the observations of Mr. Frere *. 

In the face of such a great and extensive scientific movement, archeology 
could not remain neuter or indifferent ; for if the objects discovered belong 
to geology by their position and the strata in which they are found, they 
belong also to archeology by their forms and being evidently the work of 
human hands. They may be considered to mark the limits between one 
science and the other. 

It is for the purpose both of wedding them together and of better defining 
them that the name of ArcnHEo-GroLtoagy has been invented°®, a new 
word suitable for a new science which has only just been discovered. 

Already the Mayor of Rouen, struck with the importance of the new dis- 
covery, has sent M.George Pouchet to Amiens to study the new science 
on the spot where it was discovered”, with a view especially to enrich the 
museum of Rouen, one of the most complete and the best arranged in 
Europe 4. 

You have seen the importance of these discoveries, M. le Préfet, and 
the probability that similar objects would be found in the basin of the 
Seine. You have seen the importance of not letting them be lost, and of 
conquering from science one more argument for the truth, and of register- 
ing One more point of the history of primitive humanity upon earth. 

On all sides in the scientific world the question of the first steps of man 





1 Nouvelliste de Rouen, du 22 Septembre, 1859.—The “ Times,” Sept. 1859.—L’uni- 
vers, du 16 Novembre, 1859. 

™ Archeologia, vol. xiii.— ‘Gateshead Observer,” (Newcastle,) Oct. 10, 1859. 
—The “Times,” Sept. 27, 1859.— Comptes-rendus de V'acad. des sciences, t. xlix. 
p. 634—86. — L’univers, du 16 Novembre, 1859.—The GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE, 
July, 1859, p. 47.—Proceedings of the Society of Antiq. of London, vol. iv. p. 332. 

» F. Troyon, Habitations lacustres des dges anc. et mod., p. 12.—L’ Abbevillois, du 
7 Juillet, 1859.—Boucher de Perthes, De l’homme antédiluvien, p.41.—The GENTLE- 
man’s MaaGazing, July, 1859, p. 47.— Proceedings of the Society of Antiq. of 
London, vol. iv. p. 882.—Bull. de la soc. des antig. de Pic., 1859, No. ii. p. 87. 

° L. Giraud, L’homme fossile, p. 23.—Boucher de Perthes, De ?homme antédiluvien, 
p. 93. 

P Vigie de Dieppe, du 9 Septembre, 1859.— Nouwvelliste de Rouen, des 22 et 
26 Septembre, 1859.—Journal des villes et des campagnes, du 17 Novembre, 1854. 

4 M.Pouchet has given an account of this excursion in a pamphlet of 19 pages, 
entitled EHacursion aux carriéres de St. Acheul; vide Des actes du muséum @hist. 
nat. de Rouen, 1860, pp. 33—47. Rouen: Rivoira, 1860. 

* This conjecture has already proved correct: in a recent visit to the Museum of 
Antiquities at Rouen, we have remarked among the stone objects exhibited two 
flint hatchets, exactly similar to those of St.Acheul. The curator, M. Pottier, as- 
sured us that they were found in the sand-pits of Setteville, near Rouen. 
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upon earth are agitated. I was naturally most anxious to begin my per- 
sonal researches, and as soon as the weather permitted I commenced at 
Abbeville, where I sought out M. Boucher de Perthes, the originator of all 
this movement, whose name now resounds on all sides, and who. is well 
repaid for twenty years of neglect. I found him just returned from a 
journey to England, Scotland, and the north of Europe, and still suffering 
from the effects of fatigue ; but he was able to shew me his museum, which 
is unique for objects of this class, and he provided me with competent 
guides to the pits. That of the Moulin-Quignon is exhausted; those of 
Menchecourt are in a more perfect state, and one may still see the bed 
of clay, and upon that the bed of fine sand under which so many stone 
hatchets have been found by M. Boucher de Perthes, but it was not being 
worked, and it was not my good fortune to make any discovery there. 

The next day I went to Amiens, where the learned M. Garnier was 
unfortunately unable to accompany me, but he furnished me with other 
able guides, and with their assistance I explored the sand-pits of St. 
Acheul. What struck me forcibly at first sight was the number of stone 
coffins of the Gallo-Roman period, some still perfect and lying on the sur- 
face of the ground; then I was struck with the number of graves visible 
in these deep cuttings. It must be explained at once that by a remarkable 
coincidence the same soil which contains in its lowest depths the earliest 
traces of the human race, contains also in its upper beds some of the most 
perfect remains of the earliest period of history and civilization. They are 
situated in the principal necropolis of the great city of Samarobriva, cele- 
brated by Cesar and Cicero, well known for its manufactory of swords and 
bucklers*, and rendered illustrious by the charity of St. Martin. The remains 
which we find there are those of the contemporaries of this great saint, the 
Thaumaturgus of the Gauls. This quarter of St. Acheul, with its church, its 
cemetery, its college, its houses, and its fields, was the Villa of Abladena, 
the property of the senator Faustinian, one of the earliest Christians of the 
country of the Ambiani. It was there that he piously interred the body of 
St. Firmin the Martyr, and that he was buried himself, with all his family 
from the fourth century of our era, if the tradition is to be believed. Here 
also was buried at a later period St. Firmin the Confessor, third bishop of 
Awmiens, and the holy pontiff Ursinian, whose name has lately been found 
engraved on a Roman tile in this sand-pit ». 





* “Ambianis spatharia et scutaria ;’ Notice des dignités de l’empire, cited by M. de 
Caumont in his Cours d’antiq. mon., t. ii. p. 76, 77. 

* Rigollot, Mém. des instruments en silex trouvés a St. Acheul pres Amiens, pp. 28, 
29, 38, 39.—Mém. de la soc. des antiq. de Picardie, t. xiv.— Bullet. de la soc. des 
antiq. de Picardie, 1855, No. ii. pp. 346—48. 

" “Ursicinus jacet cum pace.” This valuable tile is preserved at Amiens by 
M. Ch. Dufour, in the Musée Napoléon.—L’Abbé Corblet, Revue de l'art chretien, t. iv. 
p. 524, Octobre, 1860.— Bullet. de la société des antig. de Picardie, 1859, No. i‘, 
pp. 17—20. 
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For more than two hundred years this land of St. Acheul has been known 
as the Campo-Santo of Amiens, the cradle of Christianity in that country, and 
the catacombs of the new religion. Roman sarcophagi of the fourth and 
fifth centuries have been found there in 1632, 1653, 1697, and again in 
1854 and 1860*. This great necropolis continued to be used also in the 
Merovingian and Carlovingian periods, when parishes not being formed, 
the cemeteries were formed around the churches. St. Acheul was to the 
ancient Samarobriva (Amiens) what the quarter of St. Gervais and the 
hill called Mont-aux-Malades was to Rotomagus (Rouen) ”, and Mount 
Phaunus was to Augustodurum (Bayeux), which afterwards became the 
cemetery of St. Floxel and St. Vigor *. 

According to their usual custom, the Roman interments at St. Acheul 
were either in stone or in wood; the wooden coffins have left only traces 
resembling charcoal, and the large iron nails and clamps with which they 


Clamp, with the Iron Nails remaining. From the Roman Cemetery at St. Acheul. 


were fastened together. It is easy to see these graves in the cuttings in the 
sand-pits; they vary in depth; the greater part are from three to six feet 
below the surface; but this depth is nothing in comparison with that of the 
hatchets. The manner in which they lie may be thus described by a man 
ignorant of geology. The bed of vegetable earth is about five feet in 
depth ; then a bed of clay about the same thickness; under the clay a 
thick bed of gravel and sand mixed with flints, many of which are rounded 
by the action of water, like pebbles on the sea-shore, whilst others have 
scarcely had their angles rounded off by the contact with the current or 
the waves; they resemble such pebbles as are found on the banks of a 
river or in the bed of a torrent. It is in this bed of gravel, which is at 
least six feet thick, and at a depth of from fifteen to eighteen feet from the 
surface, that the flint hatchets are found, some entire, others broken *. 





* Rigollot, Mémoire sur des instruments en silex trouvés a St. Acheul pres Amiens, 
pp. 28, 29, 38, 39; and Mém. de la soc. des antig. de la Picardie, t. xiv. 

Y La Normandie souterraine, 1**¢ edit., pp. 37, 38; 2° edit., p. 45—47.—Mém. de 
la soc. des antig. de Normandie, t. iv. pp. 238—252, et t. x. p. 279.—Thieury, St. Ger- 
vais de Rouen, pp. 98—102. 

* Ed. Lambert, Mém. de la soc. des antig. de Normandie, t. xvii. p. 423.—La Nor- 
mandie souterraine, 1°*¢ edit., p. 41, 42; 2° edit., pp. 50, 51.—Bulletin Monumental, 
t. xxii. pp. 23—25. ® See section given at p. 263. 
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It is singular that all are unfinished, none are polished; they are the 
rudiments of tools, rather than perfect tools. None of these flints appear 
to have passed through fire, as is supposed to have been the case with 
the Celtic hatchets of grey pebble. But it is evident that, half formed as 
they are, they are the work of the human hand. No man of honest mind 
could mistake this. 

On the other hand, it is not less certain that the earth in which they are 
found is entirely virgin soil, free from all trace of human work, and that it 
is now in the same state in which it was left by the waters. It remains to 
be known to what period this formation belongs, and by what sort of 
waters it was deposited here,—an important question, which time will re- 
solve. What I am quite certain of is, that the hatchets are found there, 
I have seen -with my own eyes one taken out of the earth, brought to 
light by the pickaxe of a workman, and that it came out of ground 
which had never been moved since its formation by the water. This 
hatchet, it is true, was not entire, but in such a case a fragment is of 
as much value as a whole one, and dhe is equally important with a thou- 
sand. My three companions were witnesses with me of the discovery, and 
their testimony corroborates mine. Close by the hatchet which we had 
taken up, in another trench, a second labourer shewed us another hatchet 
still fixed in the soil, and lying in its natural bed. He reserved this, he said, 
for the English. M. Dusevel and myself examined this piece, touched it, 
and removed some of the gravel from it, and lifted it from the soil in which 
it was fixed by one end only. These labourers, many of whom are 
women and children, were quite ignorant of what they had found, and of 
the scientific interest attached to them, and for several years past they have 
found hundreds of these stohe implements. On the 30th and 31st of 
October I collected the products of two days’ work of six or eight persons, 
and I carried away twelve hatchets, besides four or five pieces which ap- 
peared to me of less interest. 

These labourers, who are as blind as their tools, are astonished at the 
importance which is attached to these rude implements, which are nothing 
to them, and which in their popular ideas they call “ cats-tongues».” 
Their good faith cannot in any way be suspected, and even if several 
savants had not seen the hatchets in situ, the suspicion of their being 
forgeries of these labourers is wholly inadmissible. From time to time, at 
the end of a day’s work, a labourer hides in the ground, or brings home 
with him, two or three of these “cats-tongues;” he keeps them carefully 
for the visitors, who remunerate him according to their pleasure. Now to 
make two or three of these hatchets, a day would hardly suffice, and he 
would require tools which he does not possess. It appears to me impos- 





® G. Pouchet, Excursion aug carridres de St. Acheul, p. 25.—L. Giraud, Z’homme 
Sossile, p. 16.—Boucher de Perthes, Bullet. de la soc. des antiq. de Picardie, 1859, 
No. ii. p. 69. 
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sible for these labourers to make such hatchets, which they are ready to 
sell for a few pence, as impossible as for them to forge the nails and iron 
clamps of the coffinse, which they are equally ready to sell for a trifle. These 
nails are Gallo-Roman, they are 1,300 or 1,400 years old, and the work- 
people are equally ignorant respecting them and the hatchets. These 
remains are genuine; they belong to science, and it is from her that we 
must expect an explanation of them. 


Dieppe, 12th December, 1860. Tue Assit CocHet. 


[We are much indebted to the Abbé Cochet for this interesting commu- 
nication. It may contain nothing new to those who have watched the 
progress of these discoveries, but it is a good and clear summary of what is 
known about them; and by the numerous witnesses which he brings for- 
ward, all testifying to the same facts, most of them persons who are well 
known, and some of European reputation, he leaves no room for doubt on 
the subject, however it may be explained. 

We are enabled also, through the kindness of the indefatigable Abbé, 
to represent from his drawings several of the more remarkable specimens 
from the collection of M. Boucher de Perthes. These will be found on the 
next page; and accompanying them will be found some others. The latter 
are reduced from the sketches made by Mr. Evans, which will appear in 
the Archeologia, to illustrate a very interesting paper read by that gentle- 
man before the Society of Antiquaries. 

With the Abbé’s drawings exact descriptions were sent, which we have 
printed beneath each, and therefore further reference to them in this place is 
needless. With respect to Mr. Evans’ examples, which were also taken from 
Abbeville and Amiens, we should say that they are chosen as exhibiting 
the two classes of implements which have as yet been discovered, namely, 
1, the pointed flints, which seem to have been intended for lance or 
spear-heads ; and 2, the oval or almond-shaped implements, presenting a 
cutting edge all round. There is also a third class which Mr. Evans 
describes, namely, the flint flakes, apparently intended for arrow-heads or 
knives. To the first of the three classes belongs fig. No. 1, to the second 
figs. 2 and 3, and to the third class fig. 4. 

The whole of the specimens given have been found in the sand and 
gravel pits, either in the neighbourhood of Amiens or of Abbeville. 

It remains to be added that the identity of these implements with those 
known to antiquaries as belonging to the Stone Period is beyond question ; 
but this only proves that they belonged to a people in the earliest stage 
of civilization, as similar implements are used by the Esquimaux at the 
present day. The following illustrations, taken from Professor Worsaae’s 





© See Illustration, p. 257. 
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Long Hatchet or Knife found at Menche- A rough hewn Hatchet, found by M. Boycher de 
court, near Abbeville, at a depth of 16 ft. Perthes at the depth of 144 ft. in the a'luvial soil 


4in. in theclay. The cut flint and fossil near the Market-place at Abbeville, in 1856. 
remains are very rare in this bed. They 
are generally found much deeper. 


Sketch of a Knife found in 1852 in the alluvial Flint Knife shewing traces of the action of water, 
soil at Abbeville at the Moulin-Quignon, found at Abbeville by M. Boucher de Perthes 
19 ft. 10 in. in depth, on the chalk. 1845, in the alluvial soil near the hospital. 
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Flint Flake from Menchecourt, 
Abbeville (half-size). 


Flint Implement of spear-shape form, found 
near Amiens. 
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Flint Implement of oval form, found near Flint Implement of spear-shupe form, 
Abbeville. found near Amiens. 
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work on Primeval Antiquities, shew the manner in which they were fixed 
in handles for use. 


Illustrations from Worsaae’s Antiquities of Denmark. 
Shewing the mode of attaching the flint hatchets, &c., to handles. 


We are indebted to the kindness of the Abbé Cochet for a diagram of 
the accompanying section of the soils at Menchecourt, near Abbeville. 


EXPLANATION OF THE SECTION ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
Recent or Alluvial Soil. 


I. Black vegetable surface soil; humus. 
II. Lower vegetable soil, clayey, (a mixture of clay and humus), 


Diluvial Soil, or “ Clysmien.” 
III. Brown clay, biéfeuse beneath. 
IV. Upper bed of flints rolled and broken, mixed with masses of white marl, 
and of chalk rolled in almond-shaped fragments. 
V. Ferruginous loam (glaise), brown and very compact, (commonly called dif). 


Mud—detritus. 
(VI. Marly clay interspersed with broken flints with a white crust on them. 


Clay— Sandy. 

VII. Marly sand, the Sable gras of the workmen, (the thickness of this bed 
amounts sometimes to above fifteen feet, and it contains mammalian 
remains). 

VIIL. Beds of chalk rolled and reduced to small pisiform fragments, mixed 
with flinty gravel; these beds penetrate the bed of marly sand (VII.) at 
different heights. 

1X. White loam, mixed with seams of ochreous sand. 

X. Bed of light-coloured sand, the Sable aigre-jaune of the workmen, containing 
small fragments of rolled chalk and broken shells. 

XI. Grey, sandy loam. 

XII. Loam and ochreous sand in seams. 

XIII. Pure grey loam. 

XIV. A seam of ochre. 





T. Ciysmren LIMoNEvX. 








Sandy. 

; (XV. Alternate beds, slightly inclined, of grey and white sand, with shells, the 
Sable aigre of the workmen. (It is in the midst of this sand that the 
J shells and diluvial bones are chiefly found.) 

Pebbly. 

XVI. Lower bed of flints rolled and broken. 


= These marks indicate the places in which the flint hatchets have 
— = been found. 
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In addition to the section of the cutting at Menchecourt, the Abbé has 
given us two descriptions of the section at St. Acheul. The first is by 
M. Dusevel, who was present when the discovery was made :— 


1°, Vegetable earth (in which was found the tombs) . 

2°, Clay with fine grey sand (almost resembling river- sand), containing re- 
mains of shells : . , ° 
. Pebbles 


Total 18 9 


The next is the description of the soil as it was given to the Abbé by 
M. Garnier, the Curator of the Library at Amiens :— 


Argillo-ferruginous mould 

Grey mud mixed with chalk and flints 
Ferruginous clay 

White sand . 

Bed of broken flints and mud 


Total 18 9 
Chalk ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ é " ‘ ; oe 
It will be seen that the accounts, although not agreeing in detail, agree in 
the main features. 
For the sake of comparison we here give from other sources the sections 
of the pits we have mentioned. The following is the description of the 
pits at Menchecourt, as given by Mr. Prestwich? :— 


Average 
1. A mass of brown sandy clay, with angular fragments of flints and thickness. 
cbalk-rubble. No organic remains. Base very irregular and in- 
dented into bed No. 2 ° ‘ : . 2 to 12 feet. 
. A light-coloured sandy clay (“ sable gras’ ” of the workmen) analo- 
gous to the loess, containing land-shells, Pupa, Helix, Clausilia, 
of recent species. Flint-axes and mammalian remains are said to 
occur occasionally in this bed = - . 8 to 25 feet. 
. White sand (“sable aigre”) with one to two feet of sub- -angular 
flint-gravel at base. This bed abounds in land and fresh-water- 
shells of recent species of the genera Helix, Succinea, Cyclas, Pisi- 
dium, Valvata, Bithynia, and Planorbis, together with the marine 
Buccinum undatum, Cardium edule, Tellina solidula, and Purpura 
lapilius. The author has also found the Cyrena consobrina and 
Litorina rudis. With them are associated numerous mammalian 
remains, and, it is said, flint implements . - 2to 6 feet. 
4. Light-coloured sandy marl, in places very hard, with ) 
Zonites, Succinea, and Pupa. Not traversed . - 8 feet. 


The flint implements are said to occur occasionally in the beds of sandy clay 
above the white sand, but are chiefly found on the top of the beds of flints. 
From the same source we obtain a section of the pits at St. Acheul, 


as follows :— 
Average 
1. Brown brick-earth (many old tombs and some coins) with an _ thickness. 
irregular bed of flint-gravel. No organic remains. Divisional 
plane between 1 and 2 uneven and very often indented : - 10 to 15 feet. 
2a. Whitish marl and sand, with small chalk-debris. Land and fresh- 
water shells (Lymnea, Succinea, Helix, Bithynia, Planorbis, Pupa, 





* Proceedings of the Royal Society, May 26, 1859. 
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Ave 
Pisidium, and Ancylus, all of recent species) are common, and thickness. 
mammalian bones and teeth are occasionally found . ° - 2 to 8 feet. 

2b. Coarse sub-angular flint-gravel, white with irregular ochreous and 
ferruginous seams, with tertiary flint pebbles and small sandstone- 
blocks. Remains of shells as above, in patches of sand. Teeth and 
bones of elephant and of species of horse, ox, and deer, generally 
near the base. This bed is further remarkable for containing the 
worked flints (“haches” of M. de Perthes, and “langues des chat” 
ofthe workmen) . J ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 6 to 12 feet. 
Resting on uneven surface of Chalk strata. 


It will be seen in comparing these that there are considerable variations. 
This is but natural. In sand and gravel pits, as the men dig, the section 
changes constantly, and we have only to suppose the sections taken at 
different times or a little distance from each other. But there are certain 
main features in all the descriptions of any one section which are similar. 

We wish we were able to gather more exact information as to the 
relative numbers of these flint heads which are found in the different beds. 
And we should like to be able to fix more exactly the vertical range, 
i.e. the highest bed in which they have been found, and the lowest. Till 
this has been done, all theories must rest upon very slight grounds. 

Our excellent cotemporary “ The Geologist” has recently published 
some valuable papers on this subject from the geological point of view, 
which have called forth, among other correspondence, an anecdote that 
seems to throw some new light upon the subject. 


* « Print IMPLEMENTS IN THE DRiFt.—The recent finding of some flint implements, 
evidently the work of man, in a stratum which geologists have been accustomed to 
consider of a date long anterior to the human era, has given rise to much discussion 
and conjecture; some appearing ready to admit (though no human remains were found 
with them) that this discovery carries back the creation of man to an almost incalcu- 
lably remote period; though so many existing facts tend to demonstrate his com- 
paratively recent origin—facts that are quite independent of scripture-chronology, or 
the testimony of tradition. 

“ By what means these manufactured flints became imbedded in the formation re- 
ferred to is a question that perhaps can never pave a perfectly satisfactory solution ; but 
an idea that seems to have some possibly explanatory bearing on the point was suggested 
to me in reading the other day an account of the construction of the Thames Tunnel. 

“In the course of making the excavations for this work, the difficulties that arose 
from the nature of the soil in some parts induced the contractors to procure a diving- 
bell, for the purpose of examining the bottom of the river. On the first inspection that 
took place by means of this machine a shovel and hammer were left on the spot by the 
divers ; but these tools were, contrary to their expectations, nowhere to be found on 
their next visit. In the progress of the excavation, however, while advancing the pro- 
tecting wooden framework, this missing shovel and hammer were found in the way of 
it, having descended at least eighteen feet into the ground, and probably resting on, 
or mixed up with, some ancient deposit. Supposing these articles had not been re- 
covered by the excavators, and that the soft stratum through which they sunk so 
deeply had, by some geological changes in the locality, become solidified, and encrusted 
with several layers of fresh soil, and that some future geologist had found the lost 
hammer and shovel in the position described, it would doubtless have furnished as strong 
an argument in that day for the vast antiquity of the human race, as the discovery of 
these said flint implements in the drift has done in our own. 

“Tam not aware of what material the superincumbent stratum above the drift in 
that place is composed; but, however compact now, it may possibly in a former age 
have been sufficiently liquefied by some aqueous irruption or submersion to cause sub- 
stances of the specific gravity of flint to sink through it; as the silex has evidently 
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done throngh the chalk in a fluid state, or as our shovel and hammer did through the 
soil in the river. 

“Whatever difficulties may attend this hypothesis, they certainly are not greater 
than are involved in the startling and wholly unsupported assumption, that the late 
flint discovery proves man to have existed before the Straits of Dover were formed, or 
the mammoth and other fossil animals had become extinct. 

“ After all, it may perhaps be a question whether surmises and speculations of this 
kind are at all needful in the present case—whether geologists themselves have not oc- 
casioned all the doubt and mystery respecting these flint instruments, by assigning an 
antiquity to the drift formation which does not belong to it: assuming a fact, which is 
only theory based on some erroneous data. Indeed, between the advocates for the 
remote and those for the recent creation of man, it is solely a question as to the authen- 
ticity of the respectively ascribed dates, or which of these widely varying periods has 
the greatest weight of probability or evidence to support it; and here, apart from the 
Mosaic account of this event, all the past history and present state of man upon earth 
tends to prove (in geological language) his modern introduction on our globe—that he 
was the last, as well as the most perfect, of all the great and marvellous works of God, 

“If, therefore, there are valid reasons for concluding that man has not been in ex- 
istence more than somewhere about six thousand years, the theory that would give him 
a date of forty or fifty thousand, especially if founded only on the discovery of wrought 
flints in so equivocal a formation as the Drift, cannot be considered to be of sufficient 
authority to shake the generally entertained belief on the subject.” 

It would follow from this that if the soil in which these implements are 
found were the bed of a river, there is no need for supposing them to be 
of any very high antiquity. But allowing that the soil in which they are 
found has been at some period the bed of a river or lake,—or allow that 
they may be on the site of pfahlbauten or crannoges of some remote 
period,—still, as in two or three instances, the site is at the present time 
nearly a hundred feet above the level of the river Somme,—and the Abbé 
Cochet has shewn us that the Roman graves, of the age of which no one is 
better able to judge than himself, are in one of the upper strata far above 
that in which these flint implements are found,—it follows of necessity that 
they were deposited before the Roman period. 

Now looking at the matter geologically, we may say that there are 
no appearances, as far as have yet been discovered, of any sudden con- 
vulsion of nature which would account for the bed of the lake or river 
being changed into the hill side. IF, then, we must allow the slow process 
of upheaval to have gone gradually on,—such as is going on almost imper- 
ceptibly in various parts of the world,—it is something fearful the time 
that must have elapsed since these weapons were deposited. And this, 
it is to be remembered, is on the supposition that the flints were deposited 
at the surface, and had sunk through to the depth of several feet. 

But if we suppose the flints belong to the beds in which they are found, 
still greater must be the number of years allowed to elapse while so many 
different beds—deposited, as is proved by their character, at different times 
and under different circumstances—have accumulated one above the other. 

We call attention to these points only to exhibit the difficulties which 
beset the question, and the great importance which their solution involves. 
Our business is to record facts, and, as historians, we have attempted to 
lay before our readers as completely as possible all the discoveries which 
bear upon the question. ] 





SPENSER’S POETICAL WORKS*. 


We have watched with some interest the successive issues “of these 
volumes under the belief that they were likely to do justice to the memory 
of a great poet. The fortunes of Spenser’s poetry have been hitherto 
hardly more favourable than those of the man. In spite of his genius and 
his friends, he died neglected, poor, and in an agony of helpless grief; and 
his writings, in spite of the delight they have afforded to successive gene- 
rations of critics, poets, and scholars, have never fairly found their way 
into the public mind. Shakespeare and Milton have been, and still are, 
names known and reverenced by the many to whom Spenser—their elder 
in the brotherhood of illustrious poetic creators—is, at best, an unfamiliar 
sound. To them the transcendent merits of “The Faery Queen” have 
been a buried treasure; whilst men of genius—the poets especially—of 
Spenser's own time, and almost ever since, have studied, loved, and imi- 
tated them, and have left to us a glorious succession of tributes to his rare 
excellence which extends downwards, with scarcely any interruption, from 
the ‘‘ heavenly Spenser” of his contemporary, Nash, to the “ no poet has 
ever had a more exquisite sense of the beautiful” of our own contem- 
porary, Wilson. 

A glance at the collected poetry of Spenser satisfies us of some of the 
chief reasons why it has never hitherto found favour in the hearts and 
understandings of the multitude. To readers in general, the “‘ Faery Queen” 
is, it must be owned, a poem of appalling length. In the edition now be- 
fore us it extends, with the help of some brief contributions by the Editor, 
through more than three volumes and a half, octavo; and it has been 
calculated that it ‘“‘ would have contained, had it been completed, not 
much under a hundred thousand verses.” The public have no appetite for 
literary feasts so prodigal as this. But besides this ground of disfavour, 
there is in all Spenser’s poems, though least so in his greatest, an affected 
use of a language more antiquated than that of the times in which he 
wrote. From this circumstance there has been needed for the understanding 
of his poetry an amount of study not at all congenial to the habits of 
unlettered or unpractised readers. And these repulsive influences have 
been, we doubt not, very materially aggravated by the darkness of that 
allegoric veil in which the beauty of his great poem is invested. Bunyan’s 
allegory, which the dullest reader sees through, increases, if it does not 
create, the charm of his bewitching book, but Spenser’s can be only 





* “The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. With Memoir and Critical Disserta- 
tions, by the Rev. George Gilfillan. In five volumes.” (Edinburgh: James Nichol, 
104, High-street. Loudon: James Nisbet and Co. Dublin: W. Robertson.) 
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mastered by an effort not at all akin to the condition of entranced delight 
into which such poetry as his should sink the soul. The poem would 
be less ingenious certainly, but decidedly more enchanting, if there were 
no moral lesson to be learned beneath the adventures of his champions 
stout and ladies fair. 

In pursuance of his effort “‘ now for the first time to facilitate the perusal 
of the works of this illustrious author, and thus confer on the many 
the gratification which the few have hitherto enjoyed,” the Editor has, 
we believe, done the best that could be done in the case of the im- 
pediments we have just referred to. He has not cut away any portion 
of the poem,—for where are the cantos or the stanzas we could willingly 
consent to spare? but he has modernized the old spelling, which was beyond 
measure puzzling and repulsive to the mass of common readers, and he has 
given in the margin the modern synonyms of all old or obsolete words. 
These are the only liberties he has presumed to take with Spenser's text; 
but these, however obnoxious they may be to the learned, are services of 
matchless value to the multitude, who have sense, and taste, and feeling 
enough to enjoy the richest effusions of the poet, though they may want 
learning enough to pierce through the obscurities of his fine old form of 
speech. Mr. Gilfillan has, moreover, helped the unlettered reader well 
in the case of Spenser’s allegories. He has not, indeed, cast his explana- 
tory light into all the dark places of the poem, for this, as he truly enough 
observes, would have required a “‘ commentary larger than the text,’’ but 
he has given such a clue to the labyrinth as will enable those who follow it 
attentively to penetrate the mazes with small hazard cf confusion or mis- 
hap. In brief and clear phrase he tells us who and what are typified by 
the knights and ladies whose “ fierce wars and faithful loves” are made to 
moralize the poet’s song. 

In addition to these helps to an easy understanding and enjoyment of the 
“Faery Queen,” the Editor has added to every volume a glossary of all the 
classical allusions it contains; and he has, moreover, supplied two essays— 
one, on the genius and poetry of Spenser, and the other on the poet’s life— 
which are instructive and agreeable accompaniments to his edition of the 
works. The little that is known of Spenser's personal history makes one 
of the many mournful pages in the records of men of genius. The day was 
never a serene one, and it closed in irremediable gloom. The best portion 
of lris life was spent under the two curses of patronage on the one hand, and 
ministerial oppression on the other. Burghley appears to have thwarted 
the favours and intended benefits which Leicester and his other friends 
supposed they had obtained for him. A pension was granted to him by the 
Queen ; but the Lord Treasurer withheld it, and payment, it is said—on an 
authority which has been objected to—was only obtained at last by the 
poet finding an opportunity of presenting to her Majesty this singular 
remonstrance :— 
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“I was promised on a time, 
To have reason for my rhyme ; 
From that time unto this season, 
I received nor rhyme nor reason.” 

Elizabeth submitted to no trifling with her will, so the great statesman 
was reprimanded and the great poet paid. A grant which was eventually 
more ‘disastrous to Spenser was that of a portion of the forfeited estate of 
the Earl of Desmond, which is supposed to have been procured for him 
from the Queen by Sir Philip Sidney. It was a condition of the grant that 
the poet should reside on the estate, and this made him in reality “ a ban- 
ished man.”’ True it is that he was living in the midst of scenery a poet 
must delight in, that in his castle of Kilcolman he had the honour of 
receiving Raleigh as a guest, and that many of his most wonderful poetic 
visions were conceived, and much of his “ Faery Queen” written, in 

the coolly shade 
Of the green alders by the Mulla’s shore.” 

It was, nevertheless, an uninviting and ungenial home to him. “ He had,” 
says Mr. Gilfillan, “ left London and all its delightful society; he had in 
Ireland few kindred spirits; and he was living in a country far more dis- 
organized than even now, torn by warring factions, wasted by poverty, 
blinded by superstition, and reeling toward the Great Rebellion which broke 
out a few years afterwards and deluged the land in blood.” Such, how- 
ever, as it was, the poet’s home was utterly laid waste in Tyrone’s rebellion. 
Mr. Gilfillan refers to a conjecture that the rebels were hounded on in their 
attack on Kilcolman by a personal antipathy of James the Sixth (of Scotland) 
to the author of the “ Faery Queen.” Whether this conjecture can be made 
good we know not. The castle of Kilcolman was burned to the ground, the 
property and precious manuscripts of the poet were destroyed or stolen, and 
his infant child perished amidst the flames. Spenser himself escaped to Lon- 
don, where he died, broken-hearted and in want, a few months afterwards. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s “Essay on the Genius and Poetry of Spenser,” is an 
outburst of imaginative eulogy, which may seem extravagant to readers 
whose pulses beat more calmly. It is emphatically the criticism of a poet, 
not of a philosopher. In this spirit he defends Spenser’s description of a 
forest from the objection of Hallam and of Ruskin, and brings the autho- 
rity of Addison to bear in favour of the poet’s privilege of putting what 
he pleases, though nature does not, in neighbourly conjunction with each 
other in his wood. In this spirit, too, he has an admirable passage of 
comparison between the author of the ‘“‘ Faery Queen” and the author 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a comparison which gives the preference on 
many points to the unlettered Bunyan, and which closes with the gratify- 
ing consideration that “there was a time when no critic durst liken the 
dreamer of Elstowe to the dreamer of Mulla’s shore; but that time has 
gone by for ever.’’ Of that dreamer of Mulla’s shore the most conspicuous 
endowment was, undoubtedly, the imaginative wealth which gave life and 
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luxuriance, and inexhaustible variety of beauty to his pictures; and the 
Editor is probably not wrong in believing that, in this particular, he was 
so nearly equal to Shakespeare, that the difference is made up for by 
Spenser’s great superiority in the learning that is gained from books. In 
that learning his resources were immense. Science, art, philosophy, and 
the stores of Greek and Roman literature are found contributing their 
choicest treasures in abundance to enrich his great poem, and to make 
good his title to be considered one of the most learned of the poets, And 
these qualifications of extensive learning and boundless imaginative power 
wanted no assistance that the arts of speech could give them to obtain 
efficient and abounding life and utterance in a poetic form. All that was 
suitable to his purpose in the storehouses of language, whether old, or ob- 
solete, or scholarly, or scientific, Spenser forced with a magician’s mastery 
into his service, and made elemental in the inexhaustible music of his song. 
In the sweetness, and the beauty, and the ever-varying fascination of this 
music, Spenser’s happiest versification is unrivalled; and we feel as we 
linger over it that he is, as Hazlitt has well said, “the poet of our waking 
dreams; and that he has invented not only a language, but a music of his 
own for them.” 

The length of the “ Faery Queen”’ has been, without doubt, one of the 
grand impediments to its popularity. But this objection might be easily 
set aside by losing sight of the connecting links by which the various 
divisions are held together, and regarding them and reading them as so 
many separate wholes, The late Mr. Hallam describes the first book as 
a complete poem, and deplores as an injury to it the “ useless re-appearance 
of its hero in the second.” It is a complete poem, and almost the most 
perfectly poetical and most beautiful in the language, though more than 
two centuries and a-half have passed away since it was given to the world. 
If it could appear among us now for the first time, with all the marks of 
age obliterated, and with all the charm of novelty to recommend it, with 
what a rapture of delight might we not expect it to be welcomed by the 
tens of thousands who are at this very season bending in entranced 
emotion over the pages of another poet who, also, has made the romance 
of chivalry his theme. In these circumstances the veil of allegory would 
not of necessity be any obstacle to the enjoyment. “If they do not 
meddle with the allegory,” says one of our finest critics, “it will not 
meddle with them. Without minding it at all, the whole is as plain as 
a pike-staff.” If this experiment on the taste and understanding of the 
multitude could be effectually made, we believe that the first book of the 
“Faery Queen” would soon become as much a favourite with the public 
as its signal excellence entitles it to be. The well-conceived and deeply 
interesting adventures of the Red-cross Knight and of the fair and gentle 
Una,—their journeyings, dangers, conflicts, triumphs, and mishaps,—the 
lifelike delineations of the ministers of good and evil whom they met with 
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on their way,—the lovely landscape-scenes, painted in the truest colours of 
poetic art,—the frequent glimpses of extensive learning, and the glorious 
atmosphere of imagination that pervades the whole,—form, together, so 
fascinating as well as so fine a work, that it would be next to impossible for 
any reader of taste to read it through without amazement at its beauty and 
regret for all the years it had been unenjoyed and unknown. Thenceforth, its 
choicest passages would recur to him, as they have recurred to the greatest 
of our poets from the days of “ good Queen Bess” till now, like the golden 
memories of some dream of loveliest romance. 

This experiment of a popular edition of the poetry of Spenser has been 
made at an appropriate time. ‘There is a growing taste for good poetry 
manifesting itself amongst the young men and women of the age, which is 
marked by a far more discerning and discriminating spirit than that which 
their fathers entertained ; but there is, also, a tendency among these confi- 
dent and eager critics to uphold the excellence of the great writers of their 
own time to the disparagement of that of the old bygone masters of the 
art. The diligent perusal of Spenser’s poetry would have a salutary 
influence on both these dispositions. It would feed and educate and 
strengthen the love of true poetry; and, in doing so, it would check the 
undue appreciation of those whose urns have been mainly filled at those 
time-honoured fountains. In many of the older authors in our fine old 
English tongue, in prose as well as poetry,—in Hooker, and Taylor, and 
Leighton, as well as in Chaucer, and Spenser, and Shakespeare,—there is 
a width and depth of wisdom, and a marvellous sweetness and force of 
expression, which their scholars and successors have in vain attempted 
to approach; and the contemplation, from time to time, of this great 
genial excellence in those memorable fathers of our literature, is a whole- 
some and instructive exercise for those who would heartily pay homage to 
literature in the present age. As models of what genius may accomplish, 
and as ministers of high intelligent enjoyment, the compositions of these 
great men are indeed, even now, unequalled; and it is in this sense, and 
on this account, that an edition of the works of any one of them which 
helps to extend its influence through a larger circle of society becomes an 
absolute public good. In Mr. Gilfillan’s edition of the poetry of Spenser, 
many errors and many oversights may be readily discerned, but it has, 
nevertheless, the merit of this tendency in a high degree. It is likely to 
do good service by making the transcendent beauty of his poetry familiar 
tomany who else had never known it, and to elevate and delight many by its 
magnificent imaginations, its richly-finished delineations of nature, the 
perfect music of its verse, and the noble lessons which it teems with both 
of wisdom and of good. Let it only accomplish this, and all its imper- 
fections as a scholarly edition of Spenser’s poetry will have received an 
adequate atonement. 





CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURES. 


Mr. CockeRrEtt’s long public career has been eminently such as gives 
him a right to speak on the subject of Classical Architecture, and his 
name is well known among the learned of every capital in Europe, whose 
academies we believe have united to do him honour more extensively than 
any other Englishman of the age. Yet in England his praises have been 
sounded by the trumpet of fame far less extensively than they have de- 
served, although his professional and professorial services have combined 
to place him in the foremost ranks of those whom, in classical terms, we 
should call de patria optimé meriti, or, in the words of Virgil,— 


“ Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo.” 


He had scarcely reached the age of manhood when circumstances carried 
his steps to Greece, then, of course, subject to Turkish laws. The genius 
loci, the grand old classical associations of Athens, had their full effect on 
his young mind, and fired his enthusiasm; the acquaintance of Lord 
Byron, who was then living in that city, kindled in him a still greater 
zeal for the revival of Grecian art, and more especially, as was to be ex- 
pected from his professional training, of Grecian architecture. A fortunate 
chance brought together to the same centre of attraction some other artists 
and men of letters, all engaged in the study of Grecian antiquities. These 
were the Chevalier Bronstedt of Copenhagen, M. Koes from Denmark (who 
died at Zante in 1812), the Baron Haller of Nuremberg, the Baron Stack- 
elberg, M. Linckh of Wurtemberg, and the late Mr. Foster, architect, of 
Liverpool. As soon as these ardent spirits had well-nigh exhausted the 
capital of Attica, they began to think of turning their attention to the ex- 
amination of the many magnificent remains in the neighbouring states. In 
company with Messrs. Foster and Linckh and Baron Haller, Mr. Cockerell 
resolved on exploring the little island of Augina, and of rescuing from 
oblivion, even if he could not secure actual possession of, the remains of 
sculpture which still, as he had reason to suspect, lay buried under the soil 
which had gathered during upwards of twenty centuries around the ruins 
of the magnificent temple of Zeus Panhellenius, still standing on one of 
the noble peaks of that island :— 

“ Accordingly, in April, 1811,” to use Mr. Cockerell’s own words, “having spent the 
previous evening with Lord Byron in pouring out libations in propitiation of his home- 


ward voyage to England to reap the rich harvest of fame which awaited his return, 
we left the Pireus just after midnight, and arrived at break of day under the Pan- 





* “The Temples of Jupiter Panhellenius at gina and of Apollo Epicurius at Basse 
near Phigaleia in Arcadia. By C. R. Cockerell, R.A., Professor of Architecture in the 
Royal Academy, Honorary D.C.L. Oxon., &., &c.” (Weale. 1860.) 
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hellenian mount. Fortunately, even at that early season we were enabled to bivouac 
without fear, owing to the settled fineness of the weather, and we found our accom- 
modation complete by making use of the cave at the north-east end of the platform on 
which the temple stands, originally perhaps an oracular adytum or recess 

village, the modern capital of ASgina, furnished such provisions and labourers as were 
necessary for the excavations. The mountain thyme afforded fuel, partridges were in 
abundance, and the shepherds provided our party with kids which were roasted on 
wooden spits over a blazing fire when the labours of the day were brought to 
a close.” 


Not being molested by bandits or by sickness, in the course of a very 
few days, by digging around the site of the temple, they found themselves in 
possession of almost every detail that they had desired; and within about 
a week they lit upon a fragment of Parian marble, which on closer inspec- 
tion proved to be the head of a warrior, enclosed in a casque and perfect 
in every feature; and this was immediately followed by the discovery of 
seventeen entire statues, and the fragments of nearly a dozen more, which 
they brought to light with great rejoicing from the places where they had 
lain buried for fifteen or twenty centuries. The prefatory chapter tells us 
how all this was accomplished, in spite of all difficulties and dangers from 
greedy Turkish pashas and subordinate magistrates, to say nothing of the 
robbers and bandits who still haunt the islands of Hellas, the latter, no 
doubt, true and genuine descendants of the pirates who swarmed about the 
islands of the Archipelago, if we may believe Thucydides, (i. 4.) some ten 
centuries before the Christian era, and whose spirits must be delighted to 
see with what zest their descendants still carry on the predatory raids which, 
as the historian says, were “ thought to be no matters to cause a blush, but 
rather exploits which gained credit to the performers.’’ Of the companions 
who accompanied him in his expedition to Aigina, and took part in the 
excavations, Mr. Cockerell tells us that he is the last and only survivor; and, 
even while his work was passing through the press, it appears that two of 
the warmest of his supporters, Col. Leake and Mr. W. R. Hamilton, F.R.S., 
formerly Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and to whose kind 
offices he owed the removal of many obstructions in his path, were carried 
off by the hand of death. 

At this time three volumes of “ Stuart’s Athens,” published under the 
auspices of the Dillettanti Society (1762—1794), had already appeared, and 
the fourth and last volume was being prepared for publication; and no 
doubt a very natural desire on the part of Mr. Cockerell to contribute 
something of the same kind himself, has resulted, after an interval of fifty 
years, in the magnificent folio now given to the public. 

We pass by Mr. Cockerell’s description of the modern island of Aigina, 
though it will be found of great interest to the English reader ; for Aigina of 
old, in the days of “living Greece,” was very much among the people 
of Hellas what England is among the states of Europe, the small, inde- 
pendent, naval, and commercial power, which made its influence felt alike 
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in war and in the arts of peace. But it is high time that we passed on- 
wards to the temple itself. 

Those who have visited the Parthenon at Athens can form to themselves 
an approximate notion, but an approximate notion only, of the magnificence 
of one of the Grecian temples in the days of its pride and glory. Its 
majestic size, its admirable proportions, its calm repose, all strike the eye 
and the’ imagination in a very marked manner, and in one which those who 
have seen it will not readily forget. Mr. Cockerell’s splendid volume gives 
us a picture of the temple of Jupiter during the excavations in 1811, and 
also as it must have appeared in the days when it was crowded by Grecian 
worshippers, and as it might again appear if the restorations suggested by 
the artist and the architect could be carried into practical effect by the 
purses of the learned and wealthy members of society. But we are afraid 
that the cui bono question in this case could not be answered one hundredth 
part as satisfactorily as if asked with reference to the restoration of a 
Welsh cathedral or an English minster. 


“Compared with the temples of Jupiter in other countries,” observes Mr. Cockerell, 
“and with those of more recent date, the Aginetan temple was certainly small in its 
dimensions; but at the same time the character of the architecture in the order and 
the distribution of its plan was probably the most magnificent used at that time in 
Greece, and entirely corresponds with the majesty of the deity to whom it was dedi- 
cated. It was hexastyle, peripteral, with a double order in the interior, and hy- 
pethral. ... The colossal eye of ivory and other fragments of the same material found 
within the walls of the cella, must have belonged toa statue twenty-five feet high, 
even in a sitting posture.” 

As to the date of the erection of the temple there are two opinions; one, 
which refers it to the era immediately following on the conclusion of the 
Persian wars (B.c. 479—70), when the Aiginetans, flushed with victory, 
might naturally have shewn their gratitude to the tutelary deities of their 
“tight little island” by propitiating the AZacide with this magnificent 
structure. The other opinion ascribes its date to B.c. 600, before the 
Eginetans had reached the height of their prosperity, and when they were 
permitted by Amasis, King of Egypt, to build in that country a temple of 
Panhellenian Jove as a centre of worship for their colonists and traders, as 
we learn from Herodotus, (ii. ch. 178). On this Col. Leake remarks 
that “it is difficult to imagine that the great national work at home was 
not completed before this temple in Egypt was erected, which, as we 
know, was B.c. 560.” This date Mr. Cockerell himself prefers, on purely 
technical grounds, and supports his assertion by arguments which to us 
appear sufficiently convincing for all practical purposes. 

It is agreed by all, artists and architects alike, that the splendid series 
of sculptures which once adorned the pediments of this magnificent struc- 
ture represented the legendary deeds of the national heroes, the A®acide ; 
the eastern pediment having been filled with a scene from the early siege 
of Troy by Hercules, while the western pediment was devoted to the 
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combat between Hector and Patroclus, as related in the Iliad. As we see 
in the engravings, in Mr. Cockerell’s restoration of the latter, the Tela- 
monian Ajax, assisted by Teucer and Ajax Oileus, is in the act of defend- 
ing Patroclus. To the left is Hector, who has felled the hero to the ground, 
and Hippolytus stands by, ready to strike the final and fatal blow. Paris 
is clearly distinguished in the background; and to the right and left are 
two personages, who, as Mr. Cockerell urges, because they wear fillets, are 
meant for inferior divinities, probably representing Simois and Scamander, 
described by Homer as wounded while interfering on behalf of their be- 
loved Trojans. In the midst stands Minerva, in the act of putting an end 
to the combat. She is not only in the midst, but holds the central post in 
point of meaning and interest; for the eyes of all the others converge to- 
wards her, while she stands motionless and regardless, as a controlling 
divinity. 

“With respect to the arms and dress,” observes Mr. Cockerell, “it is interesting to 
remark that, as suited to the acide, the Mginetan artists seem to have adhered 
strictly to the received traditional notions respecting every particular which was 
deemed admissible without injury to the work. We do not see here the armour worn 
by the Greeks of gina in the fifth century B.c., but that which was conventionally 
accepted by the learned of that day as used at the siege of Troy. The general re- 
semblance of this group and of the costumes to subjects painted on the most archaic 
vases is remarkable ; they have that pugnacity of expression which indicates an age when 
military heroism was the beau ideal of excellence, in contradistinction to the subsequent 


ages of Greece, which present us with subjects generally of a peaceful and often of 
a voluptuous character.” 


For anything like an approximate idea of the exquisite beauty of the 
figures, as they must have appeared when fresh from the sculptor’s hands, 
we must refer the reader to the work itself, which is well worth a patient 
study by every artist, if it be only for their exquisite anatomical pro- 
portions. 

But if these statues are so very beautiful, it occurred to us to enquire, 
why are they not in the British Museum? Thereby hangs a tale. No 
sooner had Mr. Cockerell and his friends obtained possession of the buried 
treasures, than they resolved to transport them to a place where they would 
be safe from the intervention of the Turkish pashas and their hungry 
officials. Accordingly they were taken first by ship to Athens, and thence 
on the backs of mules to Zante. Not feeling quite secure of their treasures 
even there, they trans-shipped them to Malta, where they were safely 
landed on English soil. By the good offices of Mr. W. R. Hamilton, an 
English officer was sent out to Malta with a commission to bid for them if 
offered for public sale, and with a ship at his disposal to bring them home 
in; but through some blunder in the “ Circumlocution Office,” they were 
offered for sale at one place, and the bidder was despatched to another; and 
the consequence was that after some competition they were “ knocked 
down” under the auctioneer’s hammer to the King of Bavaria, by whom 
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they have been placed in the Glyptothek at Munich. The A®ginetan 
gallery of that building is devoted to their reception, and they will be 
found described in considerable detail in Murray’s “ Handbook of Southern 
Germany.” 

The ther temple described in Mr. Cockerell’s volume is that of the 
Apollo Epicurius at Basse, not far from Phigaleia, in the interior of 
Arcadia. Even in the old classical times of ancient Greece this part of the 
Peloponnesus was far from being easily accessible, as it lay far away from 
the sea-coast, and among ridges of untamed and mountainous heights, 
almost wholly destitute of roads, and therefore proportionately ‘‘ behind the 
rest of the world” in civilization. In modern times, too, there has been 
little or no improvement; and it required the strong stimulus of one great 
and decided success achieved to urge Mr. Cockerell and his colleagues to 
engage in a second effort still more difficult and dangerous than the 
former. However, the second exploration was carried to an equally suc- 
cessful issue with the first, and not only was the entire plan of the building 
brought to light, but the entire series of statues which composed the frieze 
were discovered in such a state of repair that, without much difficulty, 
Mr. Cockerell has been able to restore them to what was beyond a doubt 
their original plan. The figures at Basse represent the Battle of the 
Centaurs and the Amazons, as recorded in the old Greek mythology. 


“The largest and most learned composition,” says Mr. Cockerell, ‘‘ undoubtedly is 
that which represents Hercules in the act of defeating the Queen of the Amazons. On 
either side are two compositions especially beautiful and elaborate, in which are sug- 
gested conspicuous acts of humanity—in the one case an Amazon interferes to save 
a Greek, and in the other a Greek rushes forward to save an Amazon. The frieze ends 
on the western side in the defeat of the Amazons.” 


Mr. W. W. Lloyd, a learned and enthusiastic admirer of classical archi- 
tecture, has added an able postscript to Mr. Cockerell’s work in the shape 
of an elaborate critique on the proportions adopted in the architecture of 
the two temples described above. 

It only remains for us to express our sincere hope that Mr. Cockerell 
will not feel, now that he has retired from the active business of the pro- 
fession in which he has been so long and honourably known, that he is 
living in vain. It is not the lot of every man to produce a folio volume, of 
interest alike to the antiquarian, the scholar, and the professional architect, 
when he has passed the allotted span of “threescore years and ten.” 
Mr. Cockerell, however, has lived to enjoy the health and strength neces- 
sary for the production of such a work as this—a work which, no doubt, 
he has had in his mind’s eye for nearly half a century, and which at 
length he has been spared to accomplish and to lay before the world. 
He may well congratulate himself upon his good fortune in this respect; 
for high as his name stands here in England, and in every continental 
capital of Europe, he may say, without fear, that fifty years after his 
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arduous researches in AXgina and Arcadia were completed, he has placed 
on record a narrative of the results of those labours, which will not dis- 
credit his name, and with which his best friends have only one fault to find, 
and that is, that he did not produce it some five-and-forty years ago, when 
the subject of his excavations was fresh in the memory of the public. Even 
as it is, we cannot see why the substance of the work should not be re- 
published in a more popular and more generally attractive form, omitting 
those portions of the text which are purely technical, and therefore of 
interest to comparatively only a small section of readers. 





EDINBURGH MARKET-CROSS. 


A PROJECT is on foot for the restoration of the old Market-cross of Edinburgh, 
which was removed from its situation in the High-street above a century ago. 
The ancient cross is associated with many historical and traditional incidents,—as 
the execution of the murderers of James I. of Scotland, and the proclamation said to 
have been mysteriously made at midnight in 1513, before the departure of James 
IV. for Flodden* ; as also with many celebrated pageants and proclamations. In 
1617, when James VI. returned to visit his Scottish subjects, the cross was re- 
moved to make way for the great procession that then took place ; but soon after 
a new cross was built. This cross subsisted till 1756, and was the scene’ of the 
execution of the Covenanters in 1681, and of other historical events,—the last 
being the proclamation of James VIII. by Prince Charles Edward Stuart in 
1745. The only remaining fragment of the old cross is the centre pillar, which 
has remained in obscurity for above a century on the estate of Drum, and was 
recently offered back to the city by the proprietor. A sketch of the proposed 
restoration has been prepared by the city architect, Mr. Cousin. It is proposed 
to be an octagonal structure, of open Gothic work supporting a balcony, in the 
centre of which will stand the pillar (of the old cross), surmounted by the unicorn 
and St. Andrew’s cross. 





* The story of the proclamation is thus told in Lindsay of Pitscottie’s History of 
Scotland :—* In the meantime, when they taking forth their artillery, [from the castle 
of Edinburgh, preparatory to the assembling of the army at the Burrowmure of Edin- 
burgh,] and the King being in the abbey for the time, there was a cry heard at the 
market-cross of Edinburgh at the hour of midnight, proclaiming as it had been a sum- 
mons, which was named and called by the proclaimer thereof, the summons of Plot- 
cock, which desired all men ‘ to compear with earl and lord, and baron and gentleman, 
within the town, (every man specified by his own name,) to compear within the space 
of forty days before his master, where it should happen him to appoint, and be for the 
time under the pain of disobedience.’ But whether this summons was proclaimed by 
vain persons, night-walkers or drunk men for their pastime, or if it was but a spirit, 
I cannot tell truly. But it was shewn to me, that an in-dweller of the town, Mr, 
Richard Lawson, being evil-disposed, ganging in his gallery-stair fornenent the cross, 
hearing this voice, proclaiming this summons, thought marvel what it should be, cried 
on his servant to bring him his purse ; and when he had brought him it, he took out a 
crown and cast over the stair, saying, ‘I appeal from that summons, judgement and 
sentence thereof, and takes me all whole in the mercy of God, and Christ Jesus His 
Son.’ Verily the author of this, that caused me write the manner of the summons, 
was a landed gentleman, who was at that time twenty years of age, and was in the 
town the time of the said summons; and thereafter, when the ficld was stricken 
[Flodden], he swore to me there was no man that escaped that was called in this sum- 
mons; but all the lave were perished in the field with the King.” 





Original Documents. 








EXPENSES OF THE ROYAL STABLES, crrca 1554. 


Mr. Ursan,—Perhaps the following account of the expenses of the 
stables of Queen Mary may not be unacceptable to those of your readers 
who feel an interest in the very valuable series of original documents 
which you are now taking excellent means of perpetuating in the GENTLE- 
MAN'S Magazine. ‘This document is extracted from the Records of the 
Exchequer, now at the Public Record Office, and is one of those which 
escaped the wanton dispersion and destruction of historical papers so ruth- 
lessly commenced by the Exchequer authorities before the recent erection 
of the permanent home of our National Records. This account is not 
dated, but it belongs to the early part of the reign of Queen Mary. I would 
direct attention to one curious feature in this document, towards the end, 
where we find mention of “one daunsinge nage’’ for her Majesty’s use; 
does this denote that horses were then taught, as they are now, to perform 
tricks and capers a la Batty ? Witiram Henry Hart. 


Folkestone House, Roupell Park, Streatham. 


A BOOKE OF cHARDGES for the Quenes Maiesties Stable aswell for the provic’on 
of tow Lytto" covered w' blacke velvet, thone embrodered w' paisamen lace of 
golde and sylver, as also thre Sadles and thre harnes to the same of velv' of 
sondry colors, crymisyn, purple, and blacke, layed on w' paisamen lace of golde 
and silver, w' bittes, stirrops, and all oth’ nece’™ to the same belonginge, pro- 
vided by Edmunde Standen, clearke of the stable. 


GUILLIAM BRELLENT, Browtherer.—Inprimis for thimbrowtherynge of on Lyto™ uppon 
black velvet, wythe payssamine lace of goulde and sylver, wyth sadles & harr- 
neses to the same for the workmishipp . xi 

Iti for iiij of fynne Vennys gould and sylver spout uppon the saide lyto*, price 
the pounde, Ixxvj* . ° . . xv'l iiij* 
Itim for one pounde @’ of fynne sylk spennt uppon the saide lytor, at xxiiij* po” xxxvi* 
Itm for the quyltynge of thinsyde of the same lyto™ uppon crymsyne saten for cotton 
woll and workmiashippe of the same . ° c 
Itm D’ pounde of fynne sylk to quylt the same yee : ° xij 
Itm for xx. elles of lynen clothe spennt uppé the saide lynynge of the it, at xij’ 
thell ‘ xx* 
Sin* of thimbrowtherers byll for his stuf and workmishippe of the same 
lyto", xxxiij" xijs 

Mrs. WItkINnson, for Sylkwoma’s Stuf and Workmaship for one rche Lytor.—Fyrst 
delyveryde the iiij'" daie of ase ij.unces d’ of rede penny bredry-bande, at xx" ~ 
0z., in toto . . — ‘iiij* ij" 

Itm x. unces iij. q' d’ of erymsyn sylk fri tees, at ij* the unc’ « wap’ ix 
Itm one ownce of black pennybred ryband . xx! 


d 
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Itim viij" j. oz. ofshort fringe of gould and sylver imployed —_ a lytor, at vij* the 
unce, in toto xxxiij'! xix® 
Iti iij" j. oz. of black ayik fringe for the same, at xvi the unce, in toto . lxv*i iiij¢ 
Iti ij. unces of Spaynyshe stiching sylk, at ij* the unc’ ° iiij* 
Iti ix. oz. of black fringe and black bobemit work, at xvj4 the unc’, in toto xij* 
Itm one payr of ledinge raynez of sylk and goulde _ ° xxvj* viij4 
* Itt one oz. of Spaynyshe sylk black ; . . ij 
It grose d’ of black ryband poynntes, at vj® the gen, in toto ° ix* 
Itm Delyvered to Guilliam Brellenn’t, embrowtherer, for the p’formance of the 
lyto*, iij. unces j. q't of bonework lace, at viij* vj‘ the unce, in toto xxvij* vij’ ob. 
Itm one payr of Raynez of black sylk, price : XXxx', 
Sm* of Mrs. Wilkinson’s bill for the riche lyto*, xliiij! ii ij* ob’. 


Mrs. Bavut, for Silkwoma’s Stuf and Workmashipp for ij. Sadles.—In p’mis the 
xviij* daie of Januarij, ix. yardes of double fringe of black sylk and gould, and 

ix. yardes of double fringe of crynsin sylk and gould for fryngeinge of two sadles 
of black and crymsyn velvet to be gevin aweye, the gould wayinge viij. unces, at 

vij® the oz., and the sylk wayinge vj. oz., at ij* the oz., in toto - — Ixviij* 
Itm one peace of short gould fringe for the cutes of the ij. — weyinge iiij. oz. 
iij. q'*, at vij‘ le oz.,in toto . . xxxiij® iij@ 
Itm ij. unces of twysted gould lace for the seates of the same sadeles, at vij* the 
oz. ° ‘ -_" 

Itin i ij. unces of sowing ik, at xx! OZ. . - = dij iiij4 


the same sadles, at v* the boton xx’, 
Itm ij. deappe tasselles of sylk and gould for the said rayne, knyt wt cnnilen of gold, 

the gould: weyinge one oz. iij. q'*, at vij* the oz., and the aan weyinge ij. unces, at 

ij* oz. xvi iij4 
Sin* totalis of Mrs. Baulles bill for silkwoma’ s stuff onli worke, in n toto, vij xiiijs x4, 


Mrs. MatEryveE, for Sylkwoma’s Stuf and Workmashipp for one Sadle and Harnes 
of p’ple Velvet.—Inp'mis one ounce of twysted sylver ° . Vj* viij4 
Itm d’ oz. of twhight sylk ° . ° ix? 
Itm v. unces j. q™t of narowe sylver fringe, at vj* viij@ ‘the unc’ . xxxv* 
Iti iij. oz. qrt* d’ of sylver fringe knyte, for a peytrell, at viij* the oz, . xxvij* 
Ith v. unces qrt* of purple sylk fringe, at xx4 the oz., in toto . . Viij* ix? 
Itm d’ oz. of twysted sylver ‘ . fije itij¢ 
Iti vj. unces qrt* d’ and a lytle skeyne of sylver breydes, at viij the unc’ —_ js vj" 
Itm for taselling and butonynge of a purple rayne, wt a caull of sylver, and ij. 
butons for the stiropps xviij* 
Iti j. unce iij. qrt* d’ of narowe syiver fringe, at vj* viije the une’ ‘ xi vj" 
Sim" of M'* Malery’s bill for sylkwoma’s stuf and workmiship, viij" iij* vj‘. 


Mrs. Witxinson, for Sylkwoma's Stuf and Workmashipp fore one Lytor coveryd 
w' black Velvet.—Itim more delyveryde to Richarde Baynham, Sadler, for one other 
black lyto", the xxixt® daie of Maye, v" j. oz. of black fringe of sylk, at xxvj* viij¢ 
the pounde vj" xv* 

It ij payr of ajagle raynez of black sylk, wt taselles of black sylk, at ~ 
iiij@ p’ : xxvi* viij4 
It ij. payr of raynez double of the same sylk, wt canles of gould and taselles, at 
xxvj* viij’ the payre, in toto . ; : , « liij iiij¢ 
Ith one grose of rybande poyntes, p* viij* 
Sm* to!* of the black lytor, xj! ij’. 
Sim* tota'i* of M™ Wilkins’ p’cell* for bothe lytot, lv" vj* ij* ob’. 
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Ricard Baynu’M, Sadler, for his Stuf and Workmashipp appertening unto one 
rche Lyto’.—Inp'mis for the mendinge of the tymb’rwoork of Ane lyttor, and for 
shavinge downe of the shaftes, and a newe dore, and mendynge of the bayles of 
the same lyto™ ° . . . . vs 

It for x. black caulu . . bynes to cover the said lyto", at xij‘ the peace. x* 
Iti for one oxhide to laye in the botome of the same lyto*, p"ice ‘ viij* 
Itm for workmashipp and garnyshinge of the same lyto* x! 
Itm for one M! of black garnyshinge naylles to garnysh downe the coverynge of the 
same lytor xvj! 

Itm for Cuttynge fucbenguge and ‘onedting' in of the lynynge of ajuae saten x* 

Itm for M' d of gylt a naylles w°" were imployed uppon the same 

lytot ag 

Itm for payntynge and gyldinge “of i iiij. giss wyndowes to the mga ly tor, at ij* vj‘ 

pric’ e é x3 

Itm for payntynge ont gyldinge of i ix. haves to the said lyto™ iiijs 

Itm for varnyshinge of a payr of shaftes to the same lyto™ ‘ - Vie viijé 

Itm for tymbre work of a cheyer and a stole of wayne work done by a joyner for 

the same lytor xij 

Itm for coveringe and guagihings the aun and the stoole w crymsyn vellvet, 

the setes seet w'" fyne downe fringed wyth rede sylk fringe, at vj* viij’ the 
pece o xiij* iiij¢ 

Itm for m! of gylt gerayshings nagites tagtagel uppon the said dupes and stoole xvis 

Itm for ij. great double braces of blacklether lynnyd in the mydes w* lether hungrey to 

carie the said lyto', at v* iiij’ the peace xs. viij! 

Itm for iiij. great buckles of iron, varnyshd black, o —_— rowles, at vj‘ the 

pic’ . ij! 

Itm for varnyshinge ond mending the iron work belonging wate the said body of the 

same lyto", and newe pynnes vs. 

Itm for cuttynge, lynyng, fringing and makynge of the slopho’ of black vos et leyd 

over wt payssameyne lace of Venys gould and sylver, fringed w‘* blak sylk and 
Venys gould fringe, w“* slopho’ is to take of and on, in toto . « xiijs iiij? 

Itm for xv. yardes of black bukaram to lyne the same slopho’, at xij‘ the yard xij* vj‘ 

Itm for makinge of iiij. caces of black velvet, to take of and on, for thendes of the 

shaftes, at xij‘ the peace, in toto : iiij 

Itm mes ij. lytor sadles, coveryd with blak caulves lether to the lytor moylles, at 

XXvjé viij@ 

Itm for makinge, lynynge, and fringings of j ij. slopho’ of black velvet, layd on wt 
paysameyne lace of gould and sylver, and lynynge of them w' buckarram, and 
fringing them w*® hae gould and sylk _— at vj* viij’ the peace, in 
toto °  xiij® iiijé 

Itm for iiij. syvelles of j iron, vomgebid black to the same codes, at vj‘ the pic ij 

Itm for iiij. double braces of black = coveryd wythe black velvet, and fringed 

w' sylk and gould fringe, at ij* vj* pr é xs 

Itm for i iiij. buckylles of iron, varnyshid black to the same agveine, at iiij’le pec’ xvj! 

Iti for ij. double braces of iij. fould of lether, thendes coveryd wt velvet, fringed wyth 

eylk and gould fringe, in toto . ° viij® 

Iti iiij. great buckles vernyshid black to the same braces, at vjd. the peace ij’ 

Itm for lether, making, lynynge, and stufing of ij. double harness of black lether, as 

collers and breches, coveryd wyth black velvet, and fringed wyth sylk and gould 
fringe, and lynynd w' buckarram and ryvetynge on’ of the oa buckeles to the 
same, pice the peace xxiiij* iiij’, in toto . xlvj* viij 

Iti for viij. great ringes of iron, vernyshed blacke, at vit the pence ‘ iiij*® 

Itm for lether and makinge of ij. hedstalles, coveryde wyth black velvet, fringed w' 
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black sylk and Venys gould fringe, and setynge on’ of the gylt buckles and howckes, 
price the peace vj*, in toto , xij* 
Itm for xlij. gylt buckeles ymployed upon the eadeles hedstalles, Taynez, collers, and 
breches afforesayd, at xvj‘ the peace ° . lyje 
Itm for viij. basonetes of copper and gylt, gravin wt the Quene’s Ma* armes, w°" 
be set uppon the collers and breches aforsaid, at vj* viij‘ the peace, in toto liij iiij¢ 
Iti for dyn. houckes of copper and gylt to the brode hedstaulles and raynez agar 
xxvj* viij* 
Itm ra xxiiij. * eoupper naylles, g sete and gylt, to set on the bazonetes, at ij’ the 
peace . iiij* 
Itm for ij. payr of whight gerthes of y° double fashion, ‘wyth dowble bridges of br 
to the same, at ij* viijt y°p’. - VW iiij@ 
Itm for a lystynge footstole, coveryd wt black velvet, ganged with lace and gylt 
naylles, in toto . ° . . - 
Itm for gylt naylles to garnyshe the same fotstoole ‘ ° ° vs 
Itm for a case of black lether to cary the same fotstole in, lynnyd wt buckarram ij* vj* 
Itm for a fyne whight brushe of here . . ‘ ° ij* 
Itm for a lock and keye for the dore of y® lytor . ‘ viij* 
Itm for ij. doss’ of caulve — for to make the itd for the lytor, at xij* the 
doss’ . aa — 


Itm for makynge of the same slopho* vs 

Itm for viij. pynnes of iron, tynnyd and vernyehid for the shaftes of the said lyto*, at 
xvj¢ the peace, in toto . x* viij¢ 

Sina totalis of Rychard Baynhen’ 8 p’celles for his stuf and workishippe apper- 


RicHakD Baynu‘M, Sadler, for his Stuf and Workmashipp apperteynyng unto one 
Lytor coveryd w’ black Vellvet.—Itim cuttyng, lynynge, fringing and makinge of 
a slophouse of black velvet, fringed with black sylk fringe for a lytor of beeper 
“ slopho’ is to take of and on the same lyto', in toto 
Itm for xv. yardes of buckarram to lyne the same slopho’, at x‘ the yarde . > 
Itm for makinge of iiij. caces of black velvet for thendes of the lytor . iiij* 
Itm for makyng, lynynge, and fringinge of ij. slopho’ of black velvet, lynnyd — 
bukarm and fringed wythe black sylk fringe, at vj* viij’ the peace 
Itm for lether, and making lynynge and tuffinge of ij. double harness of black Brand 
wt collers, breches coveryd in blak welvet, and fringed with + fringe and lynyd 
wt buckeram, price the peace xx* ‘ xl* 
Itm for viij. great ringes of iron, vernyshid black, to y® same y harnes, at vj‘ the 
peac’ . iiij* 
* Itm for lether, and makings of i ij. hedstalles and raynes, wt black velvet, and fringed 
w' black sylk fringe, set on w’ gylt buckles, at vj* the peace, in toto . xij* 
Itm for xviij. gylt buckles for the same hedstalles and raynez, at xij‘ the pec’ xviij* 
Itm ij. payr of whight gyrthes, bridged after the double fashion, at ij* ”? peyr _iiij* 
It of brushe of here to the same lytor . ; xij? 
It for a fyne lock and a keye for the dore of the same no lytter ° . viij* 
Iti for a by sack of buckeram conteynynge iij. yardes d’, to es. the lytor harnes i in, 
at xd . : : : ijt xi" 
Itm for makinge of the same by sock ° . iiij* 
It for a by sack of buckarram co’ting, iij. yard¢ d’ for the rich coverynge and the 
harnes, in to’ ° ° ° - ie xj¢ 
Itm for makinge of the same bysack . . iiij? 
Grnt, Mag. Vor. CCX. Mm 
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Itm for viij. whight pynnes of iron for the riche —_ to act the gilt pynes, at 
viij* the peace . o, we ij’ 
Itm for a bage of canvas to put the bytes aa the pynes in, geiee . viij? 
Sima of the charges of the sadler for the black lytor, vj" xiiij* x‘. 


RricHarp Barnn’s, for Velvet, and makinge of xj. payr of velvet Raynes and other 
necessaries, etc.—Iti for iiij. yardes of black velvet to cover xj. payr of stayinge 
raynez to the sente sadles, and ofi payr of stiroplethers for the pilion sadle, at xvj* 
the yard ‘ lxiiij* 

Itm for lether and coverynge of the same raynes with velvet, at xij! the peyr 

Itm for lether and coverynge of one payr of stiroplethers, price 

Itm for xj. gylt buckles to y* same raynez, at xij‘ the peace 

Itm for xxxiij. pendauntes of copper and gylt to y* same raynez, at iiij¢ the peac’ xj* 

Itm for iiij. clothes of sackclothe, lynnyd wyth canvas, and gardid wt whight and 
grene clothe for the lyter moylles, at x* x, ptic ° . xliij* iiij¢ 

Iti for iiij. cramockes of cunvas fur the same moylles, at ijt the peace. 


RicHaRDE BaynuaM, for his Stuf and Workmanshipp of one Sadle for Hoge to ryd 
the Gelding w'all by the Coneduct of the M of the Horses.—Itm for one sadle of 
the Frenche fashion, coveryd wyth drye caulvez lether, to ryde the Quenes Ma" 
geldinges w'all ° . x! 

Itm for a singele harnes of blacklether to the same sadle . . iiij® 

Itm for a peyr of stiropps and double lethers to the same, in toto .  ij* viij4 

Itm for a peyr of whight gerthes, pric ° xvj‘ 

Sima totalis of Rychard baynames, sadlers, p’celles for his stuf ond morkimashippe 
as well for the ij. lytors as for other necc’es before said, xl" xix* vj‘. 


viij* 


Tuomas Cours, fore his Stuf and Wo'k of iij. Sadles and iij. Harness before-named. 
—Inp'mis for seate, and makynge of one pad sadle coveryd wyth black velvet, 
quylted and stychid wyth twysted gould lace, gardid wyth ij. gardes of payssa- 
meyn lace of gould, lynyd and fringed with sylk and gould lynyd with coton, and 
the panell lynyd wyth fyne holonde clothe, in toto . . xx* 
Itm for a crowp’ buckle of iron and gylt to the same, price ‘ ° xij* 
Itm for a slopho’ of sprucelether, lynyd with cotton, price . ° viij* 
Itm for one payr of stiroplethers, coveryd wt velvet, price . xvj! 

Itm for iij. whight gyrthes, double, with fyne Scotyshe buckles iiij* 


Hannes for the same Sadle of Black Velvett. 


Itm for the lether and makinge of a harnes to the aforesayd sadle, coveryde wyth 
velvet, and iij. dovble strypps and sydes of the largist syse, and for settinge on 
buckles, pendauntes, barres, rynges, and ross’ of copper and gylt, lynnyd wt buck- 
arram, with butons and taselles of black sylk and gould for the raynes . —_xxiiij* 


Gylt Stuf for the saide Harnes. 


Yet Tuom‘s Courr, for the same Sadles and Harness.—Fyrste x. buckles of copper 

and gylt, at xij the peace, in toto ‘ ; 

Iti ij. rynges, wythe ross’ of copper and gylt, at x4 the peace 

Itm for xvj. pendauntes of copper and gylt, at x‘ the peace, in toto 

It for iiij. pendauntes, wyth poyntes, at vj* the peace : 

Itm for iiij. great pendauntes for dages, at x‘ y’ pric’. ijt iiij¢ 

Itm for xij. great barres for the peytrell, at«x* the peace, in toto ° # 

Iti for xxiiij barres for the hedstaull, at vj‘ p’ . . xij’ 

Iti for cxxvj. barres for the crowpper, at iiij4 the poca, in toto ‘ xlij* 

Iti for iij. great ross’, as brodd as ryalles, for the _ of the crowpper and peytreyll, 
at xij’ the peace, in toto ° . . iij* 
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Itm for ij. ross’, suf dele leser then the — at viij’ the peace . xvjt 

Itm for elxviij. roses of the mydle’sort, at iij* p’ ° xlij* 

Itm for ij. yardes of buckaram to lyne the same hase at x@ the yarde, in toto xx 

Itm for one yard d’ of cotton to lapp in the same harnes . xij@ 
Sima totalis of the sadle and harnes coveryd w' black velvet, x!! xx‘, 


ONE OTHER Sadle and Harnes, coveryd wyth Crymsyn Vellvet. 


Yet THom’s Cours, for the same Sadles.—Fyrste for the seat and makinge of sadle of 
the Frenche fishion, wyth boulsters and braces, gardid wyth ij. gardes of paysamene 
lace’ of crymsyne sylk and gould, quylted and styched wt Meas gould lace, the 
panell lynyd wh fyne holond clothe ; xxvj* viij4 

Itm for xix. ryned butons of copper and inst for the corerynge of the same 
sadle ; . « iije iii" 
Itm for the sloph’ lynayd w' red cotton . . . . viij? 
Itm for a crowpper bouckle of iron and gilt : . xij@ 
Itm for a payr of stiroplethers, coveryd wythe vellvet, price . xvj@ 
Itm for iij. whight gyrthes, fyne buckles. ‘ . : iiij* 


Harnes for the same Sadle of Crymsyn Velvet. 


Itm for the lether and makynge of a harnes, w' iij. strypps and sydes coveryd wyth 
crymsyn vellvet,tand for setynge on buckelles, pendauntes, barres, rynges, and ross’ 
of copper and gylt, wt a fringe uppon the peytrell and butons, and tasselles of sylk 
and gould for the rayncz, all lynnyd wyth buckarram, in toto . . xx* 


Srxxz Sturre for the Crymsyn Harnes of Velvet. 
vet THom’s CourzE, for the same Sadles. is inis x. buckles of copper and Reais at 
xij? p’ ° . . 

Itm for iiij. pendauntes for degen, at x‘ ye pence ° «dij? iiij4 
Itm for xx. ae wt cate of a newe patrone, wi y’ flowrdelyce, at viijé y* 
peace : . . + xiij® iiij4 
Itm for ij. rynges, with ross’ of copper and os lt ° ° ° xxé 
Itm for ij. great ross’, at xij’ the peace . . . . i 
Itm for v. moletes, at viij’ the peace : hij iiij4 
Itm for xij. a barres for the peytrell of a newe @ patron of antique work, at 

xij. p’ . . xi° 
Iti for xxiiij. barres of a midle cort, and of a newe patron of cntiens work, at vj‘ 
the —_ in toto . sod 


Iti for ij. Sends of buckarram, at x y* yard ‘ ° sc 
Itm for one yarde d’ of coton to lapp in the same harrnes . : xija 
Sma totalis of the sadle and harnes coveryd wt crymssyn velvet, ix" xvij* viij’, 


One TurKy Sapte and Harnes, coveryd wyth purple Velvet layd wythe Silver. 


Taomas Cours yet fore same Sadles.—Inp'mis for seate and makynge of a Turky 
sadle, wyth boulstres and braces coveryd w' p’le velvet, quylted and stichid wyth 
twysted sylver lace, garded w' \ gardes of paysamt of sylver, and fringed w* p’le 
sylk and sylv’ . ‘ xxvj* viij@ 

Itm for a crowp’, bouckles of iron ond an ‘ ‘ . xij? 
Itm for a slophowse lynnyd wyth conto. ° ‘ . viij* 
It for a payr of stiroplethers, coverd wythe vellvet . . xvit 
Itm for iij. whight gyrthes, dowble, with fyne Scotyshe buckles . iiij* 
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Harnes to the forsaide Sadle of p’ple Velvet. 
Itm for ¥ lether and makynge of one harnes, wyth iij. stryppes, and sydes coveryd 
w*'® p’ple velvet, breydede w*® breydes of sylver, and for setynge on buckles, 
pendauntes, ringes, and ross’ of copper and sylveryd . xxvj® viij@ 
Itm for x. buckles of copper and sylveryd 
Itm for ij. pendauntes for dagges, at viij* p’ . 
Itm for x. great ross’ of copper and sylverd, at x‘ the pence . + Vij’ iiij¢ 
Itm for xviij. pendauntes, w'" poyntes, at viij’ the peace . xij 
Itm celvj. ross’ of copper and sylveryd, at iij4 the peace : « — Isxiiijs 
Itm for buckarram to lyne the same ‘ ‘ . xx! 
Itm for cotton to lappe the same in , ° ° xij? 
Sima tot!* of the p’ple sadle and Semmes, viij vjs. 
Sima tole of Thomas Coure’s bill for the iij sadles and harness, xxviij!' v* iiij’. 


For xl. Cowrs’s. 

THomas CourE, for his Stuf and Work for xl. Cowrs’s.—In p'mis, for xl. coursers, xl. 
harness of black lether, viz. hedstalles, raynes, pe — and coppers, w' on strypp, 
at vj* viij’ the peac . : -  xiij!! vj* viij4 

Itm for xl. payr of double brown gyrthes, at xij’ the payr 
Itm for xl. double sursingelles, at x‘ pec’ . Xxxiij® iiij¢ 
Itm for xl. payr of stiroplethers, wherof xvj. payr doubl, at xij? the payr, and 
thother at vj‘ the payr ° ° + -xxviij* 
Itm for xij. payr of spare portysmouthe, at ‘je the ows, in toto iij* 
Itm for carriage of xxx. stele sadles from the storhowse to the stable, and for stuffing 
and mending of y® same sadles . : : : xx 
Itm for Ix. tayles of lether hungry, at ij4 the pear? . : ° x’ 
Itm for xxx. countershingelles, at ij4 y* pte . ¥ 
Itm for buckles and lethers to serve for the same peytrelles and crowppers ij 
Itm for carriage of the same furnyture by water to the gen intoto . iiij4 


Wirarase CRESSENNT, ain Sor gylt and sylverye bytes and whight bytes with 
gylt bosses.—In p'mis for ij. fayr gylt bytes for geldinges fyne fylid wt longe chekes, 
and iron bosses gravin and double gylt, w* boultes, chaynes, courbs, and other 
nece’, at iiij'' piece. . wi" 

Itm ij. fayr fylid bytes for secylles wth gut bosses gute oni double gylt, w'" 
boultes, barres, chaynes, and courbs, with all other necc*, at xxiij* iiij’ the 
peac’ . . xlvj* viij* 

Itm one large whight bite fyne fylid wt — then, wt chaynes, hockes, etc’, for 
a double geldinge, pic’ xx* 

Itm more for ij. faire gylt bytes with boses double gylt for the quena highnes own 
use and ocupinge, the one at v!# and thothr at iiij'', with boults, barres, chaynes, 
ringes, and courbbs, in toto. . ‘ ix! 

Sma tot!e of the byt makers p’celle, wai vj® viij’. 


Rosert SMytuE, Stiroppmaker, for Gylt Sylveryd and Black Varnyshid Stiropps.— 
In p'mis to Robert Smythe, ane maker, for one payr of fyne ag stiropps 
double gylt . Ix* 

Itm more to him for one other or double eylvoryd to be govin oweye in lyck 

manner . Ix’ 

Itm more to him for one e other por p’cell gylt to be govin as before . xl* 

Itf more to him for xl. payr of blacke varnyshid stiropps, to serve for xl. stele 

sadles for coursers w*" servid ageynst Wyat, at xx‘ the payr, in toto —Jxvj? viij* 
Sina tot of the stiropp maker’s byll, xj!’ vj* viij*. 
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For xiij. gelding* w*" were gevin awey, and for one daunsinge nage for the quenes 
ma** own use, as folowith, viz. :— 

\/ Joun Brivess, Taylo’, Toomas Curn, Sadler, and W11i1’M CRESSENT, Bytmak’, for 
their Stuf and Wo'kmashipp for wiij. Geldinges and one Nage.—In p'mis xiiij. 
horsclothes of whight and grine clothe, bordered wythe —— and greane and 
lynyd wythe canvas, at xx* y’ clothe . . xiiij!i 

-Itm for xiij. hedstalles with raynez of redlether, at ij* ‘yj! the pece xxxij* vj‘ 
Itm xiij. payr of paystrons, at xij’ y’ payr . ° . = 
Itm xiij. double collers, double rayned, at i iiij* iiij¢ the peac 

Itm xiij. travelles with raynes, at x? y’ pic’ : . x* xé 
Itm xij. bytes wt wateringe bosses, at vj* the byte, in ‘toto : - Lxxviij* 
Itm xiilj. sarsingelles of brown webb, at viij* the peac’, in toto . « ix* ijt 
Ith xiij. payr of portesmouthes, at ij’ y’ p’. . ye 

Sina totalis of the p’celles for the xiij. geldinges onl the nage, xxiij!! xijs ij, 
Sia totalis mini libri, — xv* i) ob’. 


So remaynes due and owing to be payd unto j Baa before vin the 
sum of . ° . . . : 
EDMOND STANDEN. 





ISLIP CHURCH, OXON. 


Tue restoration of this church is about to be commenced immediately, from 
the design of Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, who proposes to remove the flat roof of 


the chancel, and to substitute an open timber roof of good pitch. The walls are 
to be lowered, and the round-headed windows, with their nondescript intersecting 
tracery, removed, and pointed windows, having geometrical tracery, inserted in 
their places. The east window is designed for stained glass, and. is to” consist 
of three lights of rather more than average width, the head to be filled with 
geometrical tracery, the chief feature being a sexfoil with floriated cuspings. 

The chancel was erected by Dr. South, and is one of the very few erected in 
his time of good dimensions ; they were generally at that time, when erected at 
all, of the smallest possible size. It is to be presumed that some record of Dr. 
South’s erection and its alteration will be preserved. 

A new porch is to be substituted for the present dilapidated one, and the 
church reseated with oak. There are a few original benches in the church, of 
the sixteenth century; these are to be restored, and the architect proposes that 
the new benches shall be the same in design. 

We regret to learn that, though careful drawings are in existence, nothing 
can be done with those remarkable paintings on the outer wall of the south 
aisle, of which we very recently gave representations *. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


Jan. 17. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. 

The ballot was taken on Alfred William Morant, Esq., James Rossiter 
Parfitt, Esq., Rev. James Rigdway, and Edward Roberts, Esq., who were 
severally declared duly elected Fellows of the Society. 

Henry Cuartes Coors, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a stone celt recently 
dredged with hand-tackle from the Thames opposite Chiswick Eyot. It 
was the second which had been discovered in that exact spot. 

Groner CHapmay, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a small miniature, which for 
very many years had passed in the family of its possessor for a portrait of 
Milton. The miniature was beautifully executed, and its resemblance to 
other authenticated portraits of the poet, as well as its general character, 
seemed to warrant the correctness of the attribution. W. J. THoms, Esq., 
F.S.A., called the attention of the exhibitor to a memoir on portraits 
of Milton published in the recent volume of the Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr. Marsh. 

The Manraqvuess or Bristot exhibited a deed of Isabella de Ros, dated 
1298, on which his Lordship read some remarks. 

The Rev. M. E. C. Watcorr exhibited two small silver knives, supposed 
to be surgical instruments, of the year 1600 circiter; also a round silver 
box, inscribed “ Prince Rupert, 1629 ;” and a Glastonbury Calendar, which 
appeared to be of the year 1438. The Dies Resurrectionis was placed at 
March 27; but this term did not at that day imply, of necessity, what is 
now called Easter, and might therefore mislead if used as a clue to deter- 
mine the date of the calendar. The words, however, at the head of one 
of the tables,—‘ Tabula hee docet pro 144 annis ab anno Domini 
ccce’xxxvili® quis sit annus bissextilis, que litera dominicalis,” &c.,— 
seem to indicate that the year 1438 may be the first of the series of 144 
years for which the calendar is intended to be used. On the asswmption 
that the Dies Resurrectionis means Easter, the year would be 1440. 
Judicent peritiores. 

The Rev. Grorcze Dasnwoop exhibited a mortuary roll issued by the 
Preemonstratensian Abbey of West Dereham, Norfolk. The subject of 
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these rolls generally is treated at length in Martene’s work, De Antiquis 
Ecclesie ritibus ; and this roll in particular is most ably illustrated (in the 
volume of the Archzological Institute relating to the meeting at Norwich 
in 1847, published in 1851,) by J. G. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A., to whose 
paper we may refer the reader for any details he may care to collect (and 
he will find few omitted) respecting this roll. See, too, a paper by Albert 
Way, Esq., F.S.A., on a mortuary roll of the Convent of Ely, in No. V. of 
Communications made to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society (octavo 
series), 1855. 

Joun Brucr, Esq., V.-P., laid before the Society a transcript of the letter 
in the State Paper Office which relates to the circumstance of a composi- 
tion having been paid either by or for Oliver Cromwell, for his not taking 
upon himself the order of knighthood at the coronation of Charles I. The 
letter is dated April 28, 1631. This subject has on previous meetings 
formed the subject of very interesting elucidations from Mr. Bruce, and 
from other Fellows of the Society. The perusal of the letter now before 
the Society led to some further interesting remarks on the history of such 
compositions, and on the pretexts upon which they were levied. 


Jan, 24. Freprric Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

Aveustus W. Franks, Esq., Director, laid before the Society twelve 
bronze implements, which were stated by him to be of peculiar interest 
from having been found in Ireland. Mr. Franks informed the Society that 
there were certain characteristics about them which enabled him at once to 
decide that they came from Ireland. 

Ricuarp Atmack, Esq., F.S.A., communicated to the Society, through 
Mr. Franks, a very interesting letter from Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, to 
his son William, dated 1610, which Mr. Franks elucidated with biographical 
notices both of the great statesman and of his degenerate offspring. William, 
second earl, was born 1590, so that at the time this letter was addressed to 
him by his father he was in his twentieth year. He was sent to Cambridge, 
and in 1608 was married to Lady Catherine Howard, youngest daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk. A series of letters from Lord Salisbury to his 
son is preserved at Hatfield. The one laid before the Society is addressed 
to the young scapegrace while he was on his grand tour. 

Grorce Cuarman, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited a grant of a chapelry of the 
thirteenth century. 


Jan. 31. Freprric Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. J. B. Nicnorson, F.S.A., exhibited an ecclesiastical seal. 

The Rev. M. E. C. Watcort, F.S.A., exhibited a ‘“‘ Book of Offices,” 
Which was stated from the arms to have been at one time the property of 
Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumberland, and Lord High Admiral 
of England in 1637. The offices named in this book are as follows :—The 
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Court of Augmentations, Duchy of Lancaster, First-Fruits and Tenths, 
Wards and Liveries, Ministers of Justice. 

Mr. Walcott also exhibited a bench, or stall-end, from a church at Caen, 
—a fragment of a quantity of beautiful carved work which was destined for 
the burning ! 

Jos. Betpam, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited thirteen bars of copper, numerous 
bones, and an urn or vase containing fragments of the bones of a child two 
years old. The whole of these objects were found in or near a tumulus at 
Therfield, in the neighbourhood of Royston. The copper bars had pro- 
bably been hammered into their present oblong shape, and then cut into 
lengths of about three inches, On analysis they were found to consist of 
ninety parts of copper to ten of tin. On the bones an interesting report 
by Professor Quekett was laid before the meeting. The animals to 
which they had belonged were the following:—A pig, horse, badger, 
martin-cat, roebuck, red-deer, cat, and goat. Those of the last-named 
animal presented features of a very extraordinary character—two of the 
crania exhibiting the cores of four horns. Such varieties of the goat, said 
Professor Quekett, were very uncommon. 

Cuartes Warne, Esq., F.S.A., communicated to the Society some re- 
marks “ On some Shafts of the Roman Period Discovered at Ewell and on 
the Stane Street, with respect to its course, as passing through that Vil- 
lage.”” Mr. Warne considers that these pits, which have given rise to 
much discussion, were cloace or latrine. In the Ewell pits were found 
abundant débris of broken crockery. 


Feb, 7. Eant Srannore, President, in the chair. 

The ballot was taken on the following gentlemen, who were severally 
declared duly elected Fellows of the Society:—Francois Auguste Alexis 
Mignet, (Honorary); Edward Basil Jupp, Esq.; George Harris, Esq. ; James 
Fenton, Esq.; Robert Mills, Esq.; the Hon. Frederic Walpole, R.N. 

Spencer Hatt, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited drawings of three encaustic 
tiles from a church at Sandhurst. One of these tiles bore the arms of the 
Etchinghams, a family whose history has been very fully illustrated by 
Mr. 8. Hall in a monograph bearing that name. The Director stated that 
caution should be used in drawing from this fact undue inferences as to 
any particular connection, such as that of patron or benefactor, between 
the church and the person whose arms were so found on tiles. 

The Rev. Cxartes Watcort, of Bitterley Court, Salop, exhibited, through 
the Rev. Mackenzie E, C. Walcott, F.S.A., sundry xeyundua of the Walcott 
family, consisting of the articles and objects hereafter enumerated. 

1. A piece of scarlet cloth, stated by the exhibitor to be a portion of the 
cloak worn on the scaffold by King Charles the First. It was alleged in 
corroboration of this attribution that it was given to William Walcott, page 

6 
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in waiting on the King, and that the stains observable on it were stains 
of blood. More material to the point at issue is the fact, as stated by 
Mr. Walcott in reply to a question from the President, that contemporary 
pamphlets speak of the cloak worn by King Charles on that occasion as 
being a scarlet one. -This piece of cloth was in admirable preservation. 

2. Signature of Charles I. affixed (1643) to a demand of a loan of £150 
from Humphrey Walcott. 

3. Do. affixed to a warrant to Humphrey Walcott to raise £5,000 for the 
royal cause, (1642). 

4. Discharge of H. Walcott’s sequestration by the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners assembled at Goldsmiths’ Hall, (1649). 

5. Warrant to save H. Walcott harmless from injury; signed Lindsay, 
(1643). 

6. Parole to John Walcott, and receipt of £50 for his ransom by Sir 
Thomas Middleton, (1645). 

7. Letter of Lord Arthur Capel, (1643). 

8. Letter of Lord Chancellor Jefferies to John Walcott, with the answer 
of the latter thereunto appended ; which we shall print hereafter. 

9. Letter of Lord Herbert (1744) on the projected invasion of this 
country by the Pretender. As to the writer, see Brydges Collins’s ‘‘ Peerage,” 
v. 556. 

10. Christening robe of the Walcott family. 

11. A silver countercase, containing upwards of a dozen silver counters 
with portraits of English sovereigns. The history of these counters is 
somewhat curious. King James granted to Nicolas Hilliard (see Rymer) 
a special license and monopoly, for twelve years, of executing all portraits, 
of whatever description, of the King or of the royal family. Nicolas Hil- 
liard sold his license to others, and Simon Pass, the youngest son of Crispin 
Pass, senior, is stated to have executed, under a license so granted, coun- 
ters such as those laid before the Society by Mr. Walcott, and which are 
therefore known by the name of “ Pass’s counters.” 

Ferrx Siape, Esq., exhibited a small volume as a specimen of the writ- 
ing of Esther Langlois, Anglois, or Inglis, as at different times she styled 
herself. On this volume R. R. Hotmzs, Esq., F.S.A., communicated some 
interesting remarks, in which he gave an account of other specimens of 
the fair damsel’s calligraphy, preserved in the British Museum. Mr. 
Holmes’s remarks on this volume will be printed in the Proceedings of the 
Society. In the course of them it was stated, or rather implied, that 
Lislebourg en Ecosse means Edinburgh. We do not dispute the fact, but 
we suggest, as a means of accounting for the same, that Zis/e is a cor- 
ruption of Leith, of which the two final letters constitute a ‘ shibboleth’ 
to the Gaul. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX. 
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THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Frest Meetine. Lent Term. 

Feb. 5. J. H. Parker, Esq., F.S.A. (Vice-President), in the chair. 

After the list of names of members had been proposed, to be ballotted 
for at the next meeting, the chairman begged to call the attention of the 
Society to the very beautiful collection of photographs which were being 
exhibited in London, belonging to the Architectural Photographic Associ- 
ation. He then called upon the Rev. W. W. Shirley, M.A., Wadham 
College, who read a very valuable paper “On some Questions connected 


with the Chancellorship of Becket.” 


He began by shewing how mediaeval 
history had suffered from the drawing 
of an arbitrary line of demarcation be- 
tween ecclesiastical and secular history. 
In the case of Becket, he said,— 


“ Our estimate of him is certainly more 
rational than that of our fathers. After 
three centuries of adoration, and three of 
general anathema, he is at last regarded 
as human—as a man, in the estimate of 
his unbiassed contemporaries, of great 
faults, not eminent for holiness, not even 
for singular asceticism, but yet a man of 
noble qualities, of a rare and lofty spirit, 
and of a genius which has had few equals. 
Still, however, we continue to look at 
him, as I cannot but think, too exclusively 
from an ecclesiastical point of view. For 
though the ecclesiastical side of his career 
is unquestionably the most brilliant, I be- 
lieve that a more careful study of the 
secular part of Becket’s life would yield 
results of considerable importance. It 
would prove, I think, that his chancellor- 
ship was an epoch in the constitutional 
history of England, and that he himself 
was one of the few medieval statesmen to 
whom a well-defined civil policy can be 
justly ascribed.” 

He then went on to discuss the follow- 
ing three questions, namely,— 

“Whether the chancellorship of Becket 
left any permanent traces of itself, 1st, in 
the status and office of the chancellor ; 2nd, 
in the constitution of our courts of justice ; 
8rd, in the character of the common law ?” 

Before entering upon the first.of them 
he shewed what were the functions to 
which the predecessors of Becket were 
called under the title of chancellor. 

“Originally,” he said, “the chancellor 
was far from holding the first place. He 


was the king’s principal chaplain, keeper 
of the chapel royal, confessor to the king, 
keeper, in other words, of the royal con- 
science, and his secretary,—an important 
person certainly,—and one of the seven 
great officers of the crown; but still, ac- 
cording to Lord Campbell, holding only 
the sixth place among them. Indeed, 
only a very few years before the accession 
of Henry II., Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, 
when himself the treasurer of the kingdom, 
was able to obtain the humbler post of 
chancellor, first for his nephew, and after- 
wards for his natural son. 

“It is evident, however, at a glance, 
that under the earliest Plantagenet kings 
the position of the chancellor has undergone 
a material change. He exercises consider- 
able judicial functions; his political ac- 
tivity is constant; during the absence of 
Richard I., the regency is committed to 
the justiciar and chancellor, apparently as 
the two first officers of the crown, and the 
precedent is followed by King John, 

“Fortunately we are not left to con- 
jecture the time when this change took 
place. One of Becket’s biographers states 
plainly that he was, as chancellor, the 
second subject in the realm. 

“And another of them, Becket’s own 
secretary, speaks of the office ‘which is 
now called the chancellorship ;’ implying 
that it was a new one, although, as we 
know, the chancellor had, under all the 
Norman kings, if not earlier, been one of 
the seven great officers. 

“These facts, coupled with what we 
know of the chancellorship under Stephen, 
render it, I think, almost certain that 
during the tenure of Becket, the chan- 
cellor was raised from the sixth place to 
the second. There are even reasons for 
conjecturing, with some plausibility, the 
exact year of the change to be the second 
of Henry II.” 


He also pointed out that Becket dis- 
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charged, as chancellor, some duties un- 
known to his predecessors. 

He then passed on to the second ques- 
tion, and gave a slight sketch of the origin 
of the courts of appeal, especially referring 
to the King’s Court, (Curia Regis), On 
this latter subject he said,— 

“ There seems, therefore, to remain but 
one conclusion — namely, that the new 
court was created by Henry II. very early 
in his reign; and we may add, I think, 
without hesitation, at the instigation of 
Becket. It was at least established while 
his influence with Henry was paramount ; 
and the few extant records of its early 
proceedings bear evidence to his activity 
in it. If so, however, we owe to him one 
of the most remarkable gifts ever be- 
stowed by any statesman upon this coun- 
try. The Curia Regis has been subdi- 
vided, but it has never been abolished. 
The Queen’s Bench and the Court of 
Common Pleas are the creation of the 
genius of Becket.” 

Referring to the third question, he 
spoke of the fundamental changes which 
are known to have passed upon the Eng- 
lish law during the reign of Henry IL, 
and gave reasons why he thought they 
were effected by the judicial operation of 
the Curia Regis more than by regular 
legislation. He especially laid stress upon 
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a passage in the Polycraticus, by John 
of Salisbury, from which it would appear 
that the beginnings of those changes were 
to be ascribed to Becket; and if so, “he 
was, more than any one man, the founder 
of our common law.” In conclusion he 
said,— 

“Three great steps in the building of 
our Constitution may thus be ascribed, if 
I am not mistaken, with more or less of 
probability, to the genius of Becket: the 
advancement of the chancellorship in rank 
and power, the establishment of the Curia 
Regis, and the foundation of the common 
law. Add to this, what I have not spoken 
of this evening, the substitution of scutage 
for feudal military service, and the splen- 
dour of his foreign policy, and enough has 
surely been said to shew that the arch- 
bishopric of Becket is not the only portion 
of his career which is worthy of an atten- 
tive consideration.” 

The Rev. C. W. Boase asked whether the 
power exercised by Alfred was not greater 
even than that exercised by Henry II. in 
annulling bad “ customs.” 

The Lecturer said a few words in reply, 
on which a short discussion ensued. 

A vote of thanks to the Rev. W. Shirley, 
on the motion of the Chairman, was car- 
ried unanimously. 


Feb. 19. The second meeting of the term was held (by the kind per- 
mission of the Keeper) in the Ashmolean Museum, the Rev. the Master 


oF UNIVERSITY in the chair. 


Rubbings of two curious brasses were presented by F. W. Fryer, Esq., 


St. Edmund Hall; one from Abenhall Church, Gloucestershire, so late as 
the time of James I., the other from Newland Church, Gloucestershire, of 
early fifteenth century, with the figure of a miner with his tools and basket, 
and a candle in his mouth, for the crest. 

Also ‘‘A Manual of Monumental Brasses’” was presented by the 
anthor, the Rev. Herbert Haines. This work originated in a catalogue of 
the rubbings of brasses in the Society’s possession. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the Society :— 
Rev. W. Ince, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 
Rev. S. J. Hulme, M.A., Wadham College. 
W. Salting, Esq., Queen’s College. 
G. Godfrey, Esq., Queen's College. 
A. B. Donaldson, Esq., Oriel College. 
E. F. Grenfell, Esq., Queen’s College. 
F. B. Butler, Esq., Merton College. 
H. W. Challis, Esq., Merton College. 
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Professor Goldwin Smith then rose to make afew remarks on “ Subjects 
for Inquiry connected with the History of the University and the Colleges,” 
but the lecture was in fact a lucid and interesting summary of the history 


of the University. 


He said he was sorry he had not already 
taken part in the proceedings of the So- 
ciety: he had been one of those who had 
considered that the Oxford Architectural 
Society had done its work. It was really 
a great work that it had done, for to this 
Society, together with its sister Society at 
Cambridge, it was mainly owing that 
England was now covered with so many 
beautiful new churches, and so many of the 
old fabrics had been rescued from a state 
of ruin. But, at the same time, a Society 
with no particular work to do was apt to 
flag. The knowledge of architecture, 
which the Society has done so much in 
promoting, was now so generally diffused 
that the oracle, he was afraid, had ceased 
to be regarded. It was time therefore, 
he thought, that the Society should be 
enlarged —that it should take in a wider 
field of study, and so keep itself alive. 
Now there was no subject so closely 
allied to architecture as history ; and, as 
they had been shewn, by the series of lec- 
tures which Mr. Parker delivered last 
year, the domestic architecture of the 
country was the social history of the 
people embodied in brick and stone. Par- 
ticularly, he thought, it became a Society 
like the present one he was addressing to 
pay attention especially to the history of 
the University. One would naturally pass 
from reviewing the history of the Uni- 
versity as a whole to that of separate col- 
leges. We have around us so many means 
for the study of this history, eg. the 
monuments and the archives. It would 
be well, he thought, if some plan could be 
devised by which access could be had to 
the numerous archives contained in our 
colleges. Some colleges have existed in 
an unbroken line of social life for upwards 
of 600 years; a fact unparalleled in the 
history of almost any other class of insti- 
tutions known. 

Amongst domestic records a great deal 
more might be found relating to the 
history of the times than has yet been 


brought to light. Also in many archives 
and accounts possessed by some colleges a 
vast deal of information was contained 
bearing upon details of academical life 
which would be both important and in- 
teresting. He thought it was the first 
thing the Society should set about. Asa 
matter of fact, we had no good History of 
Oxford. It was a desideratum. Huber’s 
History was perhaps the best. It was 
very learned with regard to the medieval 
portion, but he clearly had not read the 
statutes of the colleges. Besides this, 
there was hardly any other History, at 
least any book, which could rightly bear 
the name of History. There were the works 
of old Antiquarians,—Lives of Founders, 
and such-like ; but the great point was to 
get at the archives themselves. He, for his 
part, had taken more interest in the his- 
tory of the University in later times, but 
still he would be glad to see the early and 
medieval history properly worked out. 
In time we might hope to see the Society 
take a wider range. 

The study of history he considered 
was entering now upon a new phase ; philo- 
sophy was brought to bear upon it. Now 
the new school of history might be of 
great service, and its results might be 
most beneficial; but it should not be left 
to have its origin among the school of 
materialists, and it should therefore find 
a home in the Universities. Oxford, it was 
true, had its bias; it might be considered 
to be all on one side; but then it would 
still be of value in order that its views 
might balance those of the other side. 

We may derive much historical infor- 
mation from books and from archives, 
and we must search for them far and 
wide. He might instance Mr. Motley’s 
book on the “ Dutch Republic,” recently 
published, to shew the value of that ex- 
tensive research which was introducing 
a new form both in the science and philo- 
sophy of history. He thought there was 
clearly here work for a Society to do. 
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As to the archives of the University, 
we might perhaps be considered in some 
degree forestalled, as he had heard that 
the Master of the Rolls had applied for 
permission that some of the University 
documents should be entrusted to com- 
petent hands for editing, with a view of 
being printed in the important series which 
the Government was issuing. He under- 
stood the matter would soon be brought 
before the legislature of the University, 
and he would plead that every facility 
should be afforded. 

He would now turn to the special 
subject of the evening’s discussion. The 
lecturer then said,— 


“In starting I would say that my 
object is to map out, so to speak, the 
various periods through which the Uni- 
versity has passed, and I hope that 
some here who may be more conversant 
with some of the periods to which I 
shall briefly refer will favour this meet- 
ing with more extended information. Ox- 
ford at first sight may seem unchanged, 
if we examine into her history, we shall 
find that she has passed through many 
phases, and I would divide them as fol- 
lows:—1. The Early Period; 2. the Medi- 
eval Period, which, I would say, began in 
the early half of the thirteenth century ; 
3. then the Ante-Reformation Period; 4. 
then the period of the Reformation; 5, 
the Reformation to Charles I. and Laud; 
6. the Laudian Period; 7. the Common- 
wealth; 8. then Charles II. to James II; 
9. then the Hanoverian, or Jacobite; 10. 
lastly, the Revival of Study in the last 
century. 

“Of the early history there is nothing 
much to be learnt. That Alfred was the 
founder of the University must rather be 
treated as a legend than an historical 
fact ; yet it is singular what an influence 
the legend has had. Indeed, it has quite 
recently been introduced into legal dis- 
pute. It rests entirely upon a passage in 
Asser’s ‘ Life of Alfred ;? but there is little 
doubt but that passage was a forgery of 
later times. However, in a dispute which 
University College entered into some years 
ago respecting the Visitor, the Court, as is 
usual in such cases, gave a shell to each of 
the disputants and kept the oyster to 
themselves, declaring that the college 
was of royal foundation, (King Alfred 
being the founder,) and therefore the 
Crown was the rightful Visitor. 

“Perhaps the only other authority is 
Bulzus, who in his History of the Univer- 


sity of Paris speaks of this foundation ; 
but then, as he says Oxford sent for its 
professors from Paris, he had a special 
reason in upholding this early date. 

“The real history of the University be- 
gins at the medieval period, that is, the 
thirteenth century. No doubt there were 
previously to this many students congre- 
gated in Oxford, but we have nothing 
remaining to throw any light upon their 
mode of life. 

“‘ The medieval period is perhaps the most 
interesting of all; if anything of this can 
be recovered it will be a great gain; it 
was the period of scholastic philosophy, 
of which period we have no good history 
extant; there is one by a Frenchman 
named Hauréau, which treats the subject 
in a very dry manner, and it is also dis- 
cussed in Martin’s ‘History of France.’ 
This period was a sudden burst of intel- 
lectual life, an infantine ardour which en- 
deavoured to comprehend everything in 
its grasp; it may be compared to the re- 
ligious enthusiasm which produced the 
Crusades, Coupled with it is the history of 
the great Mendicant Orders, and their 
contest with the secular element. A thing 
very much to be desired is a good history 
of Western monachism ; that of M. Mont- 
alembert is a poem written by a man of 
imaginative genius who has thrown a halo 
round a subject that he loves. The great 
Orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans 
threw themselves into the intellectual 
arena; their great object was to subdue 
all learning to the Church, and the result 
was the school of scholastic philosophy. 

“ The political view of University history 
is also most interesting. The movements of 
reform under Henry IIT. arose in Oxford ; 
Grossteste was the head of the movement 
of intellectual and ecclesiastical reform. 
The University is said at that period to 
have numbered 30,000 students; this num- 
ber is probably exaggerated ; for although 
several lived together in one room, there 
could hardly have been so many without 
counting in the numerous servants and 
dependants. Oxford was then the centre 
of the intellectual life of the whole of 
Europe. Here it was that were pursued 
the various studies of alchemy, civil law, 
medicine, grammar, and the learned pro- 
fessions. Modern Heidelberg, with its 
beer-drinking and duels, may perhaps give 
a faint idea of the roughness of Oxford of 
that day. The system of teaching may be 
called professorial; it was oral, not by 
books. This life in common, and the at- 
trition of mind against mind, produced 
an intensity of intellect since that time 
unequalled. Knowledge was fresh, and 
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everything seemed open to the diligent 
inquirer. Christendom was then a great 
theocratic state, at the head of which was 
the Pope and the Emperor of Germany ; 
a faint shadow of the old Roman empire 
pervading the whole. Towards the end 
of this period were founded the early col- 
leges; colleges indeed they can hardly be 
called; they were halls, or hostels, for the 
reception of students. Merton was the 
first real college, which owed its origin to 
Walter de Merton, the friend of Grossteste, 
the idea of which was partly taken from 
that of the hostel, and partly combined 
with the strict rule of a monastery. 

“The system of degrees also took its rise 
then, and gave a stability to intellectual 
life; they were a sort of mental appren- 
ticeship, and arose from the same genius 
which conceived the idea of a college. 
We then leave the period of turbulence 
and chimerical speculation and come to 
that of the early reformation, the times 
of Wycliffe and Wykeham. Wycliffe 
comes into contest with the great Men- 
dicant Orders. Lollardism was very pre- 
valent in the University at this time, as 
also were Yorkist principles. Wykeham 
belonged to a new class of statesmen. At 
this period England becomes a separate 
and distinct nation in ideas, literature, 
and national life. Wykeham was a tho- 


—, English statesman and church- 
n 


man; he first came into notice by his ar- 
chitectural abilities. He built Windsor 
Castle, and then turning ecclesiastic, he 
held about fourteen different preferments, 
as his admirers say, because there was no 
better man to hold them. In New College, 
and that of St. Mary of Winton, we have 
the dawn of the training of a classical 
education ; the statutes of New College 
seem to be rather of a strict and ascetic 
nature; they shew that in those days it 
seemed perfectly natural and fitting to 
endeavour to form men’s characters by 
confining them to the observance of strict 
rules. Lincoln College is a monument of 
the struggle between the Wycliffites and 
the Catholic party; it was founded by 
a man who had originally been a Lollard, 
but who had left his party through horror 
at the excesses into which they were run- 
ning. We then come to All Souls’, which 
is rather a chantry than a college, Braze- 
nose, and finally Corpus, where we have 
the learned part of the Reformation set- 
ting in. Then we come to Wolsey, the 
Leo X. of England, who invited to his 
great foundation of Christ Church all the 
most learned men of the day. Though 
himself of course op to the reformed 
doctrines, he found that he had introduced 
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them in introducing learning. Oxford 
then comes to a very sad point of her his- 
tory ; she was coerced by the King to give 
an opinion in favour of his divorce against 
the real opinion of the members, who were 
probably inclined to the Lutheran doc- 
trines, which had made considerable pro- 
gress here; that coercion was the begin- 
ning of a long series of disgraceful sub- 
missions; the University becomes a tool 
of the royal will; intellectual freedom 
was quenched, and intellectual life with it. 

“ Henry VIII., with all his bad points, 
had some sympathy with learning. The 
University suffered under the protector- 
ship of Somerset, and under Queen Mary 
came the persecutions of the Reformers. 
It was probably to overawe any reaction- 
ary intellectual movement that Oxford was 
made the scene of the burning of Cranmer, 
Ridley and Latimer. In her reign, how- 
ever, we have two colleges founded, and 
apparently without any particular reasons, 
those of St. John’s and Trinity. Down to 
the foundation of Wadham we find the 
upper classes wavering between the two 
faiths, and indeed the founder of that col- 
lege is said to have doubted whether he 
should found a Catholic or a Reformed 
establishment, It is the last relict of the 
period of the foundation of the great mass 
of colleges. Under Elizabeth we had her 
favourite, Leicester, as our chancellor, who 
filled the University with his creatures. 
He was at the head of the Puritan party, 
and though himself a worthless and un- 
principled character, he fostered them here 
to support his political aims. The Univer- 
sity at that time was delivered over to 
polemical theology; intellectual life had 
migrated to the capital, as is shewn by 
the rise of our great dramatists, the Inns 
of Court, &e. In the Middle Ages the 
University had been as much a secular as 
a religious institution,, but latterly the 
colleges had, as it were, swallowed up the 
University, and, by their system of com- 
pelling their men to take orders, had forced 
a religious character on it. 

“James I. allied himself with the ex- 
treme High Church party, which was headed 
by Laud, a man who, whatever may be his 
faults, and great they were, was yet of 
a force of character and intensity of pur- 
pose that leaves its mark on history. 
Here it was that he contended fiercely 
with the Puritan. Narrow and pedantic 
himself, he tried to rule despotically both 
Church and State in a way that soon after- 
wards laid both Church and State in the 
dust. Laud, however, was, in his own 
way, 2 University reformer; he reduced 
the governing body to a narrow oligarchy, 
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and established a system of examinations 
which existed till the commencement of 
the present century. Through him it was 
that Oxford passed to the High Church 
party and joined the King. 

“ During the civil war there was less of 
academical life than at any other period. 
Oxford was a garrison town filled with 
successive Royalist forces, yet throughout 
this troubled period she behaved with 
a noble self-devotion, and threw herself 
heart and soul into a cause which she had 
once taken up. 

“Cromwell has generally been misre- 
presented as an unintellectual and ignorant 
fanatic; but as he rose high in command 
the man of genius burst forth from the 
sectary. He knew and appreciated the 
value of a University ; he fostered it during 
the short term of his protectorate, and 
though he introduced into it men of his 
own party, yet they were always the best 
men that he could find, as it was his de- 
sign to employ in the service of the State 
those youths who had the most distin- 
tinguished themselves in the University. 

“At the period of the Restoration Ox- 
ford undeniably declined; physical science 
however flourished here; here it was that 
the Royal Society took its rise; physical 
science was then in fashion among the 
great, Charles II, and Prince Rupert both 
dabbled in it. Oxford then again passed 
over to the side which strongly supported 
the prerogative and divine right of the 
Crown; clear of the capital, and not ham- 
pered as the University of Paris by the 
proximity of the Court, she ought to and 
might have kept clear of politics. 

*The Hanoverian or Jacobite period is 
the least interesting of all. Jacobitism is 
avery fine thing in exile, but to get drunk 
over @ common-room fire in toasting the 
King is a very different state of the case. 
This period is almost a complete blank, as 
far as regards social life, though it contains 
some very fine traits of individual cha- 
racter, such men as Butler... .. 

“But perhaps Horace Walpole’s esti- 
mate was not very far from the truth 
when he compared some one ‘to a dirty, 
idle, pedant, college fellow.’ 

“ At the beginning of this century arose 
the great movement for the revival of 
learning, the credit of which is due chiefly 
to Evelyn, Provost of Oriel, Cyril Jackson, 
Dean of Christ Church, and Coplestone ; 
then arose also the great religious move- 
ment which has only just subsided; and 
now we have entered anew on a real edu- 
cational and practical period of our career. 

“Such is a rude outline on which we 
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may build up the fabric of our history, 
and there are many here to-night who 
must be much better acquainted than I 
am with the separate phases of it. Much 
may turn up to enlighten; us in our in- 
quiries by comparing the statutes of foreign 
Universities, and perhaps by exploring the 
archives of the Vatican; but here at home 
in Oxford we have at hand the materials 
on which we may work, in the Bodleian 
Library, and the collections in the posses- 
sion of our various provinces,” 


The President in conveying the thanks 
of the meeting to Professor Goldwin Smith, 
commented on the vast number of topics 
which were held out for this Society to 
take into consideration, and at the same 
time the great interest they possessed. 

The Rev, C. Adams made some remarks 
upon an expression used by the lecturer 
in reference to William of Wykeham’s 
statutes. He could not agree they were re- 
markable for their “asceticism ;” of course 
they would appear so if judged by the 
rules of life of the present day, but the 
proper way would be to regard them in 
connection with the austere mode of life 
which was then common. He thought 
that there was peculiarly an absence of 
asceticism. William of Wykeham himself, 
whether regarded as a Romanist or not, ap- 
pears to have been a thoroughly good man, 
and was not likely to impose on others 
that which he did not himself perform. 
Many of the regulations were necessitated 
by the times in which they were made. 
These were not regulations strictly to be 
called his; he gave to the fellows an un- 
wonted liberty to be absent: and you 
never find enjoined in his statutes such 
obligations as “ penance,” and such like ; 
he may have belonged to the old set, and 
was no doubt consistent in his religious 
views, but he was clearly in advance of 
those around him; he was a reformer, but 
at the same time he would preserve all 
that was wise and good, and reform only 
the abuses. 

Professor Goldwin Smith replied that 
“rigorous” was perhaps a better word, and 
more what he meant as applied to Wyke- 
ham’s statutes. He thought that even 
taking into account the habits of the time 
they were severe. One of the rules en- 
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joined by the statutes was poverty. The 
Professor, however, fully concurred in con- 
sidering Wykeham as the chief pioneer of 
the great educational movement which 
followed. 

Dr. Bloxam called attention to some trea- 
sures in the way of MSS. in the Bodleian, 
which he hoped, by means of this Society, 
might be investigated more fully than they 
had been, and many curious points relating 
to the history of the University brought 
to light. There was a very curious MS, 
history of Oxford during the time of 
Cromwell, which he thought was very 
little known; and for the history of the 
mode of life in Oxford during the first 
half of the last century (1730), there were 
about 130 MS. volumes of Hearne’s Diary, 
full of interesting information. There was 
also a bundle of letters from one of the 
Nonjurors, (Dr. T. Smith,) which he 
thought would throw much light upon 
the history of the times. 

Mr. Medd referred to some valuable 
extracts from the Rolls of Merton Col- 
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lege, which he believed were read before 
this Society a year or so ago, by the pre- 
sent Bishop of Nelson. He would ask the 
Librarian if they were not printed, and 
whether the Society had a copy in their 
Library. 

The Librarian said they were printed, 
but a copy had not been presented to the 
Society. This omission arose probably 
from the very unsatisfactory state in 
which, during the last year, their library 
had remained. A copy would be presented 
to the Society at the next meeting, and 
he thought many other books would be 
given to them immediately their library 
was again in working order, which could 
not be till they had a permanent abode. 

After some remarks from the Presi- 
dent, fully agreeing to the effort that was 
now likely to be made to bring various 
points of history and archeology to bear 
on each other, but pointing out some of 
the difficulties which attended the exa- 
mination of the archives of the colleges, 
the meeting separated. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Jan. 11. RicnHarp WestTMacortT, Esq., 
Professor of Sculpture R.A., in the chair. 

This being the first meeting of the 
Society in the new year, Professor West- 
macott took occasion to allude to the 
agreeable retrospect of the previous ses- 
sion, and especially to the annual meet- 
ing at Gloucester, in which he had the 
gratification to participate. The success 
which during the last year had attended 
the selection of special subjects of anti- 
quity or art at some of the monthly meet- 
ings had encouraged the Committee of the 
Institute to follow out a plan which had 
given so much satisfaction. The apart- 
ments of the Society had undergone some 
repairs and improvements, requisite for 
the more suitable and convenient reception 
of their numerous visitors on occasion of 
such special exhibitions; and also in the 
library, &c. The Committee hoped to gain 
renewed encouragement from the members 
at large, to enable them to carry out these 
and other arrangements for their general 
advantage. Professor Westmacott hoped 
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also that many might be encouraged to 
join the ranks of the Institute during the 
year now commencing ; a considerable ac- 
cession of members would be reported that 
day, but, in order to give full effect to the 
purposes of the Society, an extended system 
of auxiliary correspondence was indispen- 
sible throughout the realm. The names 
of new members having then been an- 
nounced, the chairman called upon the 
Rev. Professor Willis to give the discourse 
which hé had kindly promised on the 
recent discoveries in Lichfield Cathedral. 

Professor Willis observed that Lichfield 
Cathedral, although small, has been con- 
sidered as one of the English primary ex- 
amples of medieval architecture, and, did 
it but possess a good chronicled record, 
would be one of the most valuable for the 
history of the development of the styles. 
A new interest has been given to it by 
the discovery of foundations of earlier 
structures within the choir, and these it 
was the object of his discourse to describe 
and to shew their bearing upon the early 
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history of the building, as well as to sketch 
some hitherto unobserved points of the 
architectural history of the existing fabric. 
The cathedral had long been found ex- 
tremely cold and uncomfortable, and this 
led to the unfortunate arrangements of 
Wyatt in 1795, now cleared away, which 
consisted in walling up the pier arches of 
the choir and closing the eastern tower- 
arch with a glass screen, so as to convert 
the united choir and Lady-chapel into a 
long aisleless or apteral chapel, but with- 
out success. In 1856 it was resolved 
to introduce a warming apparatus, which 
proved perfectly successful. The choir is 
now thoroughly comfortable. But this 
apparatus necessitated the construction of 
a central flue beneath the pavement, op- 
posite the fourth and fifth piers, so as to 
warm the choir. In digging trenches for 
these flues, walls were encountered, which 
had to be cut through, but, as the services 
were continued, the pavement could only 
be removed and replaced as quickly as 
possible, and it was impossible to make 
researches to right and left so as to trace 
the connection or plan of these walls. 

The works of restoration, now carrying 
forward to completion under the able 
direction of Mr. Scott, were of so exten- 
sive a nature as to require that the whole 
of the choir and transepts should be given 
up to the masons. The service was, there- 
fore, removed to the nave. The oppor- 
tunity thus offered of a further examina- 
tion of the walls observed in 1856, was 
not neglected. With the concurrence of 
the Dean and Chapter, a systematic search 
was made, that has developed the original 
arrangement of the earlier choirs of the 
cathedral. As far as possible the walls 
uncovered were left open for inspection, 
but many of the excavations were neces- 
sarily closed as soon as measurements were 
taken. Careful record was, however, kept, 
especially by Dr. Rawson, who, with the 
assistance of Mr. Hamlet, undertook a com- 
plete and carefully measured survey of the 
old foundations ; and to their kind assist- 
ance Professor Willis acknowledged his 
obligations, and also to Mr. Clark, the 
clerk of the works. 

By the invitation of the Rev. Canon 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCX. 
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Lonsdale, Professor Willis visited the ca- 
thedral in August last, and occupied him- 
self with as careful an examination of 
these remains as circumstances would per- 
mit, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
discover their relation to the architectural 
history of the building. He proceeded to 
offer a detailed explanation of the plan, 
prepared from the data thus obtained, and 
from his own sketches and measurements, 
shewing the whole choir from the tower 
*piers to the Lady-chapel. The earliest of 
the foundations belongs to an apsidal build- 
ing, extending from the eastern extremities 
of the tower piers to the fifth severey of 
the present choir. The walls rest on the 
rock, about 5 feet beneath the present 
pavement ; they measure about 5 ft. 6 in. 
in thickness, and the internal dimensions 
of the building were 52 ft. in width and 
70 ft. in length; the width being too great 
to have sustained a roof without internal 
pillars, of which, however, no trace was 
found, the area having been cut up in 
forming graves, and by the foundations 
of Wyatt’s organ-loft. A square-ended 
chapel projected eastward from the centre 
of the apse, but with a slightly different 
orientation. The foundations were exposed 
sufficiently to ascertain its dimensions and 
precise position; and an external base 
moulding was found, the profile of which 
is of the kind used in the latter part of 
the twelfth century, as at Kirkstall (1159), 
Byland (1177), Fountains (1209), and it 
is very well worked. The Professor pro- 
ceeded to explain in detail certain features 
of interest in these and other vestiges, 
which were clearly indicated in the dia- 
grams exhibited, and are not to be under- 
stood by mere description. Some remark- 
able transverse walls were also found, and 
in the centre of one of these was a circular 
platform, 6 ft. in: diameter, formed of an 
outer ring of wrought ashlar, and the 
centre filled up with rubble. This plat- 
form had, however, been constructed pre- 
viously to the transverse wall, in the line 
of which it is now found. An ancient font 
was here also discovered, about 2 ft. below 
the pavement; it is of cubical form, was 
inverted when discovered, and the bowl 
shewed the action of intense heat. Some 
00 
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other circular foundations were exposed to 
view, the position of which, and their pro- 
bable relation to the more ancient fabric, 
was explained by Professor Willis, by aid 
of the ground-plan, which is indispensable 
for the comprehension of their interesting 
character, as vestiges of the original ex- 
tent and arrangements of the Early Eng- 
lish choir, compared with the choirs of 
other structures, as at Romsey, Hereford, 
Winchester, &c. The transverse wall above 
mentioned he considered to have been 
formed as a foundation for the reredos 
of the Decorated presbytery; numerous 
Norman fragments were worked up in it. 
The apsidal building had probably been 
the choir, or rather presbytery, of a Nor- 
man church, having pier arches and aisles 
continued round the apse as a procession 
path. The rectangular chapel is of sub- 
sequent date, probably about the close of 
the twelfth century. In regard to the 
general architectural history of Lichfield 
Cathedral, Professor Willis offered a few 
interesting observations. We have no 
history to guide us in forming opinions, 
save the most meagre indications. The 
last Saxon church was built or dedicated 
by Bishop Hedda, a.p. 700, and it is not 
probable that any of these old walls be- 
long to his work. Bishop Robert de 
Lymesey, in 1088, is said to have em- 
ployed 500 marcs of silver, which he 
stripped from a beam of the rich church 
of Coventry, in great buildings at Lich- 
field ; and Roger de Clinton (1228-48) is 
said to have exalted the church as well in 
building as in honour, from which ambigu- 
ous phrase he is supposed to have built 
the Norman cathedral. Two royal licenses 
to dig Hopwas stone for the “new fabric 
of the church of Lichfield,” in 1235 and 
1238, serve to shew that some work was 
going on in the Early English period, but 
give no assistance for fixing the respective 
dates of the evidently Early English choir 
and transepts. The choir, however, is so 
early in its details that it must have been 
commenced near the beginning of the 
century. In 1243, Henry III. issued a 
commission to the Archbishop of York, to 
expedite the works at Windsor, in which 
he orders a wooden roof, like the roof of 
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the new work at Lichfield, to appear like 
stone work with good ceiling and paint- 
ing. The transepts of Lichfield have now 
stone vaults considerably later than the 
walls, and therefore may ‘have had a 
wooden vault at first. The date would 
suit the transepts better than the choir 
and there are certain indications which 
might serve (at least in the south tran- 
sept) to shew the later construction of the 
springing stones of the vault. No his- 
torical document exists that can apply to 
the building of the nave, but Bishop 
Walter de Langton (1296—1321) is re. 
corded as having commenced the Lady- 
chapel, and left money to complete it, 
and also to have made the great shrine of 
St. Chad, at an expense of £2,000. He 
was buried in the Lady-chapel; but his 
successor, Roger de Norburgh (1322— 
1359) moved his body to a magnificent 
sepulchre at the south horn of the high 
altar, on the spot afterwards occupied by 
the tomb of Bishop Hacket. This removal 
shews that the presbytery was completed 
in the time of Bishop Norburgh. 

We are thus, at least, supplied with the 
period at which the works were going on, 
by which the low aisles and chapels that 
terminated the Early English choir were 
to be replaced by the lofty structure that 
now exists, commenced by Langton, at its 
east end. The making of the shrine of 
St.Chad by the builder of the Lady- 
chapel seems to supply the motive for the 
new building, for this shrine is recorded 
to have stood in the Lady-choir behind the 
high altar. The Lady-chapel was there- 
fore built, and the shrine provided, that 
St. Chad might be elevated in like manner 
as the shrines of St. Edward the Confessor, 
St. Benedict, St. Cuthbert, St. Alban, &c. 

The shrine must have been placed be- 
yond the high altar on a lofty pedestal, 
with a small altar placed against its west 
end, a sufficient space being left between 
this altar and the back of the high altar for 
the passage of processions, &c. In drawing 
toa close this most interesting discourse, of 
which a very brief notice can give no ade- 
quate notion, the Professor remarked that 
the gradual progress of Lichfield Cathedral, 
from the original Norman church to its 
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present structure, as developed by the 
recent discoveries, proceeds with singular 
parallelism to that of York, built about 
1080. Between 1154—1181 Archbishop 
Roger substituted at York a long, square- 
ended choir, with the ai-le carried behind 
the end. At Lichfield during the same 
period the large chapel was built at the 
end of the Norman apse; and about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the 
whole Norman eastern termination was, as 
at York, replaced by a long, square-headed 
choir with low aisles behind. 

Next,’ at York the Norman transepts 
were rebuilt in Early English; the south 
transept, 1230—1241; followed by the 
north transept, 1241—1260. At Lich- 
field the Norman transepts were rebuilt in 
Early English, the work being in progress 
in 1285 and 1238. York nave and Lich- 
field were next rebuilt in early Decorated. 
Lastly, at Lichfield the elongation of the 
eastern part was begun at the extreme 
east beyond the existing choir by the 
Lady-chapel in late Decorated, 1296— 
1321, and followed by taking down the 
choir, and continuing the same work on 
its site. The works at York followed in 
the same order, but forty or fifty years 
later. The plan of York resembles that 
of Lichfield in the simplicity of its pro- 
portions. 

After the completion of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral, changes were made in succeeding 
centuries, principally affecting the tracery 
of the windows and the interior of the 
transepts, Perpendicular tracery has been 
substituted as well in the transepts as in 
the clerestory of the choir and the Lady- 
chapel. Some of these changes are due 
to the general repair in 1661, under 
Bishop Hacket, when the church had been 
reduced to an incredibly ruinous condition, 
as well from the siege as from the de- 
structivencss of the Puritans; but many 
are manifestly earlier, perhaps effected 
under Bishops Heyworth or Blythe, in 
1420 and 1503. Hollar’s engravings in 
Fuller’s “Church History” enable us to 
point out some of these, as the book was 
published in 1655, and therefore must 
represent the cathedral before the repairs 
of Bishop Hacket, who came to the see in 
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1661, were commenced. It is evident 
that these views represent the Perpendi- 
cular windows that now occupy the clere- 
story and gable of the south transept. 
The north transept is hidden, but its Per- 
pendicular work is shown of such a cha- 
racter that it must also have been prior to 
the Rebellion. On the other hand, the 
windows of the Lady-chapel must have 
been all like the present eastern ones when 
those drawings were made, and conse- 
quently it may be inferred that the Per- 
pendicular tracery which occupies some of 
these windows was inserted after the 
siege, as well as the Perpendicular tracery 
which now fills the greater part of the 
clerestory windows of the choir. 

Hollar’s etching supplies also some 
valuable information in regard to the ar- 
rangement of the roof of the side aisles, 
and the contrivance (now removed, per- 
haps by Wyatt,) by which the upper part 
of the triforial openings were glazed and 
converted into windows, when the origi- 
nal roof was replaced by a low-pitched 
leaden roof. Hollar shews the tracery 
of the great west window, totally different 
from the present one, and of which Dr. 
Plot said in 1686 that the “tracery in the 
stonework as well as the glazing, the gift 
of his present most sacred Majesty, James 
II., is a curious piece of art.” In con- 
cluding his admirable lecture, Professor 
Willis expressed a very high commenda- 
tion of the extensive restorations now in 
course of completion by the Chapter, under 
the direction, of Mr. Scott, by which the 
unfortunate changes made by Wyatt in 
1795 have been obliterated, and the choir 
and presbytery carefully and conscien- 
tiously restored to their original aspect 
and character. 

Mr. G. G. Scott offered a few observa- 
tions on the valuable elucidation of a 
most curigus and difficult subject so ably 
treated by Professor Willis. He would 
ask permission to give, on a future occa- 
sion, a brief account of the restoration of 
the three most westerly bays of the choir, 
the date of which was about 1200, and 
they had been much altered in 1320. 
Mr. Scott was desirous to place on record 
certain facts relating to them, serving as 
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evidence whereon to found a conscientious 
restoration of this interesting portion of 
the fabric. 

The Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, Pre- 
sident of the Suffolk Archeological In- 
stitute, in moving the thanks of the meet- 
ing to Professor Willis, expressed his high 
sense of the valuable instruction given 
in this lecture, not only in regard to the 
particular structure to which it related, 
but as a lesson in the art of reasoning, 
and shewing the value of details in ap- 
proaching important results. The vote of 
thanks having been seconded by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, was passed with cordial ap- 
plause. The learned Professor, in acknow- 
ledging the compliment, with the assur- 
ance of his satisfaction in having had the 
occasion to place this curious investigation 
before the Institute, observed that on some 
former occasions he regretted the disap- 
pointment occasioned by hishaving, through 
the pressure of many engagements, been 
compelled to defer the publication of cer- 
tain subjects on which he had discoursed 
at the meetings of the Society. On the 
present occasion he had to announce with 
pleasure that the lecture which his audi- 
ence had received so favourably was ac- 
tually in type, and would appear in the 
Journal of the Institute, in the first num- 
ber of a new year, and of the eighteenth 
volume of the Society’s Transactions, and 
the plans being already engraved, he hoped 
that the memoir would be in the hands of 
the members at the close of March, the 
due period for its issue. 

Several communications were received, 
which through want of time were deferred 
to the ensuing meeting on Feb. 1, includ- 
ing a curious notice of Roman vestiges on 
the north coast of Cornwall, by the Rev. 
E. Trollope; a memoir on a peculiar class 
of finger-rings, by Mr. E. Waterton, illus- 
trated by examples from his collection ; 
a notice of ancient remains, from Mr. 
Lukis, of Guernsey ; and of early antiqui- 
ties found at Nottingham, in Northumber- 
land, and other localities. The attention 
of the Society will, however, be speciaily 
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directed at the next monthly meeting to 
Antiquities of Bronze. 

Mr. Lucius Bailey brought, through the 
kind permission of Sir H. James, the Atlas 
of Plates of the great work on the Crimea, 
Caucasus, Georgia, &c., recently published 
by M. Frederic Dubois, at Neuchatel, and 
exhibiting the very curious tombs, inscrip- 
tions, rich ornaments of gold and other 
metals, with numerous remarkable relics 
of antiquity brought to light in those 
countries. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edmund Head, 
Bart., sent a penannular gold tore, sup- 
posed to have been found in Ireland, and 
of somewhat unusual character. 

Mr. W. J. Bernhard Smith brought an 
ancient shackle and padlock of curious 
fashion, found near Cheltenham. 

Mr. Oswell Thompson exhibited a beau- 
tiful collection of vessels of Schmelz, of the 
work of Murano, lately brought to this 
country by Count Cornaro of Venice. 

Mr. Farrer contributed a pair of candle- 
sticks of steel, admirably chased with 
arabesques, devices, and ornaments of 
the bist renaissance character, among 
which fleurs-de-lys with the device of 
Francis I. occur, and it is believed that 
they were made for that monarch by 
Lucio Picinino, one of the most celebrated 
workers in metals of his age, whose mono- 
gram they bear. Mr. Farrer sent also 
a curious MS. of a treatise by Bonaven- 
tura, which appeared to have belonged to” 
the church of St. Jacques at Liege. 

The Rev. James Beck brought some in- 
teresting miniature portraits; Mr. Hewett 
sent an Anglo-Saxon arrow-head from a 
cemetery in the Isle of Wight; and seve- 
ral impressions of seals were brought by 
Mr. Ready, especially some fine seals of 
the De Fortibus family, Earls of Albe- 
marle. 

The catalogue of the museum formed at 
Gloucester at the meeting of the Insti- 
tute, just published, was laid on the table, 
containing notices of numerous local anti- 
quities, works of art, &c. 
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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan.9. Dr. James Coptanp, F.R.S., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

The following were elected Associates : 
—Dr. George R. Pratt Walker, Bow-lane ; 
J. J. Chalk, Esq., Whitehall-place; Wm. 
Harrison, Esq., Galligreaves-house, Black- 
burn; F. A. Inderwick, Esq., Thurloe- 
square; F. H. Thorne, Esq., Dacre-park, 
Lee, Kent. 

Various presents to the library were re- 
ceived from the Royal Society, the Archz- 
ological Institute, Canadian Institute, &c. 

Mr. Pettigrew exhibited the original 
brass matrix of the seal of Richard, duke 
of Gloucester, as Admiral of England, re- 
ferred to in his paper on the early naval 
history of Britain. It was sent for in- 
spection by the Rev. James Parkin, to 
whom it belongs. 

Mr. Hillary Davies presented a drawing 
of a drug or spice-mortar, of the early part 
of the sixteenth century, exhibited by Dr. 
Henry Johnson at the Shrewsbury Con- 
gress. It is of brass, and ornamented with 
the badges of the Tudor family, &. It 
was found at Wenlock. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited a carved onken 
statuette, representing a musician playing 
on the oboe, which had probably been 
taken from a series in an arcade round 
a coffer of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. 

Mr. Brent communicated notices of the 
discovery of Roman remains at Canter- 
bury, found in excavations which are still 
in progress in the main street, and consist 
of columns, ornamented cornices, thick 
walls, pavements, tiles, flue-pipes, pottery 
(some Samian), glass, &c. ‘There are also 
some medieval relics and a cross of Anglo- 
Saxon character. 

Mr. Baigent forwarded a deed, ec. 1260, 
relating to the sale of land at Tendring, 
Essex, executed by Thomas, son of Hugh 
Curteis, with a perfect seal attached, hav- 
ing a quatrefoil in the centre. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited some sphe- 
roids of ancient glass, and gave an account 
of the specimens now known, and which 
have been commonly considered as Druidic 
amulets. His observations gave rise to 


a discussion as to the several opinions en- 
tertained regarding them. 

The Rev. H. M. Scarth made a further 
communication descriptive of the Roman 
remains preserved at the Literary and Sci- 
entific Institution at Bath, and corrected 
several of the readings of the inscriptions 
upon them. The paper will be printed. 


Jan. 23. GEORGE VERE IRVING, Esq., 
V.-P., in the chair. 

Mr. Chief-Justice Temple exhibited an 
instrument in copper; a common type of 
celt, in bronze, found in limestone at a 
considerable depth at Honduras; also a 
flint celt from the same locality. Further 
particulars in relation to these were pro- 
mised. 

Mr. Vere Irving laid before the meeting 
a MS. book, entitled “Record of the 
Court of the Township of Dolphinton in 
Lanarkshire,” and remarked that although 
the records of this and similar courts must 
have been at one time common in Scot- 
land, as every barony had its burgh, they 
are very rarely to be met with at this 
day. They are interesting to the archxo- 
logist as illustrating the state of society in 
medieval times, and Mr. Irving promised 
some notes regarding these petty munici- 
palities for the Journal. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, V.-P., forwarded 
a paper, illustrated by numerous drawings, 
on the Construction of Ancient British 
Walls, which was ordered to be printed. 

The Rev. E. Kell forwarded a large 
collection of fragments of glass and pot- 
tery, obtained at Buckholt Farm in Hants, 
the site of a Roman station. A minute 
examination of the glass was made, and 
the conclusion arrived at that no portion 
could be esteemed to date eurlier than the 
fourteenth century. The discovery, how- 
ever, of a glass fuctory here, of which Mr. 
Kell gave a minute description, is exceed- 
ingly interesting, as it offers perhaps the 
earliest evidence of an establishment of 
the kind yet discovered in this country. 

The meeting adjourned, and the Chair- 
man announced that a special meeting 
of the Association in conjunction with the 
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Ethnological Society would be held at the 
rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
on Tuesday, Feb. 19, at half-past eight 
o'clock, P.M., to fully discuss the question 
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relating to the finding of flint implements 
in drift, &c., and on which occasion spe- 
cimens sent by M. Boucher des Perthes 
would be exhibited. 


ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Jan. 9. A course of lectures under 
the direction of the Council of the Archi- 
tectural Museum was commenced by Mr. 
William White, the subject being “ A Plea 
for Polychromy.” The lecturer first in- 
sisted upon the necessary existence of 
polychromy in architecture, and pleaded 
for a further introduction of colour largely 
for its own sake in architectural interiors. 
He appealed to man’s intuitive love for 
colour as illustrated in a variety of ways, 
and to the analogy of nature. He then 
referred to the value of “ unconscious in- 
fluences” and to the manner in which 
men are affected by colour even though 
unconscious of its presence, and called 


attention to the necessity of colour in 
order to the healthy state of the eye and 
brain, and the consequent cruelty which 
its withdrawal inflicted upon the sick and 
the poor. After answering popular objec- 
tions, he concluded by advising a more 
close application to the study of chromatic 
law, appealing to all to lend their aid to 
that institution whose great aim was to 
help forward the Artist and the Art- 
student upon their high mission of con- 
tributing to the health and happiness of 
their fellow-countrymen. Considering the 
severe weather the lecture was well at- 
tended. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 17, 1860. At a Committee Meet- 
ing held at Arklow-house,—present, A. J. 
B. Beresrorp-Hopr, Esq., the President, 
in the chair; J. F. France, Esq., the Rev. 
S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, 
the Rev. G. H. Hodson, W. C. Luard, 
Esq., the Rev. W. Scott, and the Rev. B. 
Webb, — Lewis A. Majendie, Esq., Great 
Dunmow, Essex, and H. J. Matthew, Esq., 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, were 
elected ordinary members. 

It was agreed that of five competitors 
for the Colour Prize, offered by the Society 
in connection with the Architectural Mu- 
seum, the first and second prizemen of 
last year, Mr.Simkin and Mr. Harrison, 
were equal. Accordingly, with Mr. Beres- 
ford-Hope’s consent, the committee agreed 
to add two guineas to his second prize, so 
that each of these competitors might re- 
ceive the full prize of five guineas. 

A figure of an angel from the transept 
of Westminster Abbey was suggested as 
a good subject for the next year’s prize ; 
and the President and the Chairman of 
Committces were appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to decide upon this in conference 


with the committee of the Architectural 
Museum. 

Mr. Robson of Durham met the com- 
mittee and exhibited a very interesting 
collection of drawings from the incised 
pavement, filled in with lead, of the church 
of S. Rémi at Rheims. It was agreed 
that it would be most desirable to intro- 
duce pavements of this kind as a variation 
from the general rule of encaustic tiles; 
and it was remarked that the fine design 
of these groups would be very suitable for 
use in stained glass. 

Some conversation ensued on the ori- 
ginal termination of the great central 
tower of Durham Minster, Mr. Robson not 
agreeing with Mr. Scott that there were 
sufficient traces to make it seem probable 
that the tower once supported a kind of 
crown imperial, like the examples at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and elsewhere. 

Several points in the restoration of Chi- 
chester Cathedral by Mr. Slater were dis- 
cussed. Mr. Slater also produced hisdesigns 
for the restoration of All Saints’, Thurlaston, 
Leicestershire, A partial restoration and 
re-arrangement contemplated in the curi- 
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ous church (with Saxon remains) of St. 
Mary, Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, gave 
rise to much discussion. It was the 
unanimous opinion of the committee that 
the east end should be restored, perhaps 
by the addition of an apse, and the present 
bad arrangement altered. 

Mr. St. Aubyn exhibited his designs for 
the rebuilding of the church of Marazion, 
Cornwall, for the restoration of St. Mary, 
Widford, Essex, and for a new parsonage 
at Notsell in Yorkshire. He also con- 
sulted the committee on the best way of 
treating the western porch of the Temple 
Church, which is about to be set free from 
the modern buildings in which it is now 
buried. It seemed to be agreed that 
this porch was originally part ofa cloister ; 
and it was recommended that it should be 
treated with an independent roof, rather 
than as a mere porch. Other improve- 
ments to the exterior of the Temple 
Church were spoken of as not improb- 
able. 

The committee examined some fine car- 
toons for filling the east window of Louth 
Church, Lincolnshire, with stained glass, 
by Messrs. Clayton and Bell; and als> the 
design for coloured decorations for the 
space above the chancel-arch in the new 
church of Salterhebble, near Halifax, 
Yorkshire. They also examined photo- 
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graphs of the statue of St. George and 
the Dragon, now nearly completed in 
Portland stone, for the top of the column 
of the Westminster Crimean Memorial 
in the Broad Sanctuary. It was agreed 
that it would be very desirable for the 
sword of St. George to be made of metal. 

Mr. Burges laid before the committee 
Messrs. Evans and Pullan’s designs for 
additions and restorations to St. Andrew 
Fontmell, near Shaftesbury, Dorsetshire. 

The committee examined Mr. J. L. 
Pearson’s fine designs for his sumptuous 
and important new church of St. Peter, 
Lambeth; and Mr. White’s plans for the 
rebuilding of Claydon Church, Oxford- 
shire, for the restoration of Walton Church, 
Bucks, for additions to the rectory at the 
same place, and for a new school at Little 
Woolston, Bucks. 

Letters were read, among others, from 
A. Heales, Esq., and W. E. Flaherty, 
Esq., the latter calling attention to the 
record known as Cardinal Pole’s Pension 
Book®. 

Specimens of a new kind of needlework, 
introduced at Cologne, for hangings be- 
hind the stalls in the choir, have been 
brought from Germany by the President. 
The method is recommended for adoption 
in this country, as being easy and inex-« 
pensive, and yet very effective. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 24. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

Dr. A. Namur, Secretary of the Archzo- 
logical Society of Luxembourg, was elected 
an honorary member. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited casts of 
some ancient British coins in gold found 
in a field called the Golden Piece, near 
Ryarsh, Kent, and now in the possession 
of the Rev. L. B. Larking. It was sus- 
pected that prior discoveries of the same 
nature in the same field gave it the name 
of the Golden Piece. The coins were five in 
number: one similar to Coll. Ant., vol. i. 
pl. vi. No. 5; three like Ruding, pl. i. 
No. 3; and one of the same character but 
of coarser work. Similar coins to the first 
have been found near Maidstone and El- 


ham in Kent, and the other varieties are 
of frequent occurrence through the whole 
of the southern part of England, and are 
found occasionally on the Continent. 

The Rev. Professor Henslow exhibited 
an impression of a small gold coin of Pa- 
normus of the ordinary type, said to have 
been found at Felixstow, Suffolk, where 
Roman coins and other antiquities are 
constantly being discovered. As the coin 
belongs to the fourth century B.c., its in- 
troduction into this country, if it was 
really brought hither by some Roman 
soldier or colonist, must have taken place 
at a period long posterior to that in which 
it was struck. 
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Mr. John Evans exhibited a drachma of 
Philip Arideus, which, it was asserted, 
had been found beneath the root of an 
oak that had been grubbed up in Rendles- 
ham Park, Suffolk, as another instance of 
the alleged discovery of Greek coins of an 
early period in England. 

J. Y. Akerman, Esq., exhibited photo- 
graphs of a silver coin of Carausius lately 
found at Abingdon. The type of the re- 
verse is that of CONCORDIA MILITVM, with 
the two right hands joined, and with R.s.R. 
on the exergue. 

Mr. Webster exhibited a remarkable 
silver jetton, having on the obverse the 
full-blown rose of England surrounded by 
lions, &c., and with the legend sI DEVS 
NOBISCVM QVIS CONTRA NOs. On the 
reverse are three crowns, arranged one 
above another, with the legend IvVsTITIA 
VIRTVIVM REGINA. He was inclined to 
consider this curious piece to have been 
struck by the supporters of Lady Jane 
Grey. 

The President communicated a short 
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account of some remarkable gold coins 
mounted as pendents, lately found with a 
magnificent Anglo-Saxon brooch, at Sarr, 
Thanet, and acquired by the British Mu- 
seum. They consist of imitations of the 
solidi of Mauricius, Tiberius, and Hera- 
clius, and a solidus of Chlotaire II. 

Mr. Bateman communicated an account 
of the discovery of some ancient British 
coins at Light Cliffe, near Halifax, in the 
year 1827. They comprised three gold 
coins of the ordinary Yorkshire type, with 
the legends voListos and DYMNOCOVEROs, 
and one with the legend vEP (retrograde) 
corr. The remarkable feature was the 
discovery in the urn with them of a large 
number of Roman family denarii and a few 
imperial, including one of Caligula, thus 
affording an approximate date for the de- 
posit. ‘ 

A short paper was read, on Modern Art 
and the New Bronze Coinage, by Mr. Se- 
bastian Evans, in which the grave artistic 
defects of the new issue were pointed out 
and commented upon. 


SURREY ARCHZZOLOGICAL 


SOCIETIES. 


Jan. 15. H. C. Coors, Esq., F.S.A., 
in the chair. 

Mr. J. G. Nash exhibited a drawing of 
a portion of a Roman pavement repre- 
senting a sea-horse. This pavement was 
discovered in Birchin-lane in 1857. A 
portion only of the pavement was un- 
covered, evidently part of the outside 
border. 

W. H. Hart, F.S.A., exhibited, by per- 
mission of S. H. F. Cox, Esq., a document 
of considerable historical interest, bearing 
the signature of the great Queen Eliza- 
beth. It is an appointment by her 
Majesty of Sir Richard Lea as ambassador 
to the Court of Russia in the year 1600, 
and is in the form of letters patent, 
but it is not enrolled on the patent roll ; 
and it has another peculiarity worth noting, 
namely, that it is signed by the sovereign 
in the left hand upper corner, like a sign 
manual or signed bill, which process is not 
necessary to the validity of a patent. There 
is at the State Paper Office a letter dated 

8 


April 19, 1600, (a little before the date of 
this appointment,) wherein Sir Richard 
Lee submits to Sir R. Cecyll various con- 
siderations concerning her Majesty’s send- 
ing to the Emperor of Muscovy. 

The Lees were an Oxfordshire family, 
and resided at Ditchley in that county. In 
Evelyn’s Diary, vol. i. p. 383, (Sept. 20, 
1664,) we find him paying a visit to Ditch- 
ley, thus :— 

“ Hence, we went to Dichley, an ancient 
seat of the Lees, now Sir Henry Lee’s; 
it is a low ancient timber house, with a 
pretty bowling-green. My Lady gave us 
an extraordinary dinner. This gentle- 
man’s mother was Countess of Rochester, 
who was also there, and Sir Walter St. 
John. There were some pictures of their 
ancestors, not ill painted ; the great-grand- 
father had been Knight of the Garter: 
there was the picture of a Pope, and our 
Saviour’s head.” 


By the holes and string-marks the great 
seal would appear to have been attached 
to this document, but as it is not enrolled, 
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and the seal, whatever it was, is no longer 
in existence, this point must be left to 
conjecture. ; 

The Rev. B. H. Cowper exhibiteda broad- 
side having reference to a paper read by 
Robert Cole, Esq., F.S.A., at the previous 
meeting, on the pretended gift of healing 
the king’s evil by the royal touch. The 
broadside, which is dated 1680, is headed, 
—“His Grace the Duke of Monmouth, 
Honoured in His Progress in the West of 
England in an account of a most extraor- 
dinary cure of the King’s Evil, given in a 
Letter from Crookhorn in the County of 
Somerset, from the Minister of the Parish 
and many others.” And is attested by 
Henry Clark, minister of the Parish, 
Captain James Bale, Captain Richard 
Sherlock, and others. The following note is 
added :—“ Whoever doubts the truth of 
this relation, may be satisfied thereof by 
sight of the Original under the hands of 
the Persons before mentioned, at the Am- 
sterdam Coffe-Housein Bartholomew Lane, 
near the Royal Exchange.” 

Mr. Cowper also exhibited a broadside 
dated 1684, relating to the great Frost in 
that year. It is entitled, “A Strange 
and Wonderfull Relation of many Re- 
markable Damages sustained, both at Sea 
and Land, by the present Unparraleld 
Frost.” The following extracts from this 
document are curious :— 

“It is also credibly attested that vast 
sollid Cakes of Ice of some Miles in circuit, 
breaking away from the Eastern Countries 
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of Flanders and Holland, &c., have teen 
by the East and North-east winds, driven 
upon the Marine Borders of Essex, Suffolk * 
and Norfolk, to their no small Dammage : 


‘and it is also Reported that some Skeet- 


slyders upon one of these large Icie plains, 
were unawares driven to Sea, and arived 
Living (though almost perished with Cold 
and Hungar) upon the Sea-coast of Essex.” 

“From Worcestershier ’tis Reported that 
a certain Tobacconess Riding from the 
City of Worster about his necessary Oca- 
sions, some ‘I'wenty two Miles, had four of 
his Fingers so Frozen by the extream 
Severity of the Cold, that no wormth 
could possibly recover them, for they were 
absolutely Dead: and in little time began 
to wither and perish; So that he was Con- 
strained to yield, (by the advice of a skil- 
ful Chirurgeon) to suffer them to be Cut 
off: which was done without his Sence of 
feeling any Paine; which may put us in 
mind of the Intentions of the Parrable, in 
another ca.e: It is better that the Hand 
be Cut off, than the whole Body Perrish.” 

“ A certain Sexton in the City of London 
having a Grave to make, and finding the 
Obdurate and Impreuitrable Earth, as it 
had been a Rock of solled Marble, Rever- 
berate his Forsible Stroaks; was therefore 
Constrained to Hire two Strong and Able 
Working Men giving Each two Shilings 
a Day to undertake the same: Who with 
Pick axes, ‘I'wibils, Beetle and Wedges, 
and two Days hard Labour, did with great 
Difucalty make it Deep Enough: So that 
the Labour of Diging one only Grave, did 
amount to Hight Shillings, and the Labour- 
ours Worthy of their Hire.” 


Various other broadsides, &c., relating 
to the same subject were exhibited by Mr. 
Cowper. 


BUCKS, ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 22. A general meeting was held at 
Aylesbury, the Ven. Archdeacon BICKER- 
STETH in the chair. 

After the election of several new mem- 
bers and other routine business, the Rey. N. 
T. Garry read a paper on “ Two original Li- 
censes, one granted by George Abbot, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to Richard Cart- 
wright, to eat flesh ; the other by Queen 
Elizabeth to William Izard to convey Tithes 
‘ of Wheatley, &c., to Anthony Mullins; 
with translations and notes by G. H. Sau- 
tell, Esq.” 

The Rev. C. Lowndes next read a pa- 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCX, 


per, by G. R. Corner, Esq., illustrative 
of “ Four Illuminations of the Courts of 
Westminster, in the possession of William 
Selby Lowndes, Esq., of Whaddon-hall.” 
These remarkable illuminations are sup- 
posed to have been the property of the 
antiquary Browne Willis, who once resi- 
ded at Whaddon. They are fixed to the 
date of 1454 from the circumstance that 
the Chief Justice is represented as a lay- 
man, and the only layman who held that 
office at the period indicated was Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury. 

Archdeacon Bickersteth gave “A Brief 
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Historical Sketch of the Town of Ayles- 
bury.” Aylesbury stands on an isolated 
mass of Portland rock, the same soil on 
which Hartwell and Stone stand, the inter- 
mediate portion having been swept away. 
The Kimmeridge clay, which forms the 
intermediate surface, is the soil which 
gives such fertility to the vale of Ayles- 
bury. The geological position of Aylesbury 
rendered it an important British post at 
an early period. It is said to have been 
taken by the Saxon Prince Cuthwolf, .p. 
571. Ata later period its political his- 
tory is mixed up with the story of the two 
sisters, Eadburg and Eaditha, and their 
niece, the Lady Osyth, who was connected 
with Quarrendon. Probably the name of 
Bierton was derived from St. Eadburg. 
Bierton and its dependencies, Stoke Man- 
deville and Quarrendon, are known to 
have been connected with Aylesbury in 
the thirteenth century. From the Norman 
survey we find that the manor of Ayle-bury 
was vested in the Crown till the reign of 
King John, and there was certainly a 
church anterior to the present one, the 
date of which is probably about a.p. 1250. 
In a.p. 1253 Robert Fitz Richard held 
lands under the Crown on condition of 
finding straw for the King’s bed and two 
geese for the King’s table, or three eels in 
winter, so that Aylesbury ducks may be 
said to be an institution of some antiquity. 
In the beginning of the reign of King 
John the manor was granted to Geoffrey 
Fitz-Piers. From his family it passed into 
the possession of the Botelers, or Butlers, 
Earls of Ormond, who sold it to Sir John 
Baldwyn, Lord Chief Justice, a great bene- 
factor to the town, and owner of the 
monastery of Grey Friars. From the Bald- 
wyns the manor passed to the family of 
the Pakingtons, with whom it remained 
for 250 years. Of Sir John Pakington, 
M.P. for Aylesbury in his 24th year, we 
have this record in the burial register, 
“The hope of Aylesbury.” During the 
civil wars the mansion seems to have been 
so dismantled as to be no longer a family 
residence. Owing to the influence of seve- 
ral families, especially that of Hampden, 
the town seems in those disastrous times 
to have taken an active part on the Par- 
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liamentary side. In 1642—nine days after 
the battle of Edge-hill (1st November) — 
there took place a skirmish which has 
been dignified by the name of the battle of 
Aylesbury, and ‘of which an account has 
been preserved in a scarce tract entitled 
“ Good and Joyful News out of Bucking- 
hamshire. ” The conflict took place near 
what is known as Holman’s-bridge. In 
1818 the late Lord Nugent was led to ex- 
amine this spot, and about 257 bodies 
were discovered and re-interred, corre- 
sponding very nearly with the number 
stated in the tract above named as the loss 
on both sides (290). Aylesbury was consti- 
tuted a borough under a charter of Queen 
Mary in 1554, the corporation consisting 
of one bailiff, ten aldermen, and twelve 
capital burgesses, who were to nominate 
two burgesses to represent it in Parlia- 
ment. In a short time the corporation 
failed to fill up the number of burgesses, 
and the corporation of Aylesbury seems to 
have died out. Coming to the ecclesiasti- 
cal history of the town, there were cer- 
tainly three, if not four, important foun- 
dations—the ancient Hospitals of St. John 
and St. Leonard, the House of the Fran- 
ciscans, or Grey Friars, the Chantry or 
Brotherhood, and perhaps a small house 
of Trinitarians, though this latter appears 
doubtful. The hospitals first named are 
first mentioned in the Inquisition held in 
the time of Edward III., when they ap- 
pear to have fallen into decay, and to 
have passed into lay hands. There was 
afterwards an endowment by Alice Countess 
of Ormond. Next comes the monastery of 
the Grey Friars, founded about 1386, by 
James Boteler, Earl of Ormond, probably 
on the site of the old hospital of St. John 
and St. Leonard, and still known as the 
Friarage. A statue was dug up some 
few years back, now preserved in Ayles- 
bury Church, which is erroneously stated 
in Browne Willis’s Parliamentaria to have 
been that of Sir Robert Lee, in the time 
of Henry VII. ; but it is indubitably of the 
fourteenth century, and probably that of 
the founder of the monastery. The build- 
ing remained the residence of Sir John 
Baldwyn until the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries. The person sent by Thomas 
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Cromwell reports that he sold the glass 
windows, but left the house whole, only 
defacing the church. We come next to 
the fraternity or chantry, founded in the 
fifteenth century by John Singleton and 
two John Baldwins, father and son, the site 
being near that of the present vicarage. 
Leland mentions a house of Trinitarians 
on the same spot, but he is probably in 
error. Perhaps the old stalls still in Ayles- 
bury Church are those dedicated to the 
Brotherhood. Of the town itself there is 
not much to be said. In the tap-room of 
the King’s Headinn there are some curious 
panels and windows, which possibly have 
some connection with the old religious 
foundation near the spot. In the Red 
Lion also may still be found some re- 
mains which the Archdeacon had not ex- 
amined. Nor must they forget the very 
room in which they were assembled. This 
inn, the White Hart, is undoubtedly of 
the time of Charles II. The room and 
that below, part of which is now used as a 
coach-house, were about 40 feet by 23. 
The ceiling was in decay, until the late 
Mr. Fowler caused it to be restored. The 
painting over the present fireplace repre- 
sents Queen Tomyris receiving the head 
of Cyrus; that on the left hand, Eneas 
bearing off his father Anchises. On the 
ceiling are representations of Peace and 
Concord, evidently suggested by the King’s 
restoration ; for the people of Aylesbury— 
whatever part they might have taken— 
were very glad when the rightful monarch 
was restored. There is a tradition, men- 
tioned in Clarendon, that the Earl of Ro- 
chester, being in imminent danger, was 
sheltered at Aylesbury by one Philby, 
and possibly this inn may have been a 
memorial of his gratitude after the Restor- 
ation. Speaking of Aylesbury in 1861, he 
trusted he might call it an improving 
town. 

Mr. J. K. Fowler said that during the 
restoration of the church many remains 
were found bearing out the Archdeacon’s 
suggestions that there was a Norman edi- 
fice previous to the present one. 

The Rev. A. Isham then gave an ac- 
count of the stone coffins, &., recently 
found in Weston Turville Church; and 
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the Rev. G. R. Ferris read an able and 
suggestive paper on the question, “Colour, 
how far admissible in architecture?” He 
observed that there is hardly an old wall 
or buttress which does not bear witness to 
the opinion of our ancestors on this sub- 
ject ; more than this, there is scarcely an 
uncoloured object in nature. There is, no 
doubt, a right and wrong way of applying 
colour. No one objects to coloured mar- 
ble pillars, or to slabs of the same, but we 
cannot always build in marble. We may 
employ either the natural colour of the 
material, as marble, or the artificial hues 
of brick or glass, or the artifical pigments 
we may choose toapply. The true method 
lies not in anything of the nature of a sham, 
but in the careful study of nature and 
imitation of ancient examples. Nothing 
can be more appropriate as an ornament 
to God’s house than that which is taken 
from His perfect works — for example, 
leaves and flowers. These we may colour 
rightly or wrongly, and it is our business 
to find the right. Many objections have 
been made to the quaint old paintings 
sometimes disclosed on our church walls ; 
but all such should be carefully studied 
and copied in cases where it is necessary 
that they should be removed. Much might 
be said as to the degree of conventionality, 
if any, which is admissible, and on the 
question whether the predominant aim 
should be a solemn or a cheerful impres- 
sion. Following nature, it would seem 
that quiet colour should predominate, and 
that more brilliant colour might be em- 
ployed on prominent parts where the light 
falls. The best methods of applying colour 
is perhaps in diapers, considering that 
pictures require a higher style of art than 
is usually attainable in parish churches. 
Colour being, so to speak, the child of 
light, the most striking efforts in this 
direction might be reserved for the large 
windows of our cathedrals and large 
churches. The method of applying colour 
in scrolls with texts of Scripture in cha- 
racters which only the educated can read, 
is perhaps the worst of all, 

The Rev. H. Roundell read a paper on 
some remains recently found at Tingewick, 
consisting of a number of bones of various 
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animals, a large quantity of Roman pot- 
tery, a wooden comb, a pair of bronze 
compasses, two bronze rings, some iron 
nails, &c., and four Roman coins. Full 
particulars of this find will be given in 
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the next number of the “Records of 
Bucks.” 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks 
to the Archdeacon. 


CHRISTCHURCH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 4. This Society, which has been 
recently formed for the description and 
preservation of objects of archeological 
interest in the town and neighbourhood 
of Christchurch, held its first meeting on 
Jan. 4. Sir George E. Pococke, Bart., was 
elected President, the Rev. Z. Nash, A.M., 
Vice-President, and the Rev. Mackenzie 
E, C. Walcott, M.A., Honorary Secretary. 

The magnificent priory church now in 
course of restoration by Benjamin Ferrey, 
Esq., honorary member, was visited; and 
the new vaulting of the north porch, with 
its encaustic tile pavement, the arcades on 
the exterior of the north transept and in 
the south aisle of the nave, and the Canons’ 
door with its decided French character, 
recently opened, attracted special notice, 
and were pronounced highly interesting 
and admirably carried out. The south 
side of the choir has been opened out to 
view, and two defensive towers in the 
walls of the outer courts exposed by the 
care of the President. A barrow of seventy 
yards in length, and twenty yards in 
breadth, in the neighbourhood of Dane- 
rout, or Danat-lane, in the Clock-field on 
his property, will be opened by him in the 
course of the spring. A similar barrow 
was examined about seventeen years since, 
and two urns of coarse red pottery were 
discovered ; one, the larger, which had a 
rude cable moulding, contained human 
bones, and the other a heart, which turned 
to dust on exposure to the outer air. The 
smaller urn is in the possession of Mrs. 
Gray of Christchurch. Along the course 
of the river Stour for many miles barrows 
are found of considerable size, and from 
one a gold bracelet with a spiral pattern 
was recovered. Two other barrows re- 
main near the Artillery Barracks, and a 
third near the Ferry-house at Wick. 

Across the isthmus which separates 
Hengistbury Head from the mainland a 


strong earthwork has been drawn, with 
deep ditches reaching from the river Avon 
to the sea. Upon St. Catharine’s Hill, dis- 
tant two miles from Christchurch, the 
Association explored a series of very im- 
portant remains. Along the crest of the 
hills are ranged four mounds fog sentinels, 
or watch towers, and a considerable em- 
bankment extends to a similar circular 
mound in the centre of the plateau. This 
forms a division between two large camps: 
that to the north is defended by a ram- 
part and ditch, and forms an irregular 
oval 48 yards by 40; the rampart is 15 ft. 
over the ridge, and the entire circum- 
ference 174 yards: the southern camp is 
square, with a double vallum and ditch on 
every side but the south, where there is a 
single rampart and ditch, and measures 
72 yards by 70, and is 54 yards across 
within the rampart. In the centre is an 
oblong space covered with short turf, while 
all the surrounding portions of the hill are 
rough with shingly sand and tufts of hea- 
ther; it formed the site of a very ancient 
building, the foundations of which remain, 
measuring 17 yards by 8. Small boss-like 
lumps of clay marked with a rude cross, 
square red tiles, and Swanage stone, iron- 
stone of the neighbourhood, and Purbeck 
marble, are readily turned up by the spade. 
Tradition points to the existence of a 
church on this spot, and the dimensions 
indicated in the sward tally with this an- 
cient belief. A large circular mound is 
detached at some distance on the south- 
west. By the kindness of Mrs. Gray the 
Association was enabled to inspect a large 
number of wery valuable articles in her 
possession; they included a long cane 
which belonged to Sir Francis Drake, and 
a child’s tey of silver and coral, wrought 
into the form of the great Admiral’s an- 
chor; an acorn of Boscobel mounted in 
silver, and used as a sinelling-bottle by 
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the Cavalier dames; a silver acorn used 
by their lords to contain the Royalist 
cipher; a memorial heart of ebony and 
gold, in honour of the gallant Earl Digby, 
who fell at the defence of Sherborne Casile ; 
a curious silver ink-bottle with receptacles 
for a wafer and sand, used by the loyalists 
of Devon and the West when they drew 
up their invitation to Charles II. to re- 
turn to England; it has a signet, with 
the helmet of a nobleman, and on a circle, 
Gules, a talbot courant, holding a palm- 
branch in his right paw: two lancets or 
surgical instruments, with embossed silver 
handles, and the crest, a lion sitting, said 
to have been used in the crusades; a silver 
goblet embossed with the initials and date 
1. D. D. 68, used by the Rev. John Den- 
gill Domat, Rector of Hawkchurch, Devon, 
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to serve out drink to the soldiers at the 
siege of Lyme Regis; a silver locket with 
the effigy of Charles I., given as a me- 
morial of their loyalty by Queen Henrietta 
to her faithful cavaliers; a brooch with 
their portraits of the same material; a 
silver ecclesiastical brooch discovered at 
Beaulieu, and the calendar of the abbot 
of Glastonbury, which passed from Lord 
Westover into the Bragge family. The 
Association likewise visited the ancient 
Norman house, and ruins of the castle- 
keep. 

The Society is the first association of 
this character established in the county 
of Hants., and, it is to be hoped, will ulti- 
mately extend its operations tothe southern 
portion both of that county and the neigh- 
bouring county of Dorset. 


EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 24, The nineteenth annual meet- 
ing was held at the College Hall. In the 
absence of the President, the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T. Coleridge, the chair was occupied 
by R. Durant, Esq., of Sharpham, and 
there was a good attendance of members. 

The report was read by the Rev. J. L, 
Fulford, one of the Honorary Secretaries, 
and from it we extract some passages 
which deserve attentive consideration. 
Speaking of the question whether Gothic 
Architecture is applicable to secular as 
well as to ecclesiastical purposes, it ob- 
served :— 


“It rests with our architects to prove 
that all the principles of medieval art may 
be applied to the dwellings of the rich and 
poor, without any loss of modern comforts 
and modern conveniences; and though no 
encouragement ought to be given to the 
effeminate luxuriousness of modern life, 
yet the medieval house may be made as 
commodious as any building of the nine- 
teenth century. If a medieval house is 
cold, draughty, and dark, the fault is not 
in the style, but in the arrangement. Too 
much care and attention cannot be paid 
by societies like our own to carrying out 
such principles, for in these details most, 
if not all the difficulties of objectors, may 
be said to lie. We know what our villages 
are; what a contrast would they present, 
when not only church, and school, and 
parsonage, but also the residences of the 


higher and middle classes, and the cot- 
tages of the poor, have each and all the 
character and conveniences that may be 
applied to medieval architecture; the eye, 
by degrees, will be accustomed to better 
things, and the cottages of the poor be- 
come more orderly, more cleanly, much 
lighter, and far more healthy. 

“There is one feature in modern work 
which bids fair to become popular, namely, 
the use of various coloured bricks and 
stones, or a mixture of brick and marble. 
There may be some danger of running a 
little wild in this direction, but your com- 
mittee feel that there is great advantage 
in the use of these coloured materials, and 
at the same time giving up that perpetual 
drab which is at present so predominant ; 
this would be in itself'a great gain. Many 
a London citizen halts as he passes the 
parochial schools of the parish of St. 
Giles to take a survey of the striking 
building which there presents itself. The 
marble and granite shafts, the various 
coloured bricks, the ornamental gables, 
the lofty and bold-looking roof with its 
metallic ridge, cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion, and teach them at least to believe 
that there may be something more to ad- 
mire than that with which London eyes 
have been so long familiar.” 


Some memorials recently erected in 
Exeter Cathedral gave occasion to the 
following remarks, in which we heartily 
concur :— 


“Your committee think it right to ob- 
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serve, that during the last year, three 
memorials have been placed in our beauti- 
ful cathedral of a very widely different 
character, taste, and feeling. One is a 
memorial window erected at a compara- 
tively small cost, the other at a somewhat 
unusually large one. The window has 
been executed by Clayton and Bell, in 
memory of a prebendary of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, [Rev. Dr. Coleridge,] a repre- 
sentative of the parochial clergy in Con- 
vocation, and a faithful parish priest ; 
known to many, and where known, loved. 
The other is a compound of marble and 
bronze, by Marochetti, which the medieval 
school certainly repudiates, and the modern 
school will never claim. Palm-trees and 
mounted Lancers in bronze are not usually 
of about equal height; neither is the sub- 
ject happily selected in memory of men 
[9th Lancers] who endured much and 
fought nobly for their country in the 
plains and cities of India. They certainly 
deserve something better than that which 
commemorates their deeds of valour. At 
best it is but a patch upon the wall, dis- 
figuring even mere ashlared free-stone. 
Your committee are only grieved that 
good intentions have been so badly carried 
out, and a large sum of money so ill spent. 
A third memorial will be referred to by 
a meinber of this Society in the course of 
the morning.” 

After the adoption of the report, Mr. 
Ashworth read a paper on “Some of the 
Churches in the Deaneries of Plimtree 
and Honiton.” He commenced with Aw- 
liscombe, a Perpendicular church contain- 
ing several peculiarities. On the exterior 
great delicacy and finish in some portions 
are contrasted with singular rudeness in 
others. The tower diminishes in bulk, 
with a considerable set-off at each of the 
two upper stages. The windows are good 
Perpendicular. The floor of the nave, 
suiting itself to the circumstances of the 
site, is on an inclined plane; the effect of 
this would not be bad, but the pew fronts 
rake with the floor, and contrast un- 
pleasantly with others that are level. 
The tower-arch has shafts of panelling. 
A substantial traceried screen, of Beer- 
stone, with angels at the spring of the 
arches, separates the chancel and nave, 
and the panels of the chancel-arch above 
die into plain jambs. The wide south 
transept opens with a moulded and pa- 
nelled arch. It is lighted by a noble 
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five-light three-pointed window, having 
niches and pedestals in its splays, with 
flowing tracery spread over the arch 
above. The most interesting feature of 
the church is the south porch, octupying 
the angle between the nave and transept. 
It has moulded archways on both its 
fronts; a vault with ribs springing from 
shafts, and uniting over head in a circle 
filled with four quatrefoils. The church 
doorway is decorated. The restoration 
of this beautiful porch, and it is believed 
the elegant south transept window also, 
was the work of Dr. Thomas Ahurd, alias 
Tibbs, the last Abbot of Ford Abbey. 

In the aisle are two Grecian monuments 
in memory of Pring of Ivedon. This pro- 
perty was anciently held by William de 
Ivedon, the last of the feudal lords of that 
name, and at his death was divided be- 
tween his three daughters, married to 
Stanton, Membury, and William Tracy, 
about A.D. 1200. The latter was probably 
of the Cornish branch of the Tracys, 
Barons of Barnstaple, and removed into 
Devonshire with the Dinhams, who pos- 
sessed a neighbouring property at Hei- 
mock, and his arms, Gules, four fusils in 
fess, ermine, still remain in the south 
transept window. 

The second church mentioned was Git- 
tisham, a low Third Pointed structure. 
The edifice is entered by a south porch. 
The nave, of three bays, has good Perpen- 
dicular piers, having initials and armorial 
devices in their capitals. The chancel-arch 
has a good abutment towards the aisle, 
pierced with a hagioscope. The east win- 
dow has equiradial tracery. A deep re- 
cess in the north wall encloses a large 
tomb, in memory of Sir Thomas Putt, of 
Combe, Baronet, who died in 1686. At 
the east end of the church is a coloured 
prie Diew monument with an armed 
knight and his lady, both in the attitude 
of prayer, with the date 1591. This is 
a memorial to one of the ancient Devon 
family of Beaumont, the last of which, 
Henry, died in 1599, devising Combe and 
his manors and lands in Gittisham to Sir 
Thomas Beaumont, of Coleorton Hall. In 
1615 Sir H. Beaumont, son and heir of 
this Sir Thomas, conveyed all his Git- 
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tisham estates to Nicholas Putt, esq., in 
whose family they still remain. This was 
originally the inheritance of the Lomens ; 
and Sir R. Lomen, the last of the race, 
conveyed these lands, temp. Henry IIL, 
to the Widlingtons, of Umberleigh in 
North Devon, from whom they came to 
the Beaumonts. 

The neighbouring church of Talaton 
is Perpendicular throughout, and has re- 
cently undergone a careful restoration. 
The tower, which is remarkably fine, has a 
large half-hexagonal stair at the east angle, 
in one of which is St. Michael and his 
fiend-adversary ; also, at the same level, 
an evangelist with his symbol at each 
corner. At a lower level is the Virgin 
and Child crowned, and an adoring angel : 
and the tower finishes with battlements 
and tapering pinnacles, 

The central seats of the nave and south 
aisleare stout oak bench-ends of the olden 
time; and an oak-wood screen, with per- 
fect groinings, extending across the whole 
church, harmonizes well with the ancient 
seating. There are five bells. On the 
tenor is the following legend, “Sancti 
omnes conifessores orate pro nobis,” with 
the arms of William, fourth son of Thomas 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, impal- 
ing those of Joan, daughter of Richard 
Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel. He died in 
1410, but she survived until 1435-6. The 
motto surrounding the arms is 8. IOHANE: 
DE : BEAVCHAMP : DNE : DE : BERGA- 
VENNY. 

Mr. Norris read a short paper on “ the 
decent adorning of Churches,” having re- 
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ference to the monument recently erected 
on the west wall of Exeter Cathedral, in 
memory of the heroic officers and men of 
the 32nd Regiment, or Cornish Rangers, 
who fell during the siege of Lucknow. It 
is executed by a young sculptor, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, and represents a lion couchant 
with a viper in his mouth, chiselled in 
white Carrara marble, with the regi- 
mental colours carved and crossed behind 
it. Below the corbels of support a tablet 
of the usual form records the deeds and 
names of the departed. 


* Now all this,” he remarked, “is very 
nice, but, may we not ask, is it fitting that 
such should be the ornament of God’s 
house? Although these are not the palmy 
days of Church architecture, still religion 
and symbolism are the practice. Our 
lexicographer Johnson defines a symbol, 
a type—that which comprehends in its 
figure a representation of something else.’ 
Now what does the lion or the viper com- 
prehend in its figure? The noble emblem 
of old England eats up its heathen popu- 
lation in one of her finest colonies—India. 
Such a view of things might have been 
consistent three years since with popular 
feeling out of doors: but within our sa- 
cred portals is taught, ‘ Love your ene- 
mies, do good to them who despitefully 
use you and persecute you.’ Should not the 
symbol, then, for consistency’s sake, have 
been Charity taking the blessed Gospel to 
these heathen, with this motto —‘ May 
they be converted and live?’ May the 
day come when artists of known religious 
feeling within our country may be sought 
out to design decent ornaments for our 
churches, rather than foreigners of a dif- 
ferent creed and different views.” 





Co.cnester.—Mr. Josias Bryant informs us that, towards the close of last 


year two Roman sepulchral interments were discovered on a portion of Mr. John 
Taylor’s property, where so many similar remains have been disinterred during the 
last ten or fifteen years. They were formed, each of four large tiles placed up- 
right, and a fifth placed upon the top as a cover. In one was a lamp, a glass vessel 
full of burnt bones, an wnguentarium, and two or three common clay urns, (one 
inverted,) all filled with calcined bones. The other tile-grave was filled with earth 
and burnt bones. Just outside one of these little vaults were two very large urns, 
of a red colour, much like the Samian ware, but coarser, of a duller red, and with- 
out glaze. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Urban. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


_ Mr. Ursan,—I am glad to see that the interest you have excited on the 

subject of the architect of Lincoln Cathedral continues to increase and to 
spread over a wider field, among those who are able to appreciate the im- 
portance of the question. The choir of Lincoln Cathedral, with its well- 
authenticated history, is just one of the most important points in the history 
of architecture on which turns the question whether the Early English styl: 
of Gothic was developed in England or was imported bodily from France? 
There are probabilities both ways, and, as usual, much may be said on both 
sides, as may be seen by the three letters in your last number, all from very 
able and learned men, as competent to discuss such a question as any 
three whom you could have picked out, but all belonging to the school 
of literary rather than of architectural antiquaries. I should be glad to 
hear what Professor Willis and M. Viollet-le-Duc have to say upon the 
subject: they have made architectural history their especial study, and 
are pre-eminently the masters of the subject, one for England, the other 
for France. 

The lives of St. Hugh, written by his personal friends within a few years 
of his death, of which you have given an account, leave no doubt of the 
fact that the choir of his cathedral was ready for consecration at that time, 
(a.D. 1200). The fall of the central tower, recorded in the Peterborough 
Chronicle to have: occurred about 1237, damaged the choir, and the repairs 
of the work are still visible ; they were pointed out to a number of persons 
by Professor Willis at the meeting of the Archeological Institute in 1848. 
There is, therefore, no longer any doubt that the existing choir was built 
by St. Hugh between 1190 and 1200. He was long supposed to have 
been his own architect, but that is now clearly disproved. It was then 
said that the architect was a native of Blois, but I am unable to find any 
authority for this; it seems possible that some other manuscript may read 
blois, instead of noiers or voires,—the variation would scarcely be greater 
than that already found to exist ; but this is mere conjecture. 

The Count de Montalembert appears to take it for granted that the 
architect was a Frenchman, and claims the honour for his own province of 
Burgundy. He is so thoroughly well acquainted with the medieval history 
and archeology both of France and of England, that it is almost pre- 
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sumptuous to question an opinion of his on such a subject; but it does ap- 
pear probable that even if the architect was one of the Burgundian family of 
Noyers, he was naturalized in England, and it does not necessarily follow 
that he brought this style of architecture with him from his native province, 
although it is very probable that he did so. Your object, I imagine, is to 
make the evidence of style correspond with the evidence of history—the 
records cut in stone with the records written on parchment; and as the 
memory is apt to be deceitful on such points as architectural details, I will 
ask you to insert some of my woodcuts from the “ Glossary of Architec- 
ture’ of the most characteristic details of the choir of Lincoln, and will 
ask the Count de Montalembert or M. Viollet-le-Duc, or any other of our 
French archeological correspondents, whether they know of any building 
in Burgundy of the same period (1190—1200) with the same features, or 
equally advanced in style. I have long sought for evidence of this, but 
hitherto without success. Notre Dame de Dijon is very similar in style, 
but the date is thirty years later. On the other hand, the west window of 
St. Nicholas at Blois is almost a fac-simile of the great north window at 
Lincoln, but the other parts of that church are of the ordinary transitional 
character, and have none of the features of the Early English work at 
Lincoln, Some of these features are rather uncommon, for instance, the 
crockets arranged vertically behind the detached shafts: this feature occurs 
in the west front of Wells Cathedral, a few years after Lincoln, and I have 
found something like it in Anjou and Guienne, but I do not remember to 
have met with it in Burgundy. I am, however, quite open to correction, 
my object is only to elicit the truth from the most competent witnesses. 
I am, &c., 


Oxford, Feb. 12, 1861. J. H. Parker. 


THE ARCHITECT OF LINCOLN MINSTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—Who was “ Gaufridus de Noiers’? I will assume that 
nothing more is known of him than we find in the extract from the MS. 
given in your December number, p. 641. If so, let us see what, in the 
absence of direct proof, seems to be the most probable presumption about 
him. 

Mr. Dimock, with a praiseworthy national feeling, hints that he may pos- 
sibly have been an Englishman, though of course an Englishman of French 
or Norman descent. If so, an ancestor of Geoffrey, a native of Noyers, 
must have settled in England and must have left the name of his birth- 
place to his descendants as an hereditary surname. “ Gaufridus de Noiers,” 
as applied to our architect, would thus be not “ Geoffrey of Noiers” but 
“Geoffrey De Noiers’’ or ‘* Geoffrey Denoyer.” The name “ Denoyer,” 
which perhaps really exists under the form of Denyer, would be exactly 
analogous to Devereux, Daubeny, and others of the same class. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, CCX, Q4q 
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This is perfectly possible, but I think the presumption lies the other 
way. Till some direct evidence is brought, one would rather be inclined 
to take ‘‘ Gaufridus de Noiers,” in its more obvious sense of “ Geoffrey of 
Noiers” Geoffrey born at Noiers, just like John of Oxford, Herbert of 
Bosham, and countless others. Mr. Dimock should, I think, show, what 
his examples do not prove, that De Noiers or Denoyer existed as an here- 
ditary surname at that time. We should remember that hereditary sur- 
names were then only coming into general use, and that the presumption is 
rather against a man, unless of high rank, having one. 

It is then, I think, more natural to suppose that Geoffrey was a native 
of some place or other called Noyers, but if, as the Count of Montalembert 
says, there are thirteen such places, the question follows, Of which Noyers 
was Geoffrey a native ? 

The Count seems to assume that if a man was called Geoffrey of Noyers 
he must needs have been born at the greatest and most famous of the 
thirteen places called Noyers. He goes on to enlarge at some length on the 
greatness of Noyers in the Duchy of Burgundy and on the littleness of 
Noyers in Touraine. He also seems to assume that, if Geoffrey took his 
name from Noyers in Touraine, he must have been a monk of the Abbey 
there .Allt his seems to me absolutely beside the mark. 

A man in those times very commonly took the name of his birth- 
place as his surname. One cannot suppose that he would abstain from 
taking the name of his birth-place because there was a more important 
place bearing the same name. Does the Count suppose that a native 
of Noyers in Touraine would argue thus? “I was indeed born at Noyers, 
but only at little Noyers; I cannot venture to call myself John or Peter 
of Noyers, lest people should think I was born at great Noyers.” This 
implies a degree of local modesty which I cannot believe in. I cannot 
but think that a Geoffrey born at the smallest Noyers would as freely 
call himself Geoffrey of Noyers as a Geoffrey born at the greatest. The 
Count forgets also that the transcendant superiority of the Burgundian 
Noyers, clear as it is to the Count writing in Burgundy, would be 
much less self-evident to a native of Noyers in Touraine. Wells in 
Somersetshire is—we at least think so here—a much more famous place 
than Wells in Norfolk, but I cannot be quite certain (unless there is some 
direct evidence either way) that Hugh of Wells, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
a West-Saxon and not an East-Anglian. Who could presume to fix the 
birthplace of John of Newport, Peter of Wellington, William of Sutton, 
Herbert of Hampton, or, most fearful bone of contention of all, Liwelyn of 
Llanfihangel ? You could have no possible right to assume that they were 
all born at the greatest Newport, Wellington, Sutton, &c., even if you 
could be always quite certain which was the greatest. If I do not greatly 
err, the Duke of Newcastle and the Earl of Derby take their titles, not 
from the most famous Newcastle and the most famous Derby, but from 
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the comparatively obscure Newcastle-under-Lyme in Staffordshire and 
West Derby in Lancashire. 

Again, the Count assumes that, if Geoffrey took his name from Noyers in 
Touraine, he must have been a monk of the abbey there. I cannot con- 
ceive why, unless Noyers in Touraine is a place so utterly insignificant as 
not to contain any one house where a lay infant might be born. If I come 
across a John of Glastonbury or a Simon of Muchelney, I do not set them 
down as monks of those abbeys, but as natives of those parishes. Nothing 
is more certain than that John of Oxford was not a monk of St. Frides- 
wide’s. Richard of Devizes, Roger of Wendover, Matthew Paris, Alan of 
Walsingham, were all of them monks indeed, but not one of them was 
a monk at the place whose name he bore. As far as I can see, a Geoffrey 
of Noyers called from Noyers in Touraine might perfectly well have been 
a monk of some other monastery, a secular priest, or a layman. 

Now is there any presumption, on more solid grounds, in favour of one 
Noyers rather than another as the birthplace of Geoffrey ? I think there 
is such a presumption, a slight one certainly, but real as far as it goes. 

Geoffrey was an architect employed by St. Hugh of Lincoln. St. Hugh 
was a native of Imperial Burgundy (in more modern geographical language, 
of Dauphiny) settled in England. It is nowise impossible that he may 
have employed an architect from French Burgundy, as it is nowise impos- 
sible that he may have employed one from Spain, Germany, or Italy. But 
I think the presumption lies the other way. Till we have some direct 
evidence to the contrary, it seems much more likely that he would either 
bring an architect from his own country or else employ one whom he 
found in his adopted country. 

If any one of the thirteen places called Noyers lies in Dauphiny, or in- 
deed anywhere in the Kingdom of Burgundy, I should say that there was a 
decided presumption in favour of that Novers above all others. No such 
Noyers has yet been produced, and, till such an one appears, the presump- 
tion second in strength is surely in favour of Geoffrey being a native of 
some Noyers within the dominions of the King of England. ‘Two such have 
been mentioned, one in Normandy, one in Touraine. Under the Angevin 
Henry, a native of either of those places would be as much at home in Eng- 
land as an Englishman was, while a native of the Burgundian or Campanian 
Noyers—for it seems there is one in Champagne too—would be a mere 
foreigner. The presumption that Geoffrey was a native, or guasi-native— 
a fellow-subject at least—of the country where we find him surely quite 
overbalances any consideration of the comparative greatness of this or 
that Noyers. Tolosa (Toulouse) in Languedoc is an incomparably more 
famous city than Tolosa in Guipuzcoa, but did I find an architect called 
Johannes de Tolosa employed in Spain, I should (anterior to evidence to 
the contrary) set him down as a native of the Spanish city. So I should 
set down a Petrus de Bononia employed in France as more probably 
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a native of Boulogne in Picardy, or even of Boulogne close to Paris, than 
of the far more illustrious Bologna. So I think that a Geoffrey of Noyers 
employed in England is far more likely to have been a native of the least 
Noyers in Touraine or Normandy than of the greatest Noyers in the Duchy 
of Burgundy. 

As yet, no direct evidence has been brought forward on any side. We 
have not got beyond presumptions, and not very strong presumptions either, 
Still, as far as they go, they seem to me to support your own view put 
forth in your December number, rather than that either of Mr. Dimock 
or of the Count of Montalembert. It is, I think, as yet most probable that 
Geoffrey was a native of some place called Noyers, and, out of the places 
called Noyérs, a native of one in the Kingdom of Burgundy, if there be 
any there, and, if there be none there, then of one somewhere in the French 
dominions of Henry the Second. Still all this is mere presumption, which 
the smallest scrap of direct evidence would at once upset. It is quite 
possible that Mr. Dimock may yet show that Geoffrey was Geoffrey 
Denoyer, an Englishman, and quite possible that the Count of Montalem- 
bert may show that he was a native of Noyers in the Duchy of Burgundy. 


But the mere presumption seems to me to lie against both of them. 


I am, &c. 
Epwarp A, FREEMAN. 


Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset, Feb. 6, 1861. 





CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—Can you give me any in- 
formation as to the present state of the 
publication of Chronicles, &., commenced 
some time ago under the direction of the 
Master of the Rolls? In common, I be- 
lieve, with many other historical students, 
I should be glad to learn, not only what 
works have appeared, but also what are 
in progress. I have looked frequently in 
the advertising columns of the “ Times,” 
the “ Atheneum,” “ Notes and Queries,” 
and other literary organs, for the inform- 
ation that I require, but I am sorry to 
say I have looked in vain. 

On inquiry at the publishers’, I find 
that a list of the works printed, and of 
others in progress, is issued with each new 
book, but is not to be had separately. 
This appears but an indifferent way of 
making the undertaking known, as few 
people will care to pay for information 
regarding a Government publication which 


they would obtain gratuitously, as a mat- 
ter of course, if the books were issued by 
a private firm.—I am, &c. 
F. 

[Our attention was called some time 
since to the difficulty of obtaining inform- 
ation about the Chronicles and Memorials 
of which our correspondent complains ; 
and we therefore printed a list of the 
works published and in progress, in our 
Advertiser for last month (pp. 533-5), 
which list we intend to reproduce when- 
ever the issue of new books may require 
it. It will be seen from it that 21 works 
(comprised in 28 volumes at 8s. 6d. each) 
have been issued; that 15 others are in 
the press; and that 4 more are in pro- 
gress. Several other works are at pre- 
sent under the consideration of the Master 
of the Rolls, and we are in a position to 
say that we shall be able to add them to 
our list at an early period—as soon, in 
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fact, as the imprimatur of the Lords of 
the Treasury is obtained. 

We must express our surprise at the 
statement that information as to the pro- 
gress of this noble undertaking is not to 
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be found in the columns of the “ Times,” 
&c., as we understand that a really liberal 
sum is allowed annually by the Stationery 
Office for the purpose of advertising. ] 


THE LIVERPOOL MUSEUM. 


Mr. Ursan.—The people of Liverpool 
will, I am sure, feel grateful to you for 
eliciting from Mr. Picton the declaration 
of the fact that the town of Liverpool 
does possess a public museum; because I 
can assure you it was not generally known. 
Perhaps Mr. Picton will make known also, 
for the benefit of those who live at a dis- 
tance, the general nature of this museum. 
It is possible, perhaps, that the reason why 
Liverpool rejected the purchase of the 
Hobler collection of coins (mentioned in 
your last number,) was that the museum 
already possessed a better selected cabinet ! 
However that may be, of course there is a 
selection of the works of John Gibson, the 
eminent sculptor, (a native of Liverpool). 
Will Mr. Picton mention a few of them ? 
and will he state how many examples of 
the works of Wedgwood the potter are 
to be seen in the museum? I will not 


press him on the ancient historical series, 
though should he volunteer information 
it would be acceptable. 

The days of hobbies (which Mr. Picton 
says the Liverpool philosophers possess 
and wish to ride unreasonably,) are gone 
by, and I doubt if those personages who 
formerly exhibited them have representa- 
tives at Liverpool. Those who are en- 


-trusted with the formation of a truly 


national museum should be above being 
influenced by people’s fancies. One more 
question I will trouble Mr. Picton to 
answer. It is, How many rooms in the 
museum are devoted to history, and how 
many to stuffed birds ?—I am, &c. 
F.S. A. 
London, 

Feb. 11, 1861. 

P.S. Is there a free library of reference 
attached to the museum ? 


“GOD SAVE THE KING.” 


Mr. Ursan,—Considerable interest has 
been taken in the history of our National 
Anthem, and I believe both the tune and 
the words are generally supposed to have 
had their origin in the reign of George II. 
The cry of “God save the King” may 
possibly have furnished the burden of an 
earlier song. I was struck in turning over 
one of the volumes of State Papers of the 
time of Henry VIII.,—published by the 
Royal Commission in 1830,—at finding a 
further portion of the well-known refrain 
used apparently as a familiar phrase at 
that period. In the order for the fleet 
taken by the Lord Admiral, Aug. 10, 1545, 
is the following direction: —“ The watch 
wourde in the night shalbe thus, ‘God 
save King Henrye;’ the other shall aun- 


swer, ‘and long to raign over us.’” It is 


remarkable, by the way, that in this col- 
loquial watch-word the French form of 
the name ‘ Henry’ is used instead of the 
English ‘ Harry,’ which in the previous 
generation was used even in formal docu- 
ments. A statute of the 19th Henry 
VII. recites the king’s determination 
that the high and mighty prince, Harry 
duke of York, should be created Prince of 
Wales. <A French form of another name, 
Jane, was about the same time substituted 
among the higher ranks for the English 
Joan.—I remain, &c. 
Francis NICHOLS. 
157, Westbourne-terrace, 
Feb. 8, 1861. 





The Note-book of Splbanus Arban. 


[ Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. SYLVANUS URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve @ record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 








Excavations at Matton.—The drainage-works now in progress in the streets 
of Malton have exposed a section of the Roman road leading from Derventio to 
Eboracum. The road has been traced a distance of 150 yards, and is at an uniform 
depth of three feet below the present surface, and lies close upon the oolite rock. 
It does not appear to have been paved, but somewhat resembles the modern system 
of Macadam, and is formed of water-rounded gravel or shingle of the secondary 
rocks. Except a small fragment resembling the Samian ware, no pottery has yet 
been found. At two feet below the present surface an upper and more recent road 
was also cut through. On this the soil was nearly black, and some beds of ashes 
were found, and the stones bore numerous traces of fire. It is supposed that this 
marks the level of the street previous to the destruction of the town by the Scots, 
in Archbishop Thurstan’s time, when it was burnt. 


Queries.—Mr. Ursan, Can you inform me why the second of the two titles of 
Lord Dufferin in the Irish Peerage is Claneboye, while he sits in the English 
House of Lords as Baron Clandeboye ;—are both these titles correct ? Or if they 
refer to some locality in Ireland, which is the correct one? It seems a singular 
discrepancy. 

Also, how is it that the Earl of Haddington has been elected one of the sixteen 
Representative Peers of Scotland, and actually sits as such in the House of Lords, 
and yet was not allowed to vote (his vote was rejected) at the late election of a 
Representative Peer in the room of the Earl of Leven and Melville? Is not this 
a strange anomaly P—I am, &c. |e a8 


Icutuvs *.—The Greek word Iyéus has been considered a symbol of our blessed 
Saviour from the earliest days of the Christian Church. Optatus, Bishop of 
Milevia in Africa, is, I believe, the first writer who has put on record the mystical 
signification of each letter, which was then, as in later times, "Incots Xpurds Ocod 
Tids Xwrhp. His words are,—“ Piscis nomen, secundum apellationem grecam, in 
uno nomine per singulas litteras turbam sanctorum nominum continet Ix@vs, quod 
est latine, Jesus Christus Dei filius, Salvator®.” Your correspondent will find the 
history of the fish symbol illustrated very fully, and with much curious learning, 
by M. Didron, in his Jeonographie Chrétienne. 

Bottesford Manor, St. Valentine, 1861. Epwakp Pzacock. 





* See Gent. Maa., Feb. 1861, p. 171. 
> Optat. Milev. in Bib, Pat., vol. iv. lib. iii, 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Pass and Class. By Montaevu E. 
Burrows, M.A., Commander in the Royal 
Navy. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
292 pp. (Oxford: Parkers.) 

Education in Oxford: its Method, its 
Aids, and its Rewards. By James E. 
THorRoLD Rogers, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
266 and x. pp. (London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co.) 

We briefly noticed one of these works 
some time since, on its first appearance *, 
but we again take it up for consideration 
along with a more recent volume. 

We have here two works recently pub- 
lished, both having nearly the same end 
in view, both intended to make known the 
present system of education in Oxford, 
both written by resident graduates, both of 
whom have taken high academical honours, 
both now private tutors, and both be- 
longing to the same Hall; and yet the two 
books are in almost all respects as unlike 
as possible. Captain Burrows had some 
years’ experience in knocking about the 
world as an officer in the Royal Navy be- 
fore he entered the University; having 
decided upon changing his profession, he 
set himself calmly and steadily to work 
to master the University course of learn- 
ing in a creditable manner, and naturally, 
as a man of the world, first endeavoured 
to obtain a full comprehension of the 
system, and the objects proposed by the 
different courses of study and the dif- 
ferent Examination Schools by which the 
results of that study are tested. 

Having succeeded in passing creditably 
through his own course, and obtaining 
a distinguished first class in the new 
School of Modern History, he thought he 
might do good service by giving others 
the benefit of his experience. He has 
done this so clearly, so judiciously, and so 
thoroughly well in all respects, that any 
youth of ordinary abilities who will follow 
his directions will be almost certain to ob- 
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tain distinction in his University career. 
His aim has been practical utility, to make 
the University career better understood, 
and to shew what preparation is required 
for it; and he has succeeded in his aim. 
Perhaps his own recent success has given 
a favourable colouring to every object ; he 
puts the best side forward on all occasions, 
and possibly paints every thing rather too 
much couleur de rose. 

If this is the case, the perusal of Mr. 
Rogers’ book will effectually dispel any 
such delusion: there is no mistake about 
the gall in which his pen is dipped, and 
the blackness of his colours. His book is 
evidently the work of a disappointed man 
and acynic. He tells us that “he has lived 
in Oxford for eighteen years; during that 
time he has been pupil, teacher, and ex- 
aminer. Academical life has been his 
living. He has instructed several hun- 
dreds of undergraduates, and has been 
familiar with most forms of undergra- 
duate capacity and conduct. He has had 
the pleasure of teaching many very able 
persons, and has done his best with the 
material of many very stupid men.” In 
other words, he has worked hard as a pri- 
vate tutor for many years, and has had 
a high reputation in that capacity; but 
whatever benefit he has conferred on 
others, and we have no doubt of his 
ability and scholarship, the occupation 
has afforded him little leisure for pursu- 
ing his own studies, and has not improved 
his temper or his goodwill towards others 
who may possibly be working in the same 
field. He sneers rather unfairly at Capt. 
Burrows, as one who has entered the 
University at a somewhat later period of 
life than usual, and who thinks to teach 
young men how to get through the Ex- 
amination Schools creditably by the help 
of his book, which Mr. Rogers thinks quite 
a vain attempt, and is satisfied it can only 
be done by the help of a private tutor like 
himself. The manner in which he stands 
up for his own order is rather amusing. 
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“ Better, however, than this system is 
that of private tuition for some definite 
period before entering at the University, 
provided the instruction is obtained from 
those who are competent to teach, and are 
well up to the present line of academical 
work. Best of all, when such a teacher 
lives in or near the precincts of the Uni- 
versity.” 

That is, private tuition, in the hands of 
competent persons, (such as Mr. Rogers, 
of course,) is of great value for the pupils, 
and the more so when it takes place in 
the University itself, (where Mr. Rogers 
resides.) Many good reasons are given 
for this, and we do not mean to dispute 
its general truth, though we cannot help 
being amused at the egotistical manner in 
which it is recommended. As an instance 
we must quote a somewhat longer pas- 
sage. 

“ Still, the advantages of oral instruc- 
tion, the opportunity which it gives of 
question and answer, and the fact that 
a competent teacher is not only a book, 
but an index to his art, would have made 
it practicable, even under the altered cir- 
cumstances of the present time, that very 
large benefits would be offered and eagerly 
accepted by persons with whom the pos- 
session of knowledge bears a high market 
value in the endowments bestowed on pro- 
ficiency under the names of scholarships 
and fellowships. But there is a state of 
things in Oxford which thoroughly neu- 
tralizes such hopes. This is the monopoly 
of college tutors. 

“The modern sense of the words tutor 
and tuition, is a striking instance of the 
way in which the inherent meaning of 
terms is altered. A tutor is properly 
a person set over the conduct and morals 
of those committed to his care. A college 
tutor is properly a sort of academical 
curate, who is usually responsible for the 
guidance and government of youth. The 
word has not the remotest connection with 
education. Tutors were licensed by the 
University authorities, and were, like cu- 
rates, removable at the discretion of these 
authorities. Now, however, this duty is 
merged in that of teaching, and attend- 
ance on the lectures of college tutors. is 
always compulsory, and seldom discreet. 
As a consequence, the hours of public 
teaching are absorbed by the routine of 
the college lectures, and the public pro- 
fessor has to scramble for the scraps of the 
undergraduates’ time. There cannot, I 
believe, be conceived or imagined a more 
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suicidal and more mischievous monopoly 
than that of the college tutor. College 
lectures are, as a rule, perfunctory, re- 
pressive, irritating. For one man who 
learns and profits by them, ten are de. 
pressed and discouraged. Under a healthier 
system, the fancy that a college could 
give adequate instruction in the various 
studies of the University, to the various 
capacities of its members, would be dis- 
cerned to be the paradox which it is. 

“This it is which more than any- 
thing else deadens the energies of the 
active professor. Were it removed, 
though one cannot expect that the palmy 
days of professorial teaching could be 
created or revived, yet much would be 
done which it is now hopeless to look for- 
ward to. If, indeed, a professorship is a 
reward for past services, and is to be 
looked on as a comfortable provision for 
acknowledged capacity, it may be well to 
continue the present state of things ; but 
the practice of the university is strangely 
at variance with its statutes. On the one 
hand, it exacts the fulfilment of rigorous 
conditions from its officers, or affects to 
exact them ; and on the other, it permits 
a state of things which negatives the con- 
ditions by completely emptying the lec- 
ture-rooms.”—(pp. 60, 61.) 

There is much truth in this, although 
Mr. Rogers betrays a certain jealousy of 
the college tutors and professors; and there 
is evidently no education, in his eyes, to be 
compared with that which he gives to his 
own private pupils. If we are correctly 
informed, there is, however, reason to be- 
lieve that during the last half century a 
great change has taken place in the cha- 
racter, the position, and the duties of col- 
lege tutors; we believe that fifty years ago 
they were much more like what the pri- 
vate tutors are now. The old idea of a 
tutor, what the name implies, one to 
take charge of and look after a certain 
limited number of young men, to be in 
loco parentis to them, is entirely lost sight 
of. The college tutor has become a de- 
puty professor, who gives lectures more or 
less public, to perhaps forty or fifty young 
men in a class,—we have heard of the 
public lectures of the tutors at Christ 
Church having sixty or seventy in a class; 
these, we believe, are now abandoned, 
they were carrying the system to an ex- 
treme. 


We have been informed by old Oxford 
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men that at the beginning of the present 
century, when the new system of Public 
Examinations was begun, a college tutor 
seldom had more than a dozen pupils, who 
were divided into two classes, one for be- 
ginners, the others for more advanced 
students; and these six youths, all of about 
the same acquirements, always working 
together through their whole academical 
course, stimulated and assisted each other ; 
and these were some advantages in the sys- 
tem which are now lost. We believe we 
may safely appeal to the experience of 
able men still living and deservedly hon- 
oured and respected, as to the truth of 
this. 

Sir John Coleridge has come forward 
as a witness, and the zeal which he has 
shewn in his protest against the shameful 
state of our great schools will bear fruit 
in due season. He has done his best as 


one of the Commissioners to reform the 
University of Oxford, and this reform 
will probably work much good also in due 
season. As yet the beneficial effects of it 
are not very visible, for the splendid en- 
dowments of learning in that University 


do not produce anything like the effect 
which they ought to produce. Perhaps if 
Mr. Rogers had partaken in the benefits 
of them his picture would have been more 
favourably coloured ; but he has good op- 
portunities of observation, and he is far too 
honest to disguise the truth wilfully. The 
facts are palpable; the number of Under- 
graduates has not been increased by all the 
changes, and by the throwing open of so 
many rich endowments to the best scholars 
without regard to any other qualifications. 
On the contrary, the number of youths 
entering the University has rather fallen 
off than otherwise. 

The reform of the University should 
either not have been begun at all, or 
it should have been carried further. The 
ancient prestige of the University has 
been considerably shaken, if not destroyed, 
and it has not been replaced by making 
it conform to the wants and ideas of the 
present day. A member of the University 
of Oxford should bear the indelible stamp 
of a gentleman and a scholar upon him; 
we hear that this can hardly be said to be 
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the case with a considerable part of the 
present set of Undergraduates. On the one 
hand, at some colleges we believe, and at 
Magdalen Hall certainly, a youth may be 
entered as a member of the University with- 
out any examination at all; he has only to 
give security for the payment of his room- 
rentand his battels, inother words, his board 
and lodging, and he may sport his cap and 
gown forthwith. A ploughboy, or a miner 
who has been lucky enough to find a gold 
nugget, may enter the University forth- 
with, without any preparation at all. We 
have heard of a case within the last two 
or three years of an Undergraduate who 
had never opened a Greek Grammar at 
the time he was entered; much to the 
credit of the individual, who was a steady 
hard working lad, he passed his Little-go 
just twelvemonths after he was entered ; 
but what a disgrace to the system! One 
year’s reading is, then, all that is required 
to enable a young man to pass the first 
Public Examination of the University of 
Oxford. Surely so much preparation as 
this ought to be demanded before he was 
allowed to be enrolled as a member of the 
University. This point ought to have 
been insisted on by Parliament and the 
Commissioners. At present those who have 
passed the Middle Class Examination, and 
obtained the certificate of their qualifica- 
tions by the title A.A., have a fair right 
to look down upon the freshmen of 
Oxford who have submitted to no test 
whatever of their qualifications. On the 
other hand, the system pursued by Balliol 
College is carried to an extreme the other 
way, and while standing alone is more 
calculated to make young men conceited 
pedants than gentlemen and scholars. The 
College has a perfect right to say that no 
one shall enter it who is not already pre- 
pared to pass his Little-go, and that any 
one who does not intend to try for Honours 
is requested to take his name off the 
books of the College. But then it is 
hardly fair to allow half-a-dozen candi- 
dates to compete for every vacancy, 80° 
that five out of six must always be dis- 
appointed; and so long as the system is 
confined to one College only, there is no 
fair competition with other Colleges. 
RT 
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The Balliol system ought to be made 
compulsory on the whole University, with 
certain reasonable modifications, and then, 
by ceasing to be singular, the objections to 
it would disappear. If a youth could not suc- 
ceed in passing the moderate examination 
required for admission to the University, 
he would have to read for six months with 
a private tutor in order to qualify himself 
for it, and would be all the better man for 
this check and for the preparation. 

The present system is mischievous to 
all parties; it is most injurious to permit 
a college tutor, for the sake of the emolu- 
ment, to pretend to instruct a class of 
twenty young men, of whom probably 
fifteen are decent scholars, the other five 
absolute dunces, who do not know as much 
of Greck and Latin as their fellows in 
the same class knew at sixteen years of 
age. The lecturer is obliged to water 
down his instructions to the capacity of 
the dunces, and thereby wears out the 
patience of the bulk of his class and of 
himself also; he feels wearied and dis- 
gusted with his task, and that so far from 
improving himself by working with and 
assisting clever minds, he is actually re- 
trograding year after year. Mr. Rogers 
draws out this picture very distinctly :— 

‘*Look through the annals of English 
literature, through the biographies of 
English worthies, and find how it has been 
that honest labour has brought forward, 
under such a stute of things as I wish 
might be revived, the yearnings of native 
enterprise. Why are such men debarred 
from their best right, a university educa- 
tion ? Why should their powers be strait- 
ened by the miserable selfishness of a short- 
sighted monopoly, backed by the affecta- 
tion of the impossible discipline of the col- 
leges ?. The best discipline, as it exists at 
present in Oxford, is that of the proctors. 

“I know that there are men who think 
that Oxford exists for the sake of squires 
and boobies. I know that there are peo- 
ple who measure the value of education 
by the rude and coarse rule of what it 
costs, instead of by what it does. Many 
people have drunk of the ashes of the 
— calf, and have gathered a vigorous 

unkeyism by the draught. I do not 
envy them the enjoyment, provided they 
derive an unobstructive pleasure. But one 
would not wish to waste time in arguing 
with them.”—(pp. 205, 206.) 
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This is strong language, Mr. Rogers, 
and marks the disappointed man and the 
cynic, but there is no denying that 
there is a foundation of truth in it. 
The system of college tutors’ lectures is 
practically condemned by the colleges 
themselves; it is perfectly well known 
that when a young man is “reading for 
Honours” during his last year, he is “ex- 
cused from attendance” on the college lec- 
tures, on the express ground that he cannot 
afford to waste his time in that manner. 
We have searched in vain in the pages of 
Mr. Rogers and Captain Burrows to see ex- 
actly what is paid to college tutors; we 
believe it varies considerably in different 
colleges, and thut we are not far from the 
mark in saying that £10 a term, or £30 
a-year, is about the average. There seems 
to be some mystery about it: the sum is 
included in the general charge of the col- 
lege, called battels, which include room- 
rent, usually £10 or £12, a very moderate 
charge; food about £30,also very moderate; 
but then come the college fees for tuition, 
&c., which makes up the amount to about 
£100 a-year in most colleges. This amount 
is not excessive if the work were properly 
done, but for this sum the college ought 
to provide all the instruction that a young 
man really requires, in addition to that 
given by the public Professors of the Uni- 
versity. It appears that a college with 100 
Undergraduatis has £3,000 a-year to be 
divided among the Fellows as Tutors, in 
addition to the endowments, which average 
£230 a-year to each Fellow. Instead of 
granting a licence of non-attendance at 
college lectures to all the “ Honour men,” 
those lectures should cease altogether, as 
a matter of course, for all those who have 
passed their Second Public Examination in 
“ Moderations ;” and simultaneously with 
this, their compulsory attendance in the 
Classical School at the final examination 
should be abolished. To make it com- 
pulsory on young men in their two-and- 
twentieth year to be drudging at Greek 
and Latin is an absurdity. Now that 
young men can pass their first examin- 
ation, or Little-go, in their first term, 
and can take Honours at their second 
examination, or Moderations, at the end 
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of the second year, that ought to be 
a sufficient test of scholarship; and the 
third year, when they have usually ar- 
rived at years of discretion, should be left 
open for each to follow the bent of his own 
taste and genius, in that line of study 
which is most likely to be useful to him in 
after life. 

Mr. Rogers is particularly warm on 
the subject of endowments, possibly be- 
cause he has not been fortunate enough 
to share in them, and we cannot help sus- 
pecting that he sees them through a 
mirage, which greatly magnifies them in 
his eyes :— 

“ All this has been altered. Very few 
scholarships are at present tenable for 
more than five years, the candidate being, 
ipso facto, superannuated at this date, or 
at an earlier period. Let it then be under- 
stood, that the average is five years. It 
will follow then, that not less than eighty 
scholarships will annually be available for 
competition, the majority of which number 
is without limitation; and taking these 
scholarships at the average value of £65 
per annum, the resources in the hands of 
the colleges for the encouragement of 
promising students equals £26,000 a year, 
£5,200 of which is aunually open to com- 
petition, apart from what is at least double 
in amount, the unincorporated and school 
exhibitions. The University is entrusted 
to distribute, for the same purpose, the sum 
of £1,835 in annual income, £766 of which 
is annually competed for. 

“Tf, then, we include with the endow- 
ments attached to the foundation of each 
college, those exhibitions which are con- 
nected with a college or school, and esti- 
mate them at the rate which I have stated 
on inquiry to represent the proportions 
which they bear to each other, there is, 
or will be, I make no doubt, no less than 
a sum of £80,000 per annum bestowed on 
those who desire, or receive, as the case 
may be, eleemosynary aid in Oxford as 
Undergraduates. 

“The annual value of the fellowships 
and college headships, buildings included, 
is at least £140,000. We shall, under the 
new Act, have decennial returns—at least 
they must be laid before the Visitor ~of 
the income of each college. 

“The annual value of ecclesiastical 
benefices connected with the colleges is 
at least £200,000, and the income of the 
University, including its trust estates, will 
bring the gross total to not much less than 
£500,000 per annum. Not much less 
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than a moiety of this sum is expended in 
pensions—that is to say, in assistance or 
reward without service or labour being 
rendered on behalf of the stipend. I do 
not mean that the stipend is not, or rather 
will not be, deserved; but it is absolutely 
irrespective of any return for the future on 
the part of the recipient.”— (pp. 231, 
232.) 

This estimate appears to us grossly ex- 
aggerated, and calculated to mislead. The 
including of the livings in the patronage 
of the differen*+ colleges and the Univer- 
sity, and of the estates held in trust, is 
surely unfair, and this amounts to about 
half of the grand total announced by Mr. 
Rogers. Neither are his calculations and 
his statements consistent with each other ; 
he reckons that “the number of Fellow- 
ships under the new constitution must be 
about 350, of about the annual value of 
£230, which gives about £100,000 a-year 
to be divided among the Fellows resident 
and non-resident.” 

This is probably not far from the truth. 
To this we have to add, by his own shew- 
ing, £80,000 a-year for Scholarships and 
Exhibitions, in the hands of Undergra- 
duates. Allowing this to be correct, and it 
is arrived at in rathera vague manner, there 
remains still a large sum to make up his 
total. There is, however, no doubt that 
the endowments are very large, and if well 
applied may do immense good. We do 
not see how Mr. Rogers reconciles this 
with his oft-repeated statement that “an 
Oxford education costs £1,000.” This is 
a common saying, and we believe a com- 
mon and a mischievous delusion. If it 
even was true on the average thirty years 
ago, it was only because the average was 
drawn by including extravagant young 
noblemen and baronets, and some swindlers 
who aped them; (and that there ever were 
such characters Mr. Rogers can testify). 
But if, on the one hand, large sums have 
been squandered in Oxford by reckless 
young men, always sure of the protection 
of the college against their creditors, on 
the other hand there have been very many 
more steady young men who have not cost 
their families one shilling from the day of 
their entering in the University. The case 
of a steady, hard-working, clever boy, who 
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gets an Exhibition from his school of £50 
a-year for four years, obtains a Scholar- 
ship in his college of £70 a-year, with 
rooms rent-free, and his battels, or food, 
charged at a low rate as being on the 
foundation, is a far more common case 
than that of the extravagant, reckless 
youth for which Oxford has such a bad 
name. Such a scholar as this lives upon 
his Scholarship and Exhibition, or perhaps 
runs in debt for furniture, clothes, and 
other necessaries, to the amount of £50 
a-year, but this debt he does not call upon 
his friends to pay; the credit system helps 
him over his most difficult time, and as 
soon as he takes his degree he either gets 
a Fellowship or takes private pupils, and 
is enabled to pay off his debts in two or 
three years, Such cases are of every-day 
occurrence, and far more numerous than 
the opposite class. If the average was 
fairly tuken of the last five years, we are 
told that £500 would be much nearer the 
mark than £1,000, Mr, Rogers himself 
reckons £200 a-year as sufficient, and three 
years as all that are now required for the 
University course; this only gives £600 
instead of £1,000, What gentleman’s son 
of two-and-twenty spends less than £200 
a-year? Do the boys at Eton or at Har- 
row spend less ? 

It is true that at Radley Dr. Sewell 
undertakes to board, and lodge, and edu- 
cate boys for £100 a-year; but this does 
not include clothes, or travelling expenses, 
or pocket-money. He engages also to pro- 
vide one Tutor, called a Fellow, for each 
ten boys, Radley is a model for all other 
colleges and public schools ; its system is 
admirable; it has all the generous spirit 
of our ancestors, Unfortunately, it has 
no endowment, and is always so much 
involved in debt, that its best friends 
doubt the possibility of carrying it on 
unless some Rothschild or Coutts will 
endow it. Ifa Tutor to every ten boys 
is considered necessary where there is no 
endowment, how much stronger is the 
claim upon a well-endowed college. The 
actual proportion of tutors to under- 
graduates is about one to twenty, but 
these are by no means equally divided. 
The different tables which Mr. Rogers 
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gives, shew the numbers of Tutors and 
Undergraduates in each college and hall 
for the last twenty years; of classmen and 
prizemen ; of matriculations ; and of rooms 
available for Undergraduates,—all very 
interesting and useful to those who know 
how to apply them. It appears that at 
the present time there are 1,280 sets of 
rooms available, and 1,548 Undergradu- 
ates; so that after all the rooms are occu- 
pied, there would be 268 Undergraduates 
living in lodgings: but as in some of the 
colleges there are rooms vacant, though to 
a very limited extent, the actual number 
lodging out is probably about 300. This 
does not appear to us to shew such a bad 
state of things as Mr. Rogers would lead 
us to imagine. Still, from the fact to which 
he calls attention, that while the population 
and the wealth of the country have dou- 
bled during the last half century, and the 
number of Undergraduates at Oxford has 
rather retrograded than increased, there 
does seem to be room for improvement. 
Mr. Rogers’s plan is to abolish the statute 
of Laud, which requires every member of 
the University to have his name on the 
books of some college or hall, and he 
expects thereby to obtain the addition of 
another thousand Undergraduates, free 
and independent of “the farce of college 
discipline.” We should be disposed to 
modify the statute in a different manner, 
and allow any Undergraduate to lodge out 
after he had passed his second examination 
or Mods., that is usually at the end of the 
second year instead of the third, as at 
present, The number of Undergraduates 
is in reality restricted by the number of 
rooms available in the popular colleges, 
and by this practical and easy measure the 
number might be increased, and that 
without any violent change of any kind. 
If, at the same time, he was exempted 
from college lectures, which, according 
to Mr. Rogers, three-fourths of the Under- 
graduates consider as a mere waste of 
time and an intolerable bore, nearly all 
the object of the reformers would be 
accomplished. The young men would then 
usually be one-and-twenty before they 
lodged out, and would have had the 
preparation of two years’ college disci- 
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pline; and if the college Tutors would 

really return to their original duty and 

act in loco parentis, the young men ought 
, to be safely trusted by that time. 

We have mentioned Mr. Rogers’s zeal 
in behalf of his own order, which the 
following extract well shews :— 

-“Private Tuition. — A very large 
number of resident Graduates occupy 
themselves in Oxford as private Tutors, 
There is nothing remarkable in the fact, 
Sor the private teacher is the most ancient 
institution in the place, from which Pro- 
fessors are an offshoot, and on which col- 
lege tuition is a late usurpation. The 
terms of a degree are a licence to teach, 
whatever the degree may be; the special 
subject in which the Graduate is em- 
powered to instruct others being definitely 
stated in the terms by which he is in- 
vested with his academical status. 

“ But, even if the private Tutor could 
not claim customary antiquity and a formal 
recognition of his Tenstions, the exigencies 
of a natural demand would call him into 
existence. He is wanted for the work of 
the place; and if college instruction were 
ever so much improved, and professorial 
teaching made ever so effective, the in- 
evitable result of a larger competition for 
academical honours would only call forth 
the energies of a larger body of private 
Tutors. As a proof of this, there is no 
college in which so efficient and laborious 
a staff of college Tutors can be found as 
at Balliol, there is no college which has 
for the last twenty years come near it in 
the acquisition of academical honours, and 
there is certainly none the Undergraduates 
¥, which read so steadily with private 

utors, And beyond doubt, now that this 
college has very wisely made a rule, 
which, by the way, should have been made 
for the whole University, that every Under- 
graduate shall, under pain of dismissal, 
appear in the final school, not as a candi- 
date for a » but for a class; it will 
inevitably follow, that a still larger num- 
ber of Balliol Undergraduates will seek 
the services of those men who give pri- 
vate and personal instruction. It betrays 
an utter ignorance of the nature of things, 
and of the ordinary rules which regulate 
every kind of competition, when college 
Tutors affect to dissuade Undergraduates 
from the use of private Tutors, on the plea 
that college lectures are sufficient for the 
purpose. The better the college lecture 
is, the more need is there for private in- 
struction ; and if, as sometimes may be 
the case, the college lecture is wholly 
worthless, there is still a need of private 
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instruction, though for a different reason. 
No doubt, to a person of pr, baa abili- 
ties, a private Tutor may not be necessary, 
and especially is this the case when such 
ee do, from indolence or perversity, 

ecline to compete for academical ho- 
nours; but it may well be doubted whe- 
ther, in such cases as these, the assistance 
of college lectures is at all appreciable in 
the product. Of course, if college Tutors 
act voluntarily as private Tutors to their 
Undergraduates, the case is different; but 
such voluntary action is rare, is precarious ; 
and in default of ordinary human motives 
—those, namely, in which the services 
rendered are repaid by a pecuniary equi- 
valent—is not over trustworthy. At any 
rate, these exceptional cases are no cal- 
culable diminution to the general rule.” 
—(pp. 188—140.) 


The following observations of Mr. Ro- 
gers are worthy of all attention as the 
result of his long experience, and we 
believe that every other experienced Tutor 
in the University is of the same opinion :— 


“Unfortunately, however, the English 
Universities and the English Grammar- 
schools, in their reciprocal action on each 
other, have given an enormous and utterly 
disproportionate value to the faculty of 
stringing together Greek and Latin verses, 
I do not know how the custom arose, but 
it is a very old one. I remember to have 
read how, shortly after Eton College was 
founded, one of the younger Pastons in the 
collection of these letters, sends his father 
from Eton a miserable doggrel couplet, 
which he announces with great pride as 
his own composition; and so I conclude 
that, in this school at least, the fashion of 
verse-writing, as a means of education, is 
antecedent to the revival of clussical lite- 
rature, 

“Asit is, the power of writing Greek 
and Latin verses is as fair and critical 
a test of the present and future capacities 
of the candidate, as dancing on the tight- 
rope or playing a piano would be. The 
power is exceptionable, and except in those 
cases in which there is a far more ample 
and safe mode of forming an estimate, is 
wholly worthless. However, it is of great 
hypothetical weight, and will be perhaps 
till college examiners get to be a little 
sensible of the utter inutility of their 
favourite test.” —(pp. 241, 242.) 


When we look around and see the 
rapid progress which general education 
has made, and is making, in the country, 
those who love and revere the memory of 
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Oxford as we do, may well look with some 
apprehension on the present state of 
things, and see the necessity of carrying 
out the reform which has been begun. 
We cannot help seeing, as we have said, 
that the A.A.’s have a fair ground to look 
down upon the ordinary Undergraduates, 
and we fear we shall soon have reason to 
say, if the present system continues, that 
the parish schoolmaster has a fair ground 
for looking down upon the curate. The 
young men turned out of the Training 
Schools are far better informed men than 
the ordinary pass-men of the University. 
We have heard of an instunce of the 
students at a Training School begging 
their Master as a favour to read Eusebius 
in Greek with them as a piece of extra 
work, getting up at six in the morning in 
order to have time for it. The same 
earnest thirst for knowledge is rife among 
that class; while at the same time the 
pass-men are seeking only how idle they 
can be, and with how little work they can 
coutrive to scrape through the Schools. 
The plan of the Commissioners for in- 
creasing the numbers of the University 
by means of new academical halls is evi- 
dently a failure; the only new hall (Mr. 
Litton’s) is merely a nest for the small 
clique of extreme Calvinists who still 
exist in the University, and who were 
expelled from their old resting-place in 
St. Edmund Hall; and this will probably 
die out in a few years, unless the Simeon 
Trustees can be persuaded to endow it. 
There is no fair competition between a hali 
without endowment and a well-endowed 
college, with the additional advantage of 
a long-established prestige in its favour. 
We are surprised that the colleges have 
not more immediately and generally availed 
themselves of the privilege of having 
affiliated halls ; we believe that Exeter Col- 
lege, which has bought Dickeson’s coffee- 
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house and converted it to that use, is 
the only one that has made use of this 
valuable privilege. It is not necessary 
for a college to buy or build a house for , 
this purpose ; there must be many houses 
in Oxford which could be hired for £50 or 
£60 a-year, and made to hold ten or 
twelve young men, with an M.A. to look 
after them; in other words, a private 
Tutor with his pupils, only attached to 
some college instead of being independent, 
This would be a return to the old system 
before the Caroline Statutes, and obvi- 
ously admits of the expansion of members 
to almost any extent without any violent 
change. It would then no longer be 
necessary to require names to be entered 
two or three years in advance, according 
to the present practice, which drives away 
a considerable number every year. 

We should not be surprised to hear of 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
Hall, and a Unitarian Hall, and we are 
not sure that we should regret it, much as 
our prejudices are shocked at the first idea 
of such a change. It is better for an 
enemy to shew his real colours before he 
enters the harbour, than to steal in under 
fulse colours, and make his prizes before he 
is discovered. And it would perhaps be 
better for the University to have such 
halls openly, which the law now permits, 
than to have her most eminent professors 
suspected at one time of Romanism, and 
at another of Unitarianism. The suspicion 
is probably quite unfounded and unjust in 
both cases, but it is well known that such 
suspicions exist; and they have a very 
injurious influence on the University, and 
perhaps tend as much as anything to keep 
down the number of Undergraduates by 
the dread which parents naturally feel of 
their sons being exposed to such danger- 
ous influence. 





HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1861. 


At the Court of Buckingham Palace, the 4th day of February, 1861, Present, 
the Queen's Most Excelient Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HER MAJEsty IN CoUNCIL FoR THE YEAR 1861. 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire). 


Bedfordshire.—Joseph Tucker, of Pavenham, 
Esq. 
, Oe Lannoy Hunter, of Beech 
Hill, near Reading, Esq. 

Bucks.— Sir Anthony Rothschild, of Aston 
Clinton, Bart. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire. — Ed- 
ward Hicks, of Great Wilbraham, Esq. 

Cumberland. — Thomas Ainsworth, 
Flosh, Esq. 

Cheshire.—Edward Holt Glegg, of Backford 
Hall, Esq. 

Derbyshire.—William Thomas Cox, of Spondon 
Hall, Esq. 

Devonshire.—Sir John Thomas Buller Duck- 
worth, of Weare, Topsham, Bart. 

Dorsetshire.—Robert Hassell Owen Swaffield, 
of West Down Lodge, Wyke Regis, Esq. 

Durham.—Richard Lawrence Pemberton, of 
Barnes, Esq. 

Essex.—George Alan Lowndes, of Barrington 
Hall, Hatfield Broad Oak, Esq. 

Gloucestershire.—John Waddingham, of Guit- 
ing Grange, near Winchcombe, Esq. 

Herefordshire.—Robert Henry Lee Warner, 
of Tiberton Court, Esq. 

Hertfordshire.—William Jones Loyd, of Ab- 
botts Langley, Esq. 

Kent.—Alex. Randall, of Foley House, Maid- 
stone, Esq. 

Leicestershire.—Richard Sutton, of Skeffing- 
ton, Esq. 

Lincolnshire.— Weston Cracroft Amcotts, of 
Hackthorn, Esq. 

Monmouthshire.—James Proctor Carruthers, 
of The Grondra, near Chepstow, Esq. 

Norfolk.—John Thos. Mott, of Barningham, 


of the 


sq. 

Northamptonshire. —John Edmund Severne, 
of Thenford, Esq. 

Northumberland.—William John Pawson, of 
Shawdon, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire.—Henry Savile, of Rufford 
Abbey, Esq. 

Oxfordshire.— Henry Birch Reynardson, of 
Adwell, Esq. 

Rutland.— William Fludyer, of Ayston, Esq. 

Shropshire.—Geo. Pritchard, of Broseley, Esq. 

Somersetshire.— Francis Wheat Newton, of 
Barton Grange, Esq. 

Staffordshire. —John Wm. Philips, of Hey- 
bridge, Esq. 


County of Southampton,— William Henry 
Deverell, of Purbrook Park, near Cosham, Esq. 

Suffolk. — Edward Robert Starkie Bence, of 
Kentwell Hall, Melford, Esq. 

Surrey.—Samuel Gurney, of Carshalton, Esq. 

Sussex.—George Gatty, of Felbridge Park, East 
Grinstead, Esq. 

Warwickshire.—Richard Greaves, of The Cliff, 
Warwick, Esq. 

Westmoreland.— William Hopes, of Brampton 
Crofts, Appleby, Esq. 

Wiltshire.—Charles Penruddok, of Compton 
Camberlaine, Esq. 

Worcestershire. —Jas. Moilliet, of Abberley 
Hall, near Worcester, Esq. 

Yorkshire.— Sir George Orby Wombwell, of 
Newburgh Park, near York, Bart. 


WALES. 

Anglesey.— William Bulkeley Hughes, of Plas 
Coch, Esq. 

Breconshire.—Jeston Williams Fredricks, of 
Talwen, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire.—Henry M‘Kellar, of Sygun- 
fawr, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire. — Arthur Henry Saunders 
Davies, of Pentre, Esq. 

Cardiganshire.—Pryse Loveden, of Gogerddan, 
Esq. 

Denbighshire.— Charles John Tottenham, of 
Berwyn House, near Llangollen, Esq. 

Flintshire.— Robert Howard, of Broughton 
Hall, Esq. 

Glamorganshire.—Edw. Robt. Wood, of Stout- 
hall, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire.—John Heyward Heyward, 
of Crosswood, Esq. 

Merionethshire.— David Williams, of Den- 
draeth Castle, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire. —Edward Wilson, of Hean 
Castle, Esq. 

Radnorshire. — George Greenwood, of Aber- 
nant, Esq. 


LANCASHIRE AND CORNWALL. 

Duchy of Lancaster, Feb. 4.—Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford, Bart,, Trafford Park, Sheriff of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

Prince of Wales’ Council Chamber, Bucking- 
ham-gate, Feb. 5. — John Francis Basset, of 
Tebidy, in the county of Cornwall, Esq., Sheriff 
of the County of Cornwall. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates, where given, are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEesrastTIca., 

The Rev. Francis Lear, M.A., Rector of Bishop- 
stone, to the Chancellorship of the Cathedral 
Church of Salisbury, and to the Prebend of 
Bricklesworth therein. 

The Rev. J. Barber Lightfoot, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, to be 
Chaplain to H.R.H, the Prince Consort. 


Crvit, NavAL, AND MILITARY. 

Jan. 25. Macnamara Dix, esq., to be Trea- 
surer for the Island of St. Lucia; and John Pal- 
mer, esq., to be Treasurer for the Island of 
Dominica. 

Jan. 29. Donald Mackenzie, esq., Advocate, 
to be Sheriff of Fife, vice Alexander Earle Mon- 
teith, esq., deceased. 

Felix Bedingfeld, esq., to be Colonial Secretary 
for the Island of Mauritius. 

Frederic Bernal, esq., now Consul at Cartha- 
gena, New Grenada, to be Consul at Baltimore. 

Bentinck Welbore Doyle, esq., now Vice- 
Consul at Santa Martha, to be Consul at Cartha- 
gena, New Grenada. 

Don Ramon San Juan, to be Consul General, 
and Don Pio de Esparanza Vice-Consul, at 
Sierra Leone, for Spain. 

George Bourchier Ward, esq., now Vice-Consul 
Cancellier, or Registrar, at Constantinople, to be 
Consul at Galatz. 

Feb. 5. Edward Thomas Rogers, esq., now 
Vice-Consul at Caiffa, to be Consul at Damascus. 

Joseph Severn, esq., to be Consul at Rome. 

John George Green, esq., to be Extra Gentle- 
man Usher Quarterly Waiter to Her Majesty. 

Feb. 8. Charles Pressly, esq., Chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, to be an ordinary 
Membcr of the Civil Division of the Third Class, 
or Companions, of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

The Right Hon. Edward George Fitzalan 
Howard, (commonly called Lord Edward George 
Fitzalan Howard,) to be Deputy Ear] Marshal 
of England. 

Mr. Augustus Charles Gumpert, to be Consul 
at Bombay for Austria. 

Feb. 12. Mr. Johann Philipp Schneider, to be 
Consul at Calcutta for the Free Hanseatic City of 
Bremen. 


M. Edoardo Giovanni Leveson, to be Consul at 
Penang for Sardinia. 

Feb. 15. Knighthood conferred on Col. Arthur 
Cotton, Col.-Commandant, H.M.’s Madras En- 
gineers. 

Knighthood conferred on Richard Charles 
Kirby, esq., Companion of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath, and late Accountant-General of the 
War Department. 

Charles, Marquis of Huntly, to be Lieut. and 
Sheriff-Principal of the Shire of Aberdeen, vice 
George, Earl of Aberdeen, deceased. 

William Charles Gibson, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of Ceylon ; John Smale, 
esq., to be Attorney-General for the Colony of 
Hong Kong; and Francis Spencer Wigley, esq., 
to be one of H.M.’s Counsel for the Virgin 
Islands. 

Lieut.-Col. Harry Saint George Ord, R.E., to 
be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over the Bermudas, or Somers’ Islands, in 
America. 

Feb. 19. William Jenner, esq., M.D., to be 
Physician Extraordinary to her Majesty, vice 
William Baly, esq., M.D., deceased. 

Mr. José Joel, to be Consul at Hartlepool for 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

James Murray Robertson, esq., to be a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the Island of Ceylon ; 
Dougald Yeates, esq., to be a Member of the 
Privy Council of the Island of Tobago; James 
Clement Choppin, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Island of St. Vincent ; 
and Hill Dasent, esq., to be a Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Island of Nevis. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb.8. Borough of Leicester.—William Unwin 
Heygate, esq., of Brent Pelham-hall, Hertford, 
in the room of Joseph William Noble, esq., de- 
ceased. 

Feb. 12. Borough of Bradford.—William Ed- 
ward Forster, esq., of Wharfside, Burley-in- 
Otley, York, in the room of Titus Salt, esq., re- 
tired. 

Borough of Bolton.—Thomas Barnes, esq., of 
Limefield, near Bolton, in the room of Joseph 
Crook, esq., retired. 





BIRTHS. 


Oct. 10, 1860. At Turanga, New Zealand, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Leonard Williams, a son. 

Nov. 26. At Cape-town, Cape of Good Hope, 
the wife of John B. Currey, esq., Civil Service, 
a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Allahabad, the wife of Henry J. 
W. Wilkinson, esq., H.M.’s 48th Regt., a dau. 

Dec. 4. At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. Robt. 
Cathcart Dalrymple Bruce, 8th King’s Regt., 
Acting Deputy-Judge-Advocate-General, a dau. 

Dec. 8. At Corosal, British Honduras, the 
wife of Robert Thornton, esq., Staff-Surgeon, 
a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Barnard 
Hughes Preston, esq., of H.M.’s 2nd European 
(Madras) Light Infantry, a dau. 

Dec. 16. At Gyah, Behar, the wife of Capt. 
Clement J. Mead, Bengal Artillery, a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Ahmednuggur, Bombay Presi- 
dency, the wife of Galvin Ainslie Turnbull, esq., 
Surgeon 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, a dau. 

Dec. 21. At Jaulnah, the wife of Capt. C. S, 


Fagan, 46th Regt. Madras N.I., and Command- 
ant Ist Regt. Infantry Hyderabad Contingent, 
a dau. 
Dec. 25. At Lucknow, the wife of Major W. 
A. Crommelin, C.B., Bengal Engineers, a son. 
Dec, 28. At the Royal Naval Hospital, Ber- 


muda, the wife of Dr. Smart, Deputy Inspector- 
General of Naval Hospitals and-Fleets, a dau. 

Jan. 4, 1861. At Mangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Shand, H.M.’s 51st Regt. M.N.I., a dau. 

Jan. 5. At Bangalore, Madras, the wife of 
Major Thomas Nisbet, Ist (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards, a son. 

Jan.9. At Ahmednuggur, the wife of Charles 
Gonne, esq., Bombay Civil Service, a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Downing, Flintshire, the Vis- 
countess Feilding, a dau. 

At Dolforgan, Montgomeryshire, the wife of 
R. P. Long, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Goldsborough-hall, the Hon. Mrs, Egre- 
mont Lascelles, a dau. 

At Pennington Parsonage, Hants, the wife of 
the Rev. William Lambert, a son. 

Jan. 18. At Brighton, the wife of Major W. 
8. Hatch, Bombay Artillery, a dau. 

At Stradbally-hall, Queen’s County, the wife 
of Robert G. Crosby, esq., late Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, a dau. 

Jan. 19. In Grosvenor-st., the wife of Francis 
Leyborne Popham, esq., a son and heir. 

At Dublin, the wife of Captain J. H. St. John, 
20th Regt., a son. 

At the Vicarage, Iwerne Minster, the wife of 
the Rev. John Acton, a son. 

Jan. 20. At Harlestone-house, Northampton- 
shire, the Lady Suffield, a son. 

Jan. 21, In Queen’s-gate-gardens, Kensing- 
ton, the Lady Isabella Whitbread, a son. 

In Green-st., W., Lady Lambert, a son. 
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Jan. 22. In Grosvenor-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, a son. 

At Osidge, Southgate, the wife of Major C. J. 
Gibb, Royal Engineers, a son. 

At Maesmaur-cottage, Llangollen, the wife of 
Edward Donatus O’Brien, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 23. At the Vicarage, Long Bennington, 
Lincolnshire, the wife of the Rev. John Swaby 
Oxley, a dau. 

Jan. 24. At Enniskillen, the wife of Major 
Baillie, Staff Officer, a dau. 

At the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. Inglis, Royal Engineers, a dau. 

Jan. 25. At Moulton Paddocks, near New- 
market, the wife of Astley Paston Cooper, esq., 
a son. 

Jan, 26. The wife of Henry Baskerville, esq., 
of Crowsley-park, Oxfordshire, a son. 

Jan. 27. In Lower Berkeley-street, the Lady 
Annora Williams Wynn, a dau. 

At Grey Abbey, the Lady Charlotte Mont- 
gomery, a son. 

At Duncliffe, Edinburgh, Lady Brewster, a 
dau. 

At Stubton Rectory, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. William S. Hampson, a son. 

At Coltishall, the*wife of Major-Gen. Prior, 
a son. 

In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, Lady Bright, 
a dau. 

At Les Mériennes, Guernsey, the wife of H. C. 
Raikes, esq., H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, a son. 

At Emespie, Kirkcudbrightshire, the wife of 
James Mackie, esq., M.P., a son. 

Jan. 28. At Warwick-villas, Paddington, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. H. Stamford, a son. 

Jan, 29. At Eaton-place, South, the Hon. Mrs. 
Spring Rice, a dau. 

At Park-cottage, East Sheen, the Hon. Mrs. 
Adolphus Liddell, a dau. 

At Stoke Damarel, the wife of Captain Arthur 
Lowe, Royal Navy, a son. 

Jan. 30. At Round-hill-crescent, Brighton, 
the wife of Col. Charles Smith, late of the 20th 
Regt., a son. 

At York, the wife of the Rev. Gilbert S. 
Karney, a dau. 

Jan. 31. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Ker, 
wife of D. 8. Ker, esq., a son. 

Feb. 1. In Euston-square, the wife of the Rev. 
James Hamilton, D.D., a son. 

At Benwell-tower, Northumberland, the wife 
of Wm. J. Cookson, esq., a dau. 

At Downe-lodge, near Bromley, Kent, the wife 
of the Rev. T. 8S. Stephens, a son. 

At Fredericton, New Brunswick, the wife of 
Major F. D. Grey, of the 63rd Regt., a son. 

Feb. 2, At Brough-hall, Yorkshire, the wife 
of John Lawson, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 3. At Hoveton-hall, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Mrs. Randall Borroughes, a dau. 
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In Canning-st., Liverpool, the wife of Comm. 
J. Franier Ross, R.N., of H.M.S. ** Desperate,” 
a son. 

At Widdington Rectory, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. J. C. L. Court, a son. 

Feb. 4. At Tiddington-house, Stratford-on- 
Avon, the wife of Major A. R. E. Hutchinson, 
Bengal Army, a dau. 

In Priory-road, Kilburn, the wife of the Rev. 
G. R. Adam, a son. 

Feb. 5. At Bognor, the wife of William Orme, 
esq., Royal Sussex Light Infantry Militia, a dau. 

Feb. 6. In South-street, the wife of Alexander 
Matheson, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Chichester, the wife of Major Robert B. 
Boyd, Depét Battalion, a dau. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-park-square, the wife 
of Edmund A. Grattan, esq., H.M.’s Consul at 
Antwerp, a dau. 

In Ulster-terrace, Regent’s-park, the wife of 
Arthur Kekewich, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Sandgate, the wife of Capt. F. H. Gee, 17th 
Regt., a son. 

Feb.7. In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. William Napier, a son. 

At Leamington Priors, the wife of Charles S. 
Leslie, esq., younger of Balquhain, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of Capt. Charles Gray 
Johnson, R.A., a son. 

Feb.8. At Mears Ashby-hall, Northamptonsh., 
the wife of H. M. Stockdale, esq., a son. 

At Dalbury Rectory, the wife of the Rev. Hen. 
Cotton, a dau. e 

At Wartling Vicarage, Sussex, the wife of the 
Rev. James Chataway, a dau. 

At Stoke Newington, the wife of the Rev. Geo. 
Hervey, M.A., a dau. 

Feb.9. At the Rectory, Corfe Castle, Lady 
Charlotte Bankes, a son. 

At Devonport, the wife of Capt. Charles Wake, 
R.N., a son. 

At Becca-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Markham, a 
dau. 

At Sheerness, the wife of Col. Nedham, R.A., 
Colonel-Commandant, Sheerness Garrison, a 
dau. 


Births.—Marriages. 
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The wife of Major {Herbert R. Manners, As- 
sistant-Inspector of Volunteers, .a son. 

At Durham-terr., Westbourne-park, the wife 
of Col. Erskine, a dau. 

At Langton-lodge, Blandford, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. George Mansel, a son. 

Feb. 10. At Hopton-hall, near Lowestoffe, 
Lady Plumridge, twin daus. 

At Chesterfield, the wife of Edm. G. Maynard, 
esq., @ son. 

The wife of Sir Godfrey J. Thomas, bart., 
a son. 

At Eversley-cross, Hampshire, the wife of the 
Hon. W. B. Annesley, late 6th (or Inniskilling) 
Dragoons, a son. 

At Tolpuddle Vicarage, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. George L. Nash, a dau. 

At Ashdale, Haverfordwest, the wife of Wm. 
P. Rodney, esq., a dau. 

Feb. 11. At Cheltenham, the wife of Major- 
Gen. J. T. Brett, Madras Retired List, a son. 

Feb. 12. At the Rectory, Drayton-Bassett, 
Tamworth, the wife of the Rev. Augustus Browne, 
a dau. 

At Tunbridge, the wife of the Rev. J. R. Little, 
a son. 

Feb. 14. At Bray, the Lady Harriet Lynch 
Blosse, a son. 

At Dorchester, the wife of Major-Gen. Michel, 
a dau. 

At his residence, Eaton-sq., the wife of George 
Moffatt, esq., M.P., a dau 

‘eb. 15. At Hillington Rectory, near King’s 
Lynn, the wife of the Rev. H. E. B. Ffolkes, 
a son. 

Feb. 16. In Cadogan-place, the Lady Mary 
Reade, a son. 

In Merrion-sq., Dublin, |the wife of the Right 
Hon. J. D. FitzGerald, a son. 

Feb. 17. In Hereford-st., Park-lane, the Right 
Hon. Lady Rollo, a son. 

At Waltham Abbey, the wife of Col. W. H. 
Askwith, Royal Artillery, a son. 

At Gateshead Fell, Durham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. H. F. Dunsford, C.B., H.M.’s Bengal Army, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 28, 1860. At Auckland, New Zealand, 
Lieut. Francis Alexander Hume, R.N., third son 
of George Hume, esq., of Dorset-sq., to Hannah 
Charlotte Clara, eldest dau. of Major-Gen. Chas. 
Emilius Gold. 

Dec. 4. At Kandy, Ceylon, Lindsey H., second 
son of Captain E. M. Daniell, of Gloucester-sq., 
Hyde-park, to Alice Caroline, eldest dau. of Capt. 
W. Fisher, formerly of the 78th Highlanders. 

Dec. 24. At Christ Church, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Wilmot, fifth son of the late Thos. Cave-Brown- 
Cave, esq., of Repton-lodge, and grandson of the 
late Sir Wm. Cave-Brown-Cave, bart., to Marie 
Annie, youngest child of the late Wm. Skinner, 


esq.,of Calcutta, and granddau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie, K.C.B. 

Jan. 10, 1861. At Poona, Walter George Har- 
rison, esq., second son of C. M. Harrison, esq., 
of the C.S., to Jane Jacob, second dau. of Major 
Candy, of H.M.’s Bombay Army. 

Jan. 12. At Panama, Charles Toll Bidwell, 
esq., to Amalia, youngest dau. of the late Don 
Manuel José Hurtado, many years Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James for the 
Republic of Columbia. 

Jan. 15. At St. Anne’s, Dublin, E. N. Hill, 
Capt. 30th Regt., son of James T. Hill, esq., of 
Anlaby, Yorkshire, to Frederica Mary, dau. of 
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H. H. Hamilton, esq., Q.C., of Fitzwilliam-pl., 
Dublin, and granddau. of the late General Sir F. 
A. Wetherall, G.C.H., of Castle-hill, Middlesex. 

Jan. 19. At Watton, Norfolk, Major James 
Hay Wodehouse, second son of the Rev. C. N. 
and Lady Jane Wodehouse, to Annette Fanny, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Massey, esq., of Watton: 

Jan. 21, At St. John the Evangelist, Clifton» 
J. Cox Edwards, B.A., of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and youngest son of Jobn Edwards, 
esq.,0f Market Bosworth, Leicestershire, to 
Maria Hedger, younger dau. of the late T. Rees, 
esq., of Macao, China. 

Jan. 23. At East Ravendale, Lincolnshire, 
Capt. Stewart A. Cleeve, 51st (King’s Own) Light 
Infantry, and Brigade-Major to the Queen’s 
British Troops, Bombay, youngest surviving 
son of the late Col. Cleeve, Royal Artillery, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late John Mush, esq., 
of Scarborough, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 24. At the British Embassy, Paris, W. G. 
Romaine, esq., C.B., Secretary to the Admiralty, 
to Phebe, dau. of Henry Tennant, esq., Cadox- 
ton-lodge, Glamorganshire. 

At Liangattock Vibon Avel, Monmouthshire, 
Cornwallis Wykeham Martin, Lieut. R.N., third 
son of Charles Wykeham Martin, esq., of Leeds 
Castle, Kent, to Anne Katherine, fourth dau. of 
John Rolls, esq., of the Hendre, Monmouthsh. 

At Christleton, Joseph Kennerley, esq., of Tat- 
tenhall, Cheshire, to Elizabeth Bennett, only 
child of Hugh Bennett Briscoe, esq., of Christle- 
ton Old Hall, Cheshire. 

At Quatford, the Rev. John Butler Burne, 
M.A., Incumbent of Aldermaston, Berks, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late George Old- 
bury, esq., Eardington, Salop. 

At St. Giles’s, Oxford, John Robert West, esq., 
of Winslow, to Grace, only dau. of the late Rev. 
R. F. Walker, M.A., of New College, Oxford, and 
many years Curate of Purleigh. 

Jan. 26. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., H.S.H. 
Prince Victor of Hohenlohe Langenberg, Capt. 
R.N., to Laura Williamina, youngest dau. of 
Admiral Sir George F. Seymour, G.C.B. 

At Stoke-next-Guildford, Edward Baldwin 
Wake, esq., of H.M.’s 3d Bengal Light Cavalry, 
younger son of Sir Charles Wake, bart., of 
Courteen-hall, Northants., to Mary, second dau. 
of Ross Donnelly Mangles, esq., of Woodbridge, 
Surrey, Member of the Council of India. 

At the British Embassy, Stuttgart, John 
Guthrie, fourth son of William Smith, esq., of 
Carbeth Guthrie, Stirlingshire, to Anne Pene- 
lope Campbell, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
James Robert Dennistoun, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Christ Church, Craven-hill, Ed- 
mund Augustus Blundell, esq., late Governor of 
Singapore and Malacca, to Meliora Mynors, eldest 
dau. of the late H. H. Farmar, esq., of Dunse- 
nane, co. Wexford. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Fermor, 
eldest son of the late John Turner Ramsay, esq., 
of Tusmore, Oxon, to Emily Susan, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Tredcroft, of Tang- 
mere, Sussex. 

At St. Giles’s, Oxford, the Rev. C. B. Rowland, 
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fourth son of W. Rowland, esq., Ramsbury, 
Wilts, to Augusta Fanny, second dau. of the Rev. 
R. P. G. Tiddeman, Oxford. 

At Rugeley, the Rex. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Principal of the Collegiate School, Shef- 
field, to Maria Tyndale, second dau. of the late 
Rev. William Hutton Wilkinson, M.A., formerly 
Incumbent of All Saints’, Portsea. 

Jan. 30. At Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, Henry 
Teed, esq., 23rd Regt., M.N.I., to Amelia Hannah, 
only dau. of Charles M. Teed, esq., Supreme 
Court, Madras. 

Jan. 31. At Barby, Henry Armitage Gillbee, 
esq., only son of the Rev. C. Gillbee, Rector of 
Barby and Vicar of Kilsby, Northants, to Mary 
Armitage, fourth dau. of the late Rev. J. Smith, 
Vicar of Long Buckby and Prebendary of Lich- 
field. 

At Sparkford, Somerset, Archibald Hamilton 
Grahame, esq., Glasgow, to Susan Fanny, sixth 
dau. of the Rev. H. Bennett, Rector of Spark- 
ford. 

Feb. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, T. 
R. S. Temple, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister- 
at-law, to Henrietta, eldest dau. of the late Jos. 
Chitty, esq., junr., of the Middle Temple, and 
step-dau. to Victor de Méric, esq., of Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

Feb. 5. At St. Mary’s, Bathwick, Capt. Chas. 
Cowper Benett, R.N., of Lyme Regis, Dorset, to 
Eliza Agnes, second dau. of the late Rev. George 
Randal Orchard, Incumbent of Christ Church, 
North Bradley, Wilts. 

At St. Nicholas’, Brighton, the Rev. Edward 
James, M.A., to Emily, younger dau. of the late 
Thomas Kettlewell, esq. 

At Kensington, Hen. Brackenbury, esq., Royal 
Artillery, youngest son of the late Wm. Bracken- 
bury, esq., of Usselby-hall, Lincolnshire, to Emilia, 
widow of Reginald Morley, esq., and dau. of 
Edmund Halswell, esq., of Kensington-gate, 
Hyde-park. 

At Westerham, Kent, the Rev. John Rich, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Vicar of Chippenham, Wilts, to Clara Sophia, 
third dau. of Thomas Holmes Bosworth, esq., of 
Westerham. 

At St. Mary’s, Monmouth, the Rev. Wm. Dyke, 
B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, and Rector of 
Bagendon, Glocestershire, to Anne, younger dau. 
of the late Charles Morgan, esq., of Dixton, Mon- 
mouthshire. * 

Feb. 6. At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, George Henry, 
eldest son of Mr. and Lady Louisa Finch, to 
Emily Eglantine, eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady 
Georgiana Balfour. 

At St. John’s, Leicester, the Rév. S. Farman, 
jun., of Layer Marney Rectory, to Clar: Letitia, 
second dau. of J. P. Clarke,,esq., Leicester. 

At Hove, Brighton, William Clegg;esq., Lieut. 
Ist Battalion 11th Regt., to Louisa Caroline, fifth 
dau. of the late John Barr, esq., of Bermuda. 

At Coddenham, the Rev. Hen. Ware Schreiber, 
fourth surviving son of the late Lt.-Col. James 
A. Schreiber, of the Hill-house, Melton, Suffolk, 
to Margaret Charlotte Anne, only dau. of the 
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Rev. Robert Longe, Vicar of Coddenham, and 
Rural Dean. 

Feb. 7. At the Chapel Royal, Windsor-park, 
Capt. Ferguson, Grenadier Guards, son of Adm. 
and the Hon. Mrs. Ferguson, of Pitfour, to Nina 
Maria, eldest dau. of Colonel the Hon. A. N. and 
Lady Mary Hood. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Frederick 
Arthur Currie Knyvett, H.M.’s Indian Army, 
son of the late Lieut.-Col. F. Knyvett, late 64th 
Regt. B.N.I., to Henriette Gretton, only dau. of 


the late Rev. Simeon LI. Pope, M.A., of Trinity * 


College, Oxford, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Whit- 
tlesea, Cambridgeshire. 

At Trinity, Paddington, Chas. Matthew Lewis, 
esq., H.M.’s lst Bombay Grenadiers, eldest son 
of Arthur James Lewis, esq., Advocate-General, 
Bombay, to Louisa Middleton, third dau. of 
E. Coates, esq., of Park-pl. Villas, Paddington. 

At Wyke Regis, Dorset, the Rev. R. Francis, 
youngest son of Thomas Lynes, esq., of Boultop- 
villa, to Louisa Eliza Josephina, eldest dau. of 
Robt. Hassall Swaffield, esq., High Sheriff for 
the county. 

At St. John’s, Frome, Capt. T. W. Sheppard, 
25th (King’s Own Borderers), to Mary Stuart, 
eldest dau. of George Wood Sheppard, esq., of 
Fromefield-house, Somerset. . 

At St. Thomas’s, Wells, Somerset, the Rev. 
Francis Charles Drake, B.A., Incumbent of Wil- 
lesley, Derbyshire, to Sarah Catherine, only dau. 
of Joseph Giles, esq., of Wells. 

At Newcastle, Bridgend, Glamorganshire, the 
Rev. Isaac Penruddock, of Clifton, to Elizabeth 
Mary, widow of the Rev. George Hickes, and 
elder dau. of the late John S. Rainsford, esq., 
of St. Michan’s, Dublin. 

At Charleton, Devon, Oswald C. Arthur, esq., 
youngest son of the late Vice-Admiral R. Arthur, 
C.B., to Elizabeth Fortescue Mary, youngest dau. 
of Capt. Wells, R.A., of Slade-house, Devon. 

Feb. 9. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, 
George Jackson Carey, Col. 18th Royal Irish, to 
Olivia Hester, only dau. of Wm. Gordon Thom- 
son, e<q., of Clifton-gardens, Hyde-park. 

Feb.11. At St. Mary’s, Bayswater, the Rev. Wm. 
Winchester, M.A., late Chaplain in Bengal, to 
Elizabeth Maria Lowther, relict of Major the 
Hon. R. B. P. Byng. 

At the Chapel of the British Embassy, Paris, 
the Earl of Lincoln, to Miss Hope, dau. of Henry 
T. Hope, esq., of Deepdene. 
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At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Chas. Horwood, 
esq., of Brasenose College, Oxford, to Harriet 
Mary, second dau. of C. J. Bloxam, esq., of 
Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

At the Catholic Church, Killursa, John, second 
son of Francis Blake, esq., of Cregg Castle, co. 
Galway, to Mary, eldest dau. of George Lynch- 
Staunton, esq., of Clydagh, in the same county. 

Feb. 12. At Sigston, Yorkshire, Henry, eldest 
son of Christopher Bramwell, esq., of Hardwick- 
hall, co. Durham, to Elizabeth, younger dau. of 
the Rev. H. J. Duncombe, Rector of Kirby 
Sigston. 

At the Subdeanery Church, Chichester, Henry 
Lloyd Randell, esq., Staff Assistant-Surgeon, to 
Katharina Alice, eldest dau. of the Rev. Gilbert 
Hen. Langdon, M.A., Vicar of Oving, Prebendary 
of Chichester, and Rural Dean. 

At Christ Church, Ramsgate, the Rev. Charles 
Jas. Bird, M.A., Incumbent of West Fordington, 
Dorset, second son of the Chancellor of Lincoln 
Cathedral, to Caroline Vidler, youngest dau. of 
Robert Burdon Cay, esq., of Ramsgate. 

At Ewell, Surrey, the Rev. Thos. Scott, M.A., 
Chaplain to the London Hospital, to Mary Amelia, 
second dau. of J. E. Walters, esq., of Ewell, and 
Lincoln’s-inn, 

At Leamington, John Albert Craven, esq., 
Royal Horse Guards, son of Henry Craven, esq., 
of Wickham-hall, Kent, to Ellen Amelia, second 
dau. of the Rev. Stuart Majendie, Rector of Barn- 
well, Northamptonshire. 

At St. Thomas’s, Winchester, Edw. Augustus 
Stotherd, Capt. 60th (King’s Royal) Rifles, second 
son of Major-Gen. Stotherd, Royal Engineers, to 
Frances Evelyn, only dau. of Charles M. Deane, 
esq., of Winchester. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Patrick Hare, 
esq., of Clonegeera, Queen’s County, to Eliza 
Houseman, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Berkeley Westropp, esq., of Upper Sheen, Mort- 
lake. 

At St. John’s, Upper Lewisham-road, the Rev. 
William Quested Scott, B.A., to Susan Martha 
Gaudy, youngest dau. of the late George Stuart, 
esq., R.N. 

Feb. 14. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, George Henry 
Lawrence, B.C.S., son of General G. St. P. Law- 
rence, Bengal Cavalry, to Margaret, second dau. 
of the late Rev. R. Staveley, Prebendary of 
St. Munchin’s, Limerick. 
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THE DowaGer Lapy Prrre. 

Feb.10. At her residence, Mansfield- 
street, aged 58, the Right Hon. Emma 
Lady Petre. 

The deceased lady, Emma Agnes, relict 
of Lord Petre, was the second daughter 
of the late Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby 
Castle, Cumberland, where she was born 
Nov. 5, 1803. She married April 14, 
1823 (as his second wife), William Henry 
Francis, eleventh Baron Petre, of Writtle, 
in the county of Essex, who died in 1850. 
Although the Dowager Lady Petre had 
been suffering from illness since October 
last, her life was not considered in danger 
until a very short time before its close. 
She leaves surviving issue, four sons, Mrede- 
rick, Arthur, Edmund and Albert, and one 
danghter, Agnes Louisa Catherine, the 
wife of the present Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh. Of her two brothers, Philip Hen. 
Howard, Esq., late M.P. for Carlisle, is 
the esteemed representative of the Corby 
branch of the noble family of Howard, and 
Henry Francis Howard, Esq., is British 
Minister at the Court of Hanover; and 
a sister, Catherine, is the relict of the 
Hen. Philip Stourton. A bright and be- 
loved presence has been taken not only 
from the bereaved family of the gifted 
lady just deceased, but from the large 
circle of friends to whom the charm of her 
manners, and her amiability and worth, 
no less than the Christian graces of her 
character, endeared her. 


Str Huenr Lyon PLAYFatrRr. 

Jan. 21. At St. Leonard’s, St. Andrew’s, 
aged 74, Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, Provost 
of St. Andrew’s. 

The deceased was born at the manse of 
Meigle and Newtyle (of which parishes 
his father was minister), Nov. 17, 1786, 


He was educated at the University of St. 
Andrew’s, where his father, Dr. James 
Playfair, was Principal, and obtained an 
appointment in the Bengal Artillery, which 
he joined in the year 1805. His career 
in India was a marked one, and was fre- 
quently the theme of official commenda- 
tion. In 1806 he was selected by the 
General to command a detachment of 
European Artillery proceeding to the 
Upper Provinces. On this occasion he 
won golden opinions from his superior 
officer by conducting his soldiers to Cawn- 
pore, a distance of 800 miles, without 
having had to punish one of them, and 
without the loss of a single man. 

In a short time, Sir John Horsford 
appointed him to the command of the 
Artillery at Bareilly. Shortly after he 
was ordered to Oude, to put down a dis- 
turbance caused by a robber chief named 
Tumon Sing, an enterprise in which he 
was completely successful. 

In the year 1807, the fortress of Ku- 
monah being besieged, he volunteered to 
relinquish his command and proceed to 
the scene of action. His offer was at first 
accepted; but it was afterwards counter- 
manded, with many expressions of regard. 
He was recommended to be appointed to 
the Horse-Artillery at Agra; and here he 
spent the year 1808 in constant drill and 
practice. In January, 1809, Sir Hugh 
marched to join the army at Saharunpore, 
under General St. Leger and General Gil- 
lespie. In the following month he reached 
Sirhind and Lascarrie, and Was engaged 
in frequent skirmishes with the Sikhs, 
Being about this time selected to go to 
the fair at Hurdwar to purchase horses, 
he refused to take any share of them un- 
less he was allowed his choice of them for 
the Horse-Artillery, as those engaged in 
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that arm of the service did double work. 
He thus established a principle which has 
ever since been acted on in the Indian 
service. He was afterwards appointed 
adjutant and quartermaster of the Horse- 
Artillery, and was stationed at Meerut, 
where he laboured incessantly to bring 
his corps to the highest state of efficiency. 
In 1814 he took the field, and though 
wounded, succeeded in reducing the strong 
fort of Kalunga, before which the gallant 
Rollo Gillespie had recently lost his life *. 
In 1815 he was promoted to the rank of 
captain, and his health having greatly 
suffered from the climate, he soon after 
obtained his furlough, and proceeded to 
Europe. e passed most of the time in 
continental travel, and having married the 
daughter of William Dalgleish, Esq., of 
Scotscraig, Fifeshire, he in 1820 returned 
to India. He was offered the command ofa 
troop of Horse-Artillery, but he declined it, 
and applied for the office of Superintendent 
of the Great Military Road, Telegraph 
Towers, and Post-Office Department, be- 
tween Calcutta and Benares, which he 
obtained. He held this appointment for 
nearly seven years, but had to resign it 
on his promotion to be Major, and on his 
being appointed to command the 4th Bat- 
talion of Artillery at Dumdum. Before 
quitting his post, he requested the Govern- 
ment to appoint a committee to report on 
the manner in which he had discharged 
his duties. That committee travelled over 
the whole road, 440 miles in length, from 
Benares to Calcutta, and reported his 
bridges to be efficient, and the telegraph 
towers to be in a state that could not be 
surpassed. He soon became very popular 
in his new command, and he was beloved 
by the whole station, civilians, officers, and 
privates, for his unwearied efforts to pro- 
mote the enjoyment and comfort of all. 
He instituted cricket and golf, established 
libraries, and started a regimental theatre. 
After three fears thus usefully passed at 
Dumdum, he returned to Britain, and pre- 
vious to his departure he was entertained 
at a public dinner by the officers of Artil- 
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lery, and highly complimentary mention 
of his various services was made in public 
orders. 

In 1834 Major Playfair resigned his 
commission in the Hon. Company’s Ser- 
vice, and returning to St. Andrews, he 
devoted himself with singular energy and 
success to the improvement of that de- 
cayed city. How he acted, and how his 
efforts were appreciated, are well told in 
the “ Edinburgh Courant,” from which we 
extract a passage :— 


“In this brief sketch it is impossible 
thoroughly to realise for the general reader 
the utter degradation and miserable decay 
of St. Andrews thirty years age. It was 
not then, nor for many years after, the 
gay yet dignified Scarborough of Scotland 
as we now recognise it. The magnificent 
links lay, with all their vast capabilities, 
untrodden ; there was no aristocratic golf- 
ing club; the city itself was heaped with 
ruins; the streets were irregular and dirty ; 
many of the present ones, such as the Bell- 
streets, Playfair-terrace, Gladstone-ter- 
race, &c., were unbuilt ; the cathedral and 
castle remains were crumbling into un- 
heeded decay; pigs and kine grazed in 
front-of the ill-attended colleges; so that, 
in fact, when Major Playfair schemed a 
reformation in St. Andrews, he was sim- 
ply proposing to himself the erection of a 
handsome town on the site of a ruined 
city, and that with no public funds, little 
co-operation, and small chance of securing 
the application of private resources for his 
proposed end. 

“First of all, ‘the Major,’ as he wa* 
generally known, took to golfing, infuse 
a fresh spirit into the practice of tha 
beautiful pastime, and founded a modest 
club under the name of the Union Par- 
lour Club. This association was based on 
an effete body of royal and ancient golfers 
which had existed since 1754. In 1842, 
the Major accepted the office of Provost as 
a means of doing more good to St. An- 
drews. From that year forward, he car- 
ried on the most extraordinary campaigns 
against abuse, filth, niggardliness, and 
ignorance, till some ten years afterwards 
gay visitors of rank and fashion accepted 
(as a matter of course) the fine old city as 
the first watering-place in North Britain. 
How this was accomplished is matter for 
detail beyond the scope of a brief biogra- 
phical notice. The Major was never known 
to try anything which he did not accom- 
plish. In his own person he was proficient 
in all kinds of manly sports—a good me- 
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chanic, with a special leaning towards 
photography, which he was the first (being 
initiated by his friend Claudet) to intro- 
duce into St. Andrews, now celebrated as 
a chief home of the art. The Major was 
also endued with a plentiful fund of the 
driest of dry humour, which smoothed 
many a difficulty away in his intercourse 
with the inhabitants of St. Andrews. . ‘In 
music he was a proficient on several in- 
struments; and, in general, Major Play- 
fair may be described as an accomplished 
gentleman, with very shrewd, practical 
uses for the same. He was at home every- 
where and with everybody—could talk 
my Lord at the club into a subscription 
for some pet improvement, and ten minutes 
afterwards walk down the broad pavement 
of South-street with a veritable fishwife 
on each arm, sharing their somewhat noisy 
confidences with an admirable affectation 
of interest. And here let us pay the tri- 
bute of one sentence to that able Lieu- 
tenant of the Major—Allan Robertson, 
the champion golfer, who died in Sep- 
tember 1859. ‘These two men, dissimilar 
in station, but akin in their genial natures, 
have done more for St. Andrews than 
school, or college, or storied tradition. 
The improved look of St. Andrews, con- 
sequent on the active interposition of Major 
Playfair, brought moneyed people into the 
place. The Madras School throve apace. 
The red-cloaked students became more 
familiar to the streets. The easy aspect 
of prosperity settled upon the grey city. 
The cathedral remains were explorable by 
antiquaries. The most timid lady could 
safely shudder over the Bottle-dungeon of 
Beaton’s Castle. -The change, let’ us say 
it in brief and once for all, was wonderful 
indeed, and has no parallel as the result of 
what one strong will can do in the annals 
of an everyday life.” 

A local paper, the “ Fifeshire Journal,” 
bears a like testimony to his successful 
exertions :— 

“Sir Hugh’s career in the Hon. East 
India Company’s Service was such as re- 
flected much credit on him as a man and 
asasoldier. But his great achievements 
—those for which his vame will remain as 
a household word in the county—were 
the improvements effected in St. Andrews. 
There is scarcely a spot in that now model 
city which does not bear the marks of his 
transforming and improving policy. What- 
ever tended to increase its amenity or im- 
prove the comfort of the inhabitants was 
the subject of his unceasing care; and 
with him generally to conceive or to plan 
was the precursor of to cxecute; by a way 
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and a will of his own, he managed mainly 
to carry his object. A ‘committee of one’ 
—to the decisions of which he was very 
partial—had no sooner decided than the 
decision was carried out; and as a result, 
many and various improvements were ef- 
fected which otherwise must have re- 
mained undone, and which, had they 
waited for a decision of a Police Com- 
mittee or Town Council, would have been 
unperformed to the Greek Kalends. 
Indeed, we do not suppose that in any 
corner of Britain a people can point with 
pride to so many improvements, effected 
mainly by one energetic, perseyering 
citizen, as St. Andrews can do in regard 
to the changes for the better, effected 
directly and indirectly through the in- 
fluence of Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hugh Lyon 
Playfair. This influence was sustained 
and heightened by personal worth, and 
through being ever ready to be the first 
to aid liberally in the execution of his own 
designs.” 

Whilst Major Playfair was thus de- 
voting himself singly for the good of St. 
Andrews, two of his sons fell in India— 
one at the battle of Sobraon in 1846, the 
other at the storming of Mooltan in 1848. 
More fortunate than some other pablic 
benefactors, the Major was appreciated by 
his townsmen. In 1844 he was entertained 
at a public dinner; in 1847 his portrait, 
by Sir J. Watson Gordon, was placed in 
the Old Town Hall; in 1850 he was pre- 
sented by the town with a piece of plate 
for increasing enormously the revenues of 
the mussel bait department; in 1856 the 
University of St. Andrews conferred on 
him their highest honour, the degree of 
LL.D.; and the same year the honour of 
knighthood was bestowed on him by her 
Majesty the Queen. Seldom has that last 
honour more worthily been bestowed; ard 
it was only a fitting mark of recognition 
on the part of Royalty to bestow it on the 
eccentric and energetic soldier who had 
begged, and bullied, and wheedled away 
the filth and ruinous neglect which bid 
fair to entomb St. Andrews. 

Sir Hugh was twice married, and leaves 
a widow, four daughters, and three sons, 
the eldest of whom, Cuptain Frederick 
Playfair, Madras Artillery, was married to 
Miss Farnie in 1855. 


“ Whether,” says a Scottish paper, “ we 
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look on the deceased knight as the centre 
of a peculiar social circle, or as a city re- 
former, or as an exemplar to Provosts 
generally, we look on one not likely to re- 
cur in the burgh annals of Scotland.” 


Tue Hon. LirTteToN WALLER TazE- 
WELL. 

May 6, 1860. At Norfolk, Virginia, 
U.S. America, aged 85, the Hon. Little- 
ton Waller Tazewell, ex-Governor of Vir- 
ginia. 

It-may be interesting to our readers 
to note that this gentleman was descended 
from a nephew of the Rev. William Tas- 
well, D.D., Rector of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, Surrey, whose death, on the 16th of 
June, 1731, is announced in the first num- 
ber of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazINE. This 
nephew, William Tazewell, a lawyer by 
profession, and the son of James Tazewell, 
Esq., of Limington Manor, co. Somerset, 
emigrated to the colony of Virginia, Ame- 
rica, in 1715, at the age of twenty-five. 
Soon after his arrival in Virginia, he mar- 
ried Sophia, daughter of Henry Harman- 
son and Gertrude Littleton, who was a 
daughter of Col. Southey Littleton, and 
the son of that marriage was called Little- 
ton after the surname of his grandfather. 

“ This Littleton was brought up in the 
Secretary’s office under Secretary Nelson, 
and married Mary Gray, daughter of Col. 
Joseph Gray of Southampton. With the 
view of being near the relations of his 
wife, he sold his estate in Accomack, which 
has long been the property of his grand- 
son Littleton Waller, and purchased lands 
in Brunswick, of which county he became 
Clerk of the Court, dying at the early 
age of thirty-three. ‘The son of this 
marriage was Henry, (the father of our 
departed townsman,) who also studied law, 
became a Judge of the General Court, a 
Judge of the Court of Appeals, a Senator 
of the United States, and twice President 
of the Senate. The mother of Mr. Taze- 
well was Dorothea Elizabeth Waller, a 
daughter of Judge Benjamin Waller of 
Williamsburgh.” 

Mr. Tazewell was first introduced to 
the notice of the English public by “A 
Review of the Negociations between the 
United States of America and Great Bri- 
tain, respecting the commerce of the two 
countries, and more especially concerning 
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the trade of the former with the West 
Indies. By the Hon. Littleton W. Taze- 
well.” Published in America in 1828, 
and republished by Murray, London, 8vo., 
1829. This is very favourably received 
in the “ Quarterly,” Vol. XXX. No. 72. 
From a sketch of Mr. Tazewell’s life, (writ- 
ten by William W. Sharp, Esq., formerly 
a student in his chambers,) which ap- 
peared in one of the morning papers of 
Norfolk, Virginia, on the 8th of last May, 
we borrow some particulars :— 


“The mortal career of our celebrated 
townsman, Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
closed on Sunday morning at 11 o'clock. 
He was emphatically one of the great 
men of his age, and a just memorial of 
his life will no doubt be specially pre- 
pared in due season*. Meantime we will 
note, that he was born in the city of Wil- 
liamsburg, where his father, Judge Taze- 
well of the Court of Appeals, subsequently 
resided, on the 17th of Dec., 1774. After 
finishing his education at William and 
Mary College, he commenced the study of 
the law, partly under the care of his grand- 
father, Mr. Waller, and the late Mr. Wick- 
ham of Richmond. 

“In a short time after his appearance 
in the Courts he was elected to the legis- 
lature, and was one of its members in the 
great session of ’98, when the resolutions 
prepared by Mr. Madison were introduced. 
The next year he represented the Williams- 
burg district in Congress, being successor 
to Judge Marshall in that body. 

“ He declined a re-election to Congress, 
and came to Norfolk in 1802, then a place 
of extensive foreign commerce, and soon 
entered upon a large and important prac- 
tice. During the same year he married 
a daughter of the late Col. Nivison, and 
from that time to the present continued 
to reside among us. With the exception 
of the interrupting yers of the war of 
1813-14, and of a short period during 
which he represented this city in the le- 





* Since the above was written, ‘‘A Discourse 
on the Life and Character of the Hon. Littleton 
Waller Tazewell, delivered before the Bar of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and the Citizens generally, on the 
29th day of June, 1860, by Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
LL.D.,” 8vo., 124 pp., has been published by 
J. D. Ghisselin, jun., Norfolk, Va., and a copy is 
now lying before the contributor of this article. 
At page 7 the orthography of Tazewell is said to 
have been various; and that Taswell, Tanswell, 
and Tazewell “have been used indifferently by 
futher and son of the same family for more than 
300 years, and are so used at the present day.” 
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gislature on a special occasion, he prac- 
tised his profession with the honour and 
success that were to have been expected 
from one who was, while yet a young man, 
pronounced by Judge Marshall and Judge 
Roane to be unsurpassed, if equalled, by 
any competitor of his day. It was in- 
deed hard to speak in measured terms 
of a lawyer who, though a resident of a 
provincial town, was consulted at the same 
time (1819) by Londen merchants on the 
‘custom of London,’ and by the priests 
of Rome on the Canon Law. 

“At the earnest solicitation of Mr. 
Monroe, he reluctantly accepted the ap- 
p»intment of one of the Commissioners 
under the Florida Treaty, being united in 
that duty with Mr. King and the late 
Hugh Lawson White; and after that 
work was done he withdrew from the 
practice of law to the privacy which he 
so much, perbaps too much, loved. 

“Tu 1825 he was elected by the General 
Assembly a Senator of the United States 
over some distinguished competitors, and 
soon after taking his seat was called upon 
to discuss the celebrated Piracy Bill of 
Mr. Monroe's administration; and in a 
speech on that measure, which he defeat- 
ed, displayed such extraordinary resources 
of argument and learning as threw all his 
associates of that ep»ch in the shale, and 
established his own reputation as the 
greatest debater of his age. 

“ He was a prominent member of the 
Convention of Virginia in 1829-30, where 
his compeers were Chief Justice Marshall, 
John Randolph, Watkins Leigh, Taylor, 
Upshur, and others of that brilliant as- 
sembly. He was at the same time a Sena- 
tor from Virginia in Congress; and was in 
nothing behind the great personages of 
the Senate, where sat Calhoun, Clay, and 
Webster, save only in his invincible desire 
and love of retirement. 

“In 1833-4 he resigned his seat in the 
Senate of the United States, and soon 
after, and almost without his knowledge, 
he was elected Governor of Virginia, the 
duties of which office he actively and 
faithfully performed until his resignation, 
which took place before the expiration of 
his term. 

“From that time he has continued in 
private life—but not uselessly, for he has 
been consulted from all parts of the Union 
on almost all subjects; and by his inti- 
mate acquaintances his opinions have been 
regarded as oracular inspirations. He has 
also attended with care to his private du- 
ties, and these with ‘his correspondence 
have chiefly occupied his later years. 

“It has been the subject of deep regret 
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that one possessing such colossal powers 
should have been so unwilling to exert 
them. But Mr. Tazewell had the right 
to judge and decide for himself, and that 
he p-eferred private to public life is rather 
to be lamented than complained of.” 

Mr. Tazewell’s funeral was attended 
by the members of the Richmond Bar, in 
accordance with a resolution passed by 
that body on the day fo:lowing his death, 
and the Discourse already cited was after- 
wards delivered before them. 


T. L. WALkEER, Esq. 

Oct. 10,1860. At Hong Kong, in China, 
Thomas Larkins Walker, Esq., architect. 

He was the eldest surviving son of the 
late Adan Walker, Esq., M.D. He was a 
pupil of the elder Pugin ; and, in continua- 
tion of that artist’s “Specimens of Gothic 
Architecture,” he published in 1831 “ The 
History and Antiquiticts of the Vicars’ 
Close at Wells,” “The History and An- 
tiquities of the Manor-House and Church 
at Great Chalfield, Wiltshire,” and “The 
History and Antiquities of the Manor- 
house at South Wraxhall and the Church 
of St. Peter at Biddleston, Wilts.” These 
formed Parts I., II., and III. of “ Examples 
of Gothic Architecture,” a series that did 
not proceed further, 

Mr. Walker, soon after the production 
of these works, removed from London to 
Nuneaton, and afterwards to Leicester, 
We are unacquainted with his engagements 
in that part of the country, further than 
that he restored the ancient church at 
Ilkeston in Derbyshire, and was employed 
by Mr. T. R. Potter to make architectural 
drawings for his projected reproduction of 
Nichols’ History of Leicestershire. We 
believe he was unfortunate in some specu- 
lations, which finally led to his emigration 
to China. 


Mr. JoHNn SWAINE. 

Nov. 25, 1860. In Dean-street, Soho, 
in his 86th year, Mr. John Swaine, line- 
eugraver. 

Mr. Swaine was a native of Stanwell, in 
Middlesex. Having lost his father at an 
early age, he was placed under the tuition of 
Mr. Jacob Schnebbelie, a skilful draughts- 
man and self-taught engraver, who was 
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much patronised by Mr. Gough, Mr. Ni- 
chols, and other admirers of ancient art 
and architecture, and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Earl of Leicester was. appointed 
draughtsman to the Society of Antiquaries. 
Mr. Schnebbelie died at the early age of 
82 in 1791, and a memoir of him will be 
found in the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
1792, p.189. Young Swaine then found a 
second master in Mr. Barak Longmate, 
the heraldic engraver and editor of the 
“ Supplement to Collins’s Peerage ;” und 
on his death, July 23, 1793, a third in 
Mr. Barak Longmate, junior, (who died 
February 25, 1836, aged 68: see him 
noticed in Gent. MaG. 1836, i. 441,) whose 
sister he married in 1797. 

Asan artist Mr. Swaine far exceeded his 
masters the Longmates. Though some- 
what deficient in a true perception of the 
highest beauties of his art, particularly in 
the important quality of light and shade, 
his workmanship was clean, very pains- 
taking, and often highly effective. His 
great merit was fidelity in copying, and in 
that respect his talents were duly appre- 
ciated by some of the best judges, among 
whom we may particularly mention the 
names of Mr. W. G. Ottley, the Rev. Dr. 
Dibdin, and Mr. Pickering the publisher. 
In the “ History of Engraving” by the 
first-named there are some admirable fac- 
similes from the hand of Mr. Swaine of 
the very oldest engravings known to be in 
existence. His talents were employed with 
similar success in Mr. Singer’s “ History 
of Playing Cards.” For Mr. Pickering 
and others he engraved in fac-simile some 
old title-pages, among which we may name 
that of Purchas’s “ Pilgrimages,” (repub- 
lished, fol., 1846), and that of the Book of 
Common Prayer, after D. Loggan, fol., 
1662. Also some copies of Hollar’s plates 
inserted in the new edition of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. 

Mr. Swaine copied several old portraits 
with great success, among which were 
Droeshout’s Shakspeare (from the first 
folio), and a reduced copy of the same; 
W. Marshall’s Shukspeare in 8vo.; and 
Thomas Stanley the poet, after Faithorne. 
Among his early works were about forty 
of the heads and autographs published in 
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Thane’s “British Autography.” He also 
engraved many modern portraits, one of 
which is an excellent likewess of Mr. Leigh 
the auctioneer, in 4to. 

His accurate eye was employed as suc- 
cessfully in making fac-similes of auto- 
graphs, of which he executed many plates 
before the time that the art of lithography 
offered greater facility for that description 
of work. We may especially mention 
several plates from Mr. Upcott’s collec- 
tions, executed in 1827. 

Of Coins he engraved a long series, for 
* Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, de- 
scribed by William Marsden, F.R.S.,” in 
nearly sixty plates, 4to., 1823. Also several 
small plates of Heraldry; and some of 
Stained Glass, from the works of Mr. 
Thomas Willement, F.S.A. 

Mr. Swaine’s time and labours were very 
extensively engaged for subjects in Natural 
History. He was engaged for the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Linnean, Zoological, and 
Entomological Societies. He engraved 
some large plates for Mr. Marsden’s work 
on the “ Pepper Plant,” published in 1813 ; 
others for the same gentleman’s work 
on the “ Fruits of India,” 1810; and the 
outlines (afterwards aquatinted) of thirty- 
nine plates for “‘ The Fishes of the Ganges,” 
by Dr. Francis Hamilton (formerly Bu- 
chanan), 1822, 4to. Mr.Orme of Bond- 
street employed him to make etchings to 
supply some of the worn plates of Samuel 
Howitt’s “New Work of Animals, par- 
ticularly delineating the Fables of sop, 
Gay, and Phedrus,” in 100 plates, 1811, 
4to. Among Mr. Swaine’s productions 
were also the plates to Major Edward 
Moor’s “ Oriental Fragments,” 1834, 8vo. 

In Topography, besides his very earliest 
work as an apprentice upon Longmate’s 
plates for Mr. Nichols’s “ History of Lei- 
eestershire,” he was also employed for Sir 
R. C. Hoare’s “ History of Salisbury,” and 
Dr. Lipscombe’s “ History of Buckingham- 
shire.” He etched the outlines (after- 
wards aquatinted) of Major's “ Views in 
Cambridge,” 1822. 

To this ample list of the results of a 
long and industrious life, we have lastly 
to acknowledge that Mr. Swaine contri- 
buted plates to the GenTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
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ZINE for a longer period than any other 
engraver, his first appearing in March 
1804, and the last in April 1855. 

Mr. Swaine was left a widower in Octo- 
ber 1822, and in 1838 he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his only son, Mr. John Barak 
Swaine, at the early age of twenty-three. 
He was a very promising young artist, as 
a draughtsman, engraver, and painter ; 
and a biographical notice of him was given 
in our Magazine for 1838, i. 552. The 
father has left two surviving daughters, 
one the faithful attendant of his latter 
years, the other married to Mr. Sartain, a 
successful engraver in the United States 
of America. 


CotonEL Huen Owen. 

Dec. 17, 1860. At the residence of John 
Lambert, Esq., Garret’s-hall, Banstead, 
aged 76, Colonel Hugh Owen, a distin- 
guished officer of the Portuguese service. 

The deceased, who belonged to a good 
Denbigh family, was born in that town 
in the year 1784, and began his pro- 
fessional life in the Shropshire Volunteers, 
of which he was gazetted Captain in 1803. 
He had a patron in General Sir Stapleton 
Cotton, now Field-Marshal Viscount Com- 
bermere, through whose influence he was 
appointed cornet in the 16th Light Dra- 
goons in 1806; and he embarked for Por- 
tugal in 1809 with his regiment, and the 
14th Light Dragoons, under the command 
of Lord Combermere. During the early 
campaigns he was always nominated as 
the outpost and skirmishing officer, and 
was thus employed in the cavalry affairs of 
Albergaria, Greijo, and Oporto, as far as 
Salamonde. At the battle of Talavera he 
commanded the united skirmishers of the 
14th, 16th, and 23rd Light Dragoons, and 
the 1st German Hussars. In 1810 he was 
gazetted captain of cavalry in the Portu- 
guese service, under Marshal Beresford, 
and he was acting aide-de-camp to the 
Hon. Sir Henry Fane, commanding the 


rear-guard of General Hill’s division on * 


the retreat to the lines of Torres Vedras. 
He was afterwards brigade-major to Sir 
Loftus Otway, commanding the Ist, 7th, 
4th, and 10th regiments of Portuguese 
cavalry, when occupying the lines of Torres 
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Vedras; and subsequently brigade-major 
and aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin D’Ur- 
ban, commanding a Brigade of the Ist, 
11th, 12th, and 6th regiments of Portu-, 
guese cavalry. In 1813, at the battle of 
Vittoria, as he was leading the brigade 
into action during the temporary absence 
of the General, who had been sent to re- 
connoitre the enemy, his name was written 
down by Lord Wellington, who next 
morning ordered him to memorialize for a 
troop in the 18th Hussars, to which he 
was gazetted, and he was consequently 
promoted to a majority in the Portuguese 
cavalry. 

In 1815 Major Owen was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, with orders 
to organize and discipline the6th Regiment, 
which he rendered so efficient that it be- 
came famous in the civil wars for its moral 
character, as well as fur its superiority in 
the field, under the title of “Os Dragoens 
de Chaves.” In 1820 he accompanied 
Lord Beresford to Rio Janeiro, and was 
sent home with despatches in August, as 
brevet-colonel to the 4th Regiment of 
Cavalry. On his arrival at Lisbon, finding 
the King’s Government had been super- 
seded, and that Lord Beresford and all 
British officers had been summarily dis- 
missed by a self-constituted constitutional 
Government, Colonel Owen retired into 
private life. During the subsequent civil 
wars Colonel Owen was offered by Dom 
Pedro the rank of general officer, or an 
appointment as personal aide-de-camp ; 
but, not having permission to acvept from 
his own Sovereign, he declined these hon- 
ours. Colonel Owen received the nomina- 
tion of Knight Commander of the Order 
d’Aviz, Knight of the Tower and Sword, 
the Gold Cross for Peninsular campaigns, 
the silver medal with four clasps for Tala- 
vera, Albuera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, and . 
three Spanish medals. 


JoHN BENTLEY, Esq. 

Dec. 20, 1860. At his residence, Park- 
crescent, Brighton, aged 74, John Bentley, 
Esq., late Secretary to the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

He was the second son of Edward 
Bentley, Esq., formerly Principal of the 
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Accountant's Office in the Bank of Eng- 
land, who died July 24, 1838, (see Gent. 
Maa., vol. x., Second Series, pp. 337 and 
346,) by Anne, the only sister of John 
Nichols, the historian of Leicestershire, 
and many years Editor of the GENTLE- 
man’s MaGazine. Mr. John Bentley was 
born Nov. 12, 1786, and he early entered 
the Secretary’s office in the Bank, and 
gradually rose in it, till he became Secre- 
tary in 1850, in succession to Mr. Knight. 
He retired after a service of filty years, 
universally respected and esteemed, in the 
spring of 1860. 

Mr. Bentley married in 1816, Mary, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Breen of Brighton, 
and had issue four sons—Edward Bentley, 
Esq., M.D., who died shortly after his 
father, John, Thomas William, and the 
Rev. Samuel Bentley, Vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bridgnorth, Salop; and one 
daughter, Mary Isabella, who died in 1856. 


EDWARD BENTLEY, Esq., M.D. 

Feb. 2, 1861. At St. Thomas-square, 
Hackney, aged 43, Edward Bentley, Esq., 
M.D., eldest son of the above Jobn 
Bentley, Esq. 

He was born Dec. 31, 1817. On first 
entering life he became an operative 
chemist, and gained credit for his method 
of obtaining the more powerful vegetable 
preparations for medical use. He after- 
wards wished to enter the medical pro- 
fession, and he prosecuted his studies for 
that object with success, except that in 
doing so he unfortunately injured his 
health, and after some years of trial and 
suffering, his friends were pained to find 
he was prevented from reaping the suc- 
cess which his acknowledged ardour and 
abilities might otherwise have secured. 
Latterly he was paralysed, but he bore 
_ his sufferings in a resigned and truly 
Christian spirit, still pursuing his practice, 
under great bodily disabilities, with con- 
siderable success. 

Dr. Bentley, having received his profes- 
sional education at Guy’s Hospital, passed 
his examination at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1845, and in the same year 
received his degree of M.D. from the 
University of St. Andrew’s. He was very 


instrumental in founding the Victoria 
Hospital for diseases of the chest in 
Bonner’s-fields, Victoria-park; and for 
some time acted as its Physician, and also 
as Physician to the City and Islington 
Dispensary. He was at his death Con- 
sulting Physician to the Elizabeth Fry 
Reformatory, Honorary Secretary to the 
Pathological Society of London, and to 
the Clinical Society of Guy’s Hospital. 
Dr. Bentley married in 1841, Esther, 
youngest d«ughter of John Tucker, Esq., 
of Westmoreland-place, by whom he leaves 
a family of three sons and two daughters, 
Edward John, Stanley Alfred, and Henry ; 
Esther Mary, and Madelina Isabella. 


F. W. R. Ross, Esq. 

Dec. 25, 1860. At Top-ham, aged 68, 
F. W. R. Ross, Esq. 

Mr. Ross passed his early life as an 
officer in the British navy. But for many 
years past he resided at Broadway-house, 
Topsham, and devoted his life to the pur- 
suit of different branches of nutural his- 
tory and kindred sciences. His very in- 
teresting and extensive museum, kindly 
opened to the public, contained many rare 
and valuable specimens in ornithology, 
conchology, geology, and other branches 
of natural science, as well as a rich collec- 
tion of archeological remains. But per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the 
whule was the splendid illustrations fiom 
his own pencil of objects of natural his- 
tory, in most instances painted from na- 
ture. His skill asa painter of birds, in- 
sects, shel's, &c., perhaps stands unri- 
valled ; his great and accurate detail and 
finish, combined with a fine eye for colour, 
gave him the power of combining all the 
requirements of scientific accuracy with 
artistic effect, and made his works really 
of great value as illustrations of natural 
science. His monographs of the British 
Lavide and of the richly-plumaged Tro- 
chilide, are perhaps his most complete 
works, and it is to be regretted that he 
has not published them. But Mr. Ross 
was a gentleman of great diffidence in his 
own powers, but for which modesty he 
would have made a name more extendedly 
known among men of science. He mani- 
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fested great urbanity of manners and 
kindness of heart, and leaves many friends 
who will feel deeply the loss they sustain 
in his death. Exeter Gazette. 


W. PENNELL, Esq. 

Dec. 29, 1860. At East Moulsey, Sur- 
rey, aged 95, William Pennell, Esq., for- 
merly Consul-General fur the Empire of 
Brazil. 

Mr. Pennell was Consul at Bordeaux at 
that interesting period of European history 
when the first Bonaparte made his escape 
from the island of Elba in 1815. On this 
occasion there was in that place upwards 
of £80,000 worth of property belonging to 
the French government, which had been 
captured by the British army, and which 
was in danger of falling into Bonaparte’s 
hands. 

This property Mr. Pennell, at great 
personal risk, obtained possession of, and 
paid the amount into the British ‘Treasury 
the day before General Clausel with the 
French army entered Bordeaux, and to his 
great disappointment found the treasure 
gone. For this important service Mr. 
Pennell never received any salvage, and 
was only allowed the paltry reward implied 
in a commission of 2} per cent. from the 
British Government, although at that time 
no salary was attached to the office of 
consul and the fees were altogether insig- 
nificant. His services were highly appre- 
ciated by the Royal Family of France, and 
the Duchess d’Angouléme presented him 
with a ring, containing a single diamond of 
the value of a £1,000, as a souvenir. This 
ring he has left as a heir-loom in the 
family. 

In 1817 Mr. Pennell was appointed 
Consul at Bahia, and was promoted to be 
Consul-General at the court of Brazil in 
1829, which office he continued to fill till 
its abolition. On many occasions during 
his official career he received the warm 
commendation of his superior officers, and 
more especially the strongest expressions 
of approbation from those enlightened 
statesmen, Mr, Canning, Lord Aberdeen, 
and Mr. Gordon. After the war with Brazil 
and Buenos Ayres a warm dispute arose 
between England and Brazil respecting 
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British vessels captured by the Brazilian 
men-of-war, and it was through the judi- 
cious suggestions and intervention of the 
Consul-General that the making reprisals 
was averted, and the consequent injuries 
which would have resulted to our trade 
were avoided. During his residence in 
Brazil, through a time of great political 
excitement, revolution, and danger, Mr. 
Pennell had the good fortune to command 
the esteem and respect of all parties: and 
there are those living both in Portugal 
and Brazil who still entertain a grateful 
recollection of the asylum afforded them 
under his roof when their lives were 
jeopardized by the madness of opposing 
factions. Of Mr. Pennell’s hospitality it 
may be truly said it was that of the “fine 
old English gentleman,” without stint, and 
given with unostentatious liberality ; once 
a week he kept open house, and these 7é- 
unions were crowded by the British, French, 
and other foreign naval officers on the 
station, as well as by the British and dis- 
tinguished natives and foreigners resident 
in the country. Alas! these are now re- 
miniscences of bygone days. Through some 
mysterious and unknown agency the cli- 
mate, which was formerly one of the most 
healthy within the tropics, has of late 
years become infected with fever and diar- 
rhea, which have in a great measure put 
an end to those agreeable and happy meet- 
ings, where there was such pleasurable and 
exalted interchange of sentiment and in- 
formation. 

It is a curious and singular fact that 
during the long career of Mr. Pennell as 
a public servant, he has not cost the 
country a single shilling, as the interest 
of the money saved by him at Bordeaux 
from the clutches of Bonaparte’s general 
would more than doubly pay the whole of 
his salary and retiring pension up to the 
time of his death. This was a great satis- 
faction to him, and we trust his country 
will not think he has been an unprofitable 
servant. 

In politics Mr. Pennell was of the Can- 
ning and Huskisson school. He was a 
man of a most happy disposition, and his 
great pleasure and delight through life 
was to promote the happiness and con- 
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tribute towards the prosperity of others. 
With the exception of his eyesight, which 
rather failed towards the last, he retained 
his focul:ies to the end. 

Mr. Pennell was sprung from a very 
respectable family in Devonshire. He 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
James Carrington, Prebendary of Exeter, 
by whom (who died at an advanced age 
in 1854) he had twenty-two children, 
many of whom survive him; upwards of 
a hundred lineal descendants are now 
living to mourn his loss. Of his daughters, 
the eldest married, in 1806, the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker; another married Sir 
Anthony Perrier, for many years English 
Consul at Brest ; and the youngest is the 
wife of Sir George Barrow, Bart. 


Tue Dran oF EXETER. 

Jan.17, At the Deanery, aged 79, the 
Very Rev. Thomas Hill Peregrine Furye 
Lowe, Dean of Exeter. 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
Thomas Humphrey Lowe, Esq., of Broms- 
grove, by Lucy, eldest danghter and co- 
heir of Thomas Hill, Esq., of Court-of-Hill, 
Salop, M.P. for Leominster, and grand- 
son of the Rev. Thomas Lowe, Rector of 
Chelsea, by Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of Col. Furye, of Fernham, Berks, 
who was killed at Belleisle. He was born 
at his father’s seat, Dec. 21, 1781, and 
was educated at Westminster, and at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1808, and priest in 
1810, both by the Bishop of Worcester. 
His first curacy was at Shelsey in that 
diocese.. In 1812 he became chaplain to 
Viscount Gaze. In 1820 he was preferred 
to the Vicarage of Grimley with Hallow. 
In 1832 he was nominated Precentor of 
Exeter Cathedral, and immediately after- 
wards elected Canon Re:-identiary by the 
Chapter; thereupon he relinquished his 
preferment in the diocese of Worcester. 
In the year 1837 he became Rector of the 
parish of the Holy Trinity in Exeter. 
When the Deanery became vacant in 
1839, on the death of Dr. Landon, Pre- 
centor Lowe was elected to that dignity ; 
the occasion having become memorable as 
that of the last free election of a Dean by 
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the Chapter of an English Cathedral. At 
the time there was a contest between the 
Crown and the Chapter as to the right of 
appointment—the Crown nominating the 
Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, half-bro- 
ther to Lord John Russel, and the Chapter 
appointing Mr. Lowe. After a trial, how- 
ever, the -uit terminated in favour of the 
Chapter, and the deceased was duly in- 
stalled. By a recent Act of Parliament 
the patronage of the Deanery is now 
vested in the Crown. In the year 1840 
tie Dean resigned the living of Trinity, 
and became Vicar of Littleham, a living 
of small value, which he held for a short 
time only with his Deanery. Mr. Lowe 
was a thorough gentleman, an accomplished 
scholar, and a well-read and thoughtful 
theologian. His principal literary works 
are a volume of sermons published in 1840, 
another work on the Absolving Power of 
the Church, and several tracts and essays 
in literary and theological reviews. No 
one could be personally acquainted with 
him without esteeming and loving him. 
His unvarying cheerfulness, his great 
fund of iuformation, his retentive me- 
mory and aptness at quotation, above 
ali, his large-heartedness and genial tem- 
perament, made him a delightful com- 
panion at all times. As a preacher, he 
dwelt chiefly on the divine love as mani- 
fested in the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment ; and in some of his later discourses 
he was very happy in replying to the in- 
fidel and pantheistic sophistries of the day. 
For some years Dean Lowe had been pre- 
vented by several severe accidents from 
tuking any share in the public duties of 
the cathedral ; his patience under suffering 
was exemplary, his spirits even, and indeed 
lively, to the very last. An acute attack 
of bronchitis on the eve of his eightieth 
birthday proved to be his last illness. 

Mr. Lowe married, Feb. 25, 1808, Ellen 
Lucy, eldest daughter of George Pardoe, 
Esq., of Nash-court, Shropshire, by whom 
he had issue four sons and five daughters. 
Lucy, the eldest daughter, is married to 
her cousin, the Rev. T. J. Rocke, now 
Vicar of Littleham with Exmouth. The 
Dean’s brother, Arthur Charles, of Court- 
of-hill, is a Colonel in the army, and also 
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Captain of the Tenbury Rifle Volunteers. 
His elder sister, Louisa Elizabeth, was 
married in 1827, to Captain Hastings, 
R.N., now Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings, 
of Titley-court, Herefordshire. 

The family of Lowe, anciently Lawe, is 
of great antiquity in Worcestershire. Ac- 
cording to Abingdon, their “ancestor was 
one of the Captaynes who fought under 
William Duke of Normandye, in the con- 
quest of England.” Stephanus de Lawe, 
at a very early date, gave lands to the 
priory of Worcester, aud the fainily con- 
tinued for a long series of years resident 
at the Lowe, in the parish of Lindridge. 
One of them, John, an Augustine monk, 
was consecrated Bishop of St. Asaph in 
1433. The estate of the Lowe eventually 
passed in the eighteenth century to the 
Rev. William Cleiveland, son of the Rev. 
William Cleiveland, Rector of All Saints, 
Worcester, by Elizabeth, granddaughter 
and eventually sole heiress of Arthur Lowe, 
Esq., previous to which a branch of the 
family had become seated at Bromsgrove, 
and through them the ancient line was 
continued. 


A. B. Cornrr, Esq. 

Jan. 17. In Lee-road, Blackheath, 
aged 57, Arthur Bloxham Corner, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s Coroner and Attorney in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

The deceased was the second son of Mr. 
Richard Corner, a solicitor in Southwark, 
(still remembered by some of the senior 
members of the profession,) by his wife 
Maria, daughter of Mr. James Brierley ; 
his elder brother being Mr. G. R. Corner, 
F.S.A., solicitor, and vestry-clerk of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, in which parish Mr. 
Arthur Corner was born, January 29, 
1803. He was educated at Gordon-house, 
Kentish-town, and at St. Saviour’s Gram- 
mar-school, Southwark, under the Rev. 
Dr. Fancourt, then head-master of the 
latter school. In the year 1822 he en- 
tered the Crown-office, in the Temple, as 
a junior clerk, where his assiduity and at- 
tention to the duties of the office rendered 
him so conversant with the practice on the 
Crown side of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
that when the Crown-oflice was remo- 
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delled, pursuant to the Act 6 Vict. c. 20, 
Mr. Corner became chief clerk ; and in 
May, 1847, on the death of George Barne 
Barlow, Esq.,  assistant-master, Mr. 
Corner’s “valuable services, his intimate 
knowledye of the business of the office, his 
great probity, kindliness of manners and 
good sense,” recommended him to Lord 
Denman, then Chief Justice, who ap- 
pointed him to succeed Mr. Barlow as 
assistant-master. On April 26, 1859, on 
the resignation of Charles Francis Robin- 
son, Esq., the Queen’s Coroner and Atr 
torney, followed by that of William Samuel 
Jones, Esq., Master of the Crown-office, 
Mr. Corner was appointed by the Lord 
Chief Justice, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
to succeed Mr. Robinson in the former 
important office, having for several months 
previously performed the duties of Queen’s 
Coroner and Master also. 

The office of Queen’s Coroner and At- 
torney is one of great antiquity and con- 
siderable importance; und until the pass- 
ing of the Act of 6 Vict.c. 20 (which gave 
the appointment to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice), was always granted by the royal 
letters patent ; yet the Court has always 
been most careful that the office should 
be filled by a person competent to ils 
duties, and has successfully resisted the 
appointment by the Crown of an incom- 
petent person, of which a singular instance 
occurred in the 5th Edward IV. (1465.) 

On the death of Thomas Croxton, the 
King’s Coroner and Attorney, on June 30 
in that year, one Thomas Vinter brought 
into court the King’s letters patent grant- 
ing the office to him and the deceased 
Thomas Croxton, jointly, and prayed to 
be admitted to the office then vacant by 
Croxton’s death; but the Court, “ because 
the said offices are of great burthen and 
weight, tovching as well the crown of the 
King as his advantage, and the common- 
wealth, and require that he who fills them 
be discrect, learned, and expert in the said 
offices, and it is not possible that any one 
should sufficiently occupy and exercise the 
said offices unless he have been brought 
up in the same from his youth, and has 
had long and great experience in the 
same ; nor had it ever been seen that any 
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one was admitted to exercise the said 
offices, unless he were one who had been 
brought up in those offices, or had con- 
tinued a long time in other offices in the 
same court; and the said Thomas Vinter 
was neither brought up in those offices 
nor in any office in the court, by reason of 
which the said Thomas Vinter was alto- 
gether unfit to occupy and exercise the 
said offices, and the grant thereof made to 
the said Thomas Vinter, and the King’s 
letters patent, were void in law.” The 
court therefore refused to admit him, and 
afterwards being commanded to attend 
the King, and being questioned by his 
Majesty as to the fitness and knowledge 
of the said Thomas Vinter to occupy and 
exercise the said offices, the justices (Sir 
John Markham was then Chief) said that 
he was unfit and inexpert in knowledge 
and exercise to occupy those offices, for 
the advantage of the King and the peo- 
ple, &. And being further questioned by 
the King who there was that might be 
fit, they said that one John West ex- 
celled others in the daily and continued 
knowledge and training in those offices ; 
wherefore the King, by word of mouth, 
commanded the Chief Justice and Sir Wil- 
liam Yelverton, Sir Richard Bingham, and 
William Laken, justices, that they should 
admit West, who was accordingly admitted 
and sworn on the 3rd of July following ; 
and the King afterwards confirmed the 
office to West by letters patent in the 
seventh year of his reign *. 

In conjunction with his younger bro- 
ther, Richard James Corner, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, now Chief Justice of her 
Majesty's Settlements on the Gold Const, 
the gontloman so lately deceased was au- 
thor of “ Corner's Crown Practice,” which 
was published in 1844, and has long been 
out of print, 

He warried, March 25, 1826, Miss Mary 
Jenkins, niece of William Maddocka, Eaq,, 
of Carmarthen, by whom he had no issue, 

For several years past Master Corner 
had been in failing health, but he was 
always anxious to be at his post, and not- 


* M, 5 Edward IV, 2 Anders; 118. Dyer 150 
b; and see the record printed at length in Ser- 
jeant Manning's Serviens ad legem, p. 237. 
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withstanding the late severity of the wea- 
ther, he thought himself able to go to 
Westminster on the first day of term, and 
he was actually in court during part of 
that day, but he went home to his lodg. 
ings, near the court, very unwell, and, 
after six days’ illness, expired at his house 
in Lee-road, Blackheath, on the 17th of 
January, 

He was buried at the cemetery of the 
parish of Charlton, adjoining to the last 
resting-place of his friend and neighbour, 
James Bunce, Esq., late one of the masters 
on the plea side of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, of which they were both valuable 
and highly esteemed officers. Indeed, we 
have the highest authority for saying that 
in Mr. Corner “the Court of Queen’s 
Bench has lost a most painstaking, learned, 
and meritorious officer, whose loss will be 
sensibly felt and sincerely regretted.”— 
Law Times. 


_—- 


Joun HEatrucoat, Esq. 

Jan. 18. At Tiverton, aged 76, Joln 
Heuathcoat, Esq., many years M.P. for 
Tiverton, 

John Heathcoat was the son of a small 
farmer at Long Whatton, in Leicester- 
shire, where he was born in 1784. He 
wns apprenticed at an early age to a 
frame-smith, named Samuel Caldwell, at 
Hathern, a neighbouring village. During 
his apprenticeship he acquired a complete 
practical knowledge of the business, and 
of all the mechanism of the stocking frame 
and warp machines, Some parts of the 
latter he improved by his own invention, 
when yot a boy, After having served his 
term of apprenticeship, Mr. Heatheoat 
settled in Nottingham, and commenced 
business on his own account, as a “setter 
up” of hosiery and warp frames, in the 
machine shop of Mr. Leonard Elliott, in 
Broad-atreet, Elliott was a man of supe- 
rior mind and skill, and through him 
young Heathcoat became acquainted with 
the sanguine ideas then afloat in the pro- 
verbially ingenious mind of Nottingham 
mechanics, Among these was how Buck- 
ingham or French lace could be mechani- 
nically produced, and to this he gave un- 
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divided attention. His great object was 
to construct a machine that should do the 
work of the pillow, the multitude of pins, 
the threads and bobbins, and the fingers, 
and to supersede them in the production 
of lace, as the stocking-loom had super- 
seded the knitting-needle. This he at 
‘length accomplished, and in 1808 he 
patented his invention, but he improved 
upon it in the following year, and the 
principle of both patents remains em- 
bodied in the bobbin net machines of the 
present day, though with vast improve- 
ments—some effected by himself, and more 
by others, to whom he was ever anxious to 
accord their due meed of praise for the 
employment of talents only second to 
those by which the original machine was 
designed and executed. 

This success was not without its cost, 
It was gained by the employment of self: 
directed talents, during hours of bodily 
and mental toil, added to the necessary 
labours of the day, without external aid 
or encouragement, and in the face of me- 
chanical difficulties in the progress of the 
work so great that Mr. Heathcoat said, 
when describing in 1836 his whole proce- 
dure in the affair, “The single difficulty 
of getting the diagonal threads to twist 
in the alotted space was so greut, that if 
now to be done I should probably not 
attempt its accomplishment.” Domestic 
straite, and no ordinary personal self-denial 
were cheerfully encountered during this 
long outlay of time and money. But at 
twenty-four years of age Mr. Heathcout 
stood the conscious inventor of ono of the 
most intricate pieces of machinery ever 
produced, And the solid reward of his 
work followed quickly on his success, The 
firat square yard of plain net was cheaply 
sold from the machine at £5; for twenty. 
five years the average price has been five- 
pence, During the like period the average 
annual returns of the trade have been at 
least. £4,000,000 sterling, giving employ- 
ment at fuir wages to probably 150,000 
work-people, 

In 1816 the factory of Loughborough, 
in which Mr, Heathcoat’s business was 
carried on, was attacked by the Luddites 
and the lace frames destroyed. This caused 
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the removal of the manufacture to Tiver- 
ton, where it restored the prosperity that 
had been lost by the decay of the woollen 
trade. 

Mr. Heathcoat was one of the very few 
members of the House of Commons who 
had held an uninterrupted possession of a 
seat in that assembly for thirty years. 
He was first returned for the borough of 
Tiverton in 1831, and only retired from 
Parliament at the dissolution of 1859. 
For many years he was the colleague of 
Lord Palmerston. Though not a frequent 
speaker, and taking no very prominent 
part in debate, few Parliamentary names 
were more familiar to the public than that 
of Mr. Heathcoat. 

The establishment of Mr. Heathcoat and 
his partner, Mr. Boden, employs about 
2,000 persons. For the benefit of this 
population schools have been established, 
a church built, and their welfare promoted 
in many ways, in addition to the great ad- 
vantage of profitable employment. 

Mr. Heathcoat’s only son died in youth ; 
but his daughters (Miss Heathcoat and 
Mrs. Brewin) survive him, and they have 
long employed their large property and 
influence in carrying out their father’s 
benevolent views. Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
has had for some years the responsibility 
of managing the extensive business affairs 
of his late grandfather, of whom he is the 
sole male representative. 

Mrs. Gorn. 

Jan, 29, At Linwood, Lyndhurst, aged 
61, Catherine Frances, relict of Captain 
GC. A. Gore, lat Life Guards, 

Fow particulars are known of the pers 
sonal history of the deceased, though as a 
writer her name has been long before the 
world, and she was generally regarded na 
one of tho most brilliant women of her 
time, It has been stated that her maiden 
name was Nevinaon, and that she was born 
in London, in the year 1800, Another ac- 
count makes her to have been the daughter 
of a wine merchant of the name of Moody, 
who carried on business at East Retford, 
Be this as it may, in the year 1823 she 
married Capt. Gore, of the Life Guards, 
and very soon after made her first appear- 
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ance as an author. She lost her hus- 
band in 1846, and of a family of ten 
children two only survive her—Cecilia 
Anne Mary, married to Lord Edward 
Thynne, and Capt. Augustus Wentworth 
Gore, aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, who served with distinction in 
the recent Indian campaigns. About the 
year 1850 Mrs. Gore succeeded to con- 
siderable property on the death of a mem- 
ber of her mother’s family, and henceforth 
her pen was less active. Latterly she was 
afflicted by loss of sight, and therefore 
lived in complete retirement. 

The “Times” gives a very eulogistic 
notice of the deceased, and describes her 
as a woman— 

“ Whose talk overflowed with epigram 
and jest, and whose most commonplace re- 
marks were more witty than the best wit 
of others. Her literary career was very 
successful, although her descriptions of 
fashionable life are not so highly estimated 
now as they were when that species of 
novel had a certain amount of originality, 
nor as they will be hereafter, when, 
through the mere lapse of time, her de- 
scriptions will attain somewhat of the dig- 
nity of historical pictures. For the mo- 
ment we are tired of fashionable novels, 
and inclined perhaps to underrate the 
great mistress of the art. Her various 
publications followed one another with in- 
conceivable rapidity; sometimes at the 
rate of a volume a month; and she has 
written from sixty to seventy different 
works, extending to nearly 200 volumes. 
It is a little library in itself. But the 
most remarkable point of all this fertility 
is that in the 200 volumes there is scarcely 
to be found one dull page. Mrs. Gore’s 
wit was inexhaustible. Whether she wrote 
& poem or a play, a novel or a sketch, the 
composition was always above mediocrity. 
And then for the matter—it was interest- 
ing while it was new, and it will be in- 
teresting again when it is old. Every 
phase of it which it was possible for a 
woman to handle she has depicted with a 
minute fidelity which has all the merit of 
a first-rate collection of photographs. 

“ Nothing can be more lifelike and true 
than such novels as ‘Cecil’ and ‘The 
Hamiltons,’ in which she displays to the 
height all her happy art of pourtraying 
character and describing manners? Such 
tales as these will always find readers; 
but, thongh they may be mentioned as 
among her masterpieces, one may take at 
random any of her works, from her first, 
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‘Theresa Marchmont,’ published in 1828, 
to her last, which, we believe, was ‘The 
Two Aristocracies,’ with the certainty of 
finding in them clear-cut portraiture, the 
most lively narrative, and wit in profusion. 
It has been objected that she adopts with 
too much sympathy the tone of the society 
which she paints, and that her ideal of life 
is not lofty enough. This is but a dis- 
paraging method of stating a fact which 
from another point of view may be re- 
garded as a merit. Most women are apt 
to take the high poetical view of things, 
and to measure mankind by a constant 
reference to this standard, so that their 
heroes and heroines are either angels or 
devils. Their aspirations are very beauti- 
ful, but they are also very deceptive; and 
Mrs. Gore avoided them in order to teach 
the homespun, useful lesson of content- 
ment. She took men and women as they 
are, and the tenour of her philosophy is 
that good and evil, happiness and misery, 
are very evenly distributed in this world. 
It is a world of compensations, and Mrs. 
Gore had the good sense to take it as it is, 
sympathizing with high life as other 
writers have sympathized with low life. 
Whether she were right or wrong, how- 
ever, in this, the general effect is that her 
pictures are all the more faithful, and have 
thus a permanent historical value over and 
above the mere pleasure which they are 
capable of affording. Her works will often 
hereafter be referred to as those of the 
best novel writer of her class and the 
wittiest woman of her age.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 26, 1860. At Exton, Tasmania, aged 64, 
the Rev. Samuel Martin, M.A., eldest son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Martin, Rector of Worksop, 
Nottingham. 

Nov. 13. Aged 39, the Rev. Charles Richard 
Pilling, B.A., of Caius Coll., Cambridge, Master 
of Rochdale Grammar-school, and formerly an 
Engineer student in the University of Durham. 

Jan. 12, 1861. Aged 59, the Rev. John Holt 
Simpson, M.A., Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, 
Kent-st., Southwark. 

The Rev. William Villiers, Vicar of Broms- 
grove, and Hon. Canon of Worcester Cathedral. 

Jan. 17. Aged 65, the Rev. James Donne, 
B.D., Vicar of St. Paul’s, Bedford, and Clapham, 
Beds. 

Jan. 18. At Winslow, Bucks, aged 34, the 
Rev. John Clarke, junior Curate. 

Jan. 19. Aged 60, the Rev. John Parmeter 
Buck, M.A., Vicar of Toft-Trees, Norfolk. 

At St. Mary Abbott’s-terr., Kensington, aged 
54, the Rev. Thomas Lowe, M.A., Incumbent of 
St. Mary’s, Oldham. 
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At Brighton, aged 36, the Rev. Raymond 
Brewster Smythies, M.A., of Emmanuel Coll., 
Cambridge, and Assistant - Muster of Rugby 
School. 

Aged 84, the Rev. James Holman Mason, 
M.A., Vicar of Widdecombe-in-the-Moor, Devon. 

Jan, 21. At Oxford, aged 70, the Rev. Stephen 
Reay, Laudian Professor of Arabic, sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian, and formerly Vice-Principal of 
He succeeded Dr. Wyndham 
Knatchbull as Laudian Professor in 1840. 

At Wynstay-grove, Fallowfield, aged 66, the 
Rev. Henry Dunderdale, B.A., late Perpetual 
Curate of St. James, Over Darwen. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, (William 
Bell, esq., of Gleadthorpe, Notts,) aged 29, the 
Rev. 7. R. Lambe, 8.C.L., Oxon, Incumbent of 
Coddington, Newark. 

Jan. 23. Aged 70, the Rev. William Hickin, 
B.A., Perpetual Curate of Ellenhall, Stafford- 
shire. 

Suddenly, at Brighton, of disease of the heart, 
aged 45, the Rev. St. George Kirke, Rector of 
Martin, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 24. The Rev. Henry Thos. Cooper Hine, 
M.A., Rector of Quarrington, Sleaford, Lincoln- 
shire. 

At Sidcliffe, Sidmouth, after a short illness, 
aged 54, the Rev. William John Coney. 

At Torquay, aged 62, the Rev. Henry Taylor, 
Rector of Southpool and Vicar of Stokenham, 
Devon. 

Jan. 25. At Brighton, aged 81, the Rev. 
Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A., Prebendary of Lin- 
coln. He graduated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
in 1800, when he was fourth wrangler and Craven 
scholar. In 1812 Bishop Tomline nominated Mr. 
Le Bas to the prebendal stall of Marston St. 
Lawrence, in Lincoln Cathedral, which he held 
to the day of his death. He was for a long series 
of years Principal of Haileybury College, now 
abolished in consequence of the changed system 
of Indian government. Mr. Le Bas was the 
author of several works, chiefly geographical. 

Jan. 26. At his residence, New-inn, Strand, 
aged 60, the Rev. Joshua Frederick Denham, 
M.A., F.R.S., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
and Sunday evening lecturer at St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-st. 

Jan, 28. At Tostock Rectory, Suffolk, aged 91, 
the Rev. James Oakes, Rector of Tostock and 
Rattlesden, and Vicar of Thurston, in the same 
county. 

Jan, 29. At Waldershare-park, Kent, aged 88, 
the Rev. Francis North, Earl of Guilford. He 
was the son of the Hon. Brownlow North, Bishop 
of Winchester, by Henriettu Maria, dau. of John 
Bannister, esq., and was born Dee. 17, 1772 ; he 
was educated at Oxford, and for many years held 
the livings of Alresford and St. Mary, South- 
ampton, as well as the mastership of the Hos- 
Pital of St. Cross, Winchester, but the possession 
of the latter involved him in lengthened law 
proceedings, and he resigned it some years ago. 
In 1827 he became Earl of Guilford, in succession 
to his cousin, Frederick, the fifth earl. He mar- 
Tied, first, Emma, dau. of gee Rev. John Harrison, 
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and 2ndly, Harriet, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B., of Dean-house. His 
eldest son, Dudley, Lord North, died in January, 
1860, and the earl is succeeded in his titles by 
his grandson, Dudley Francis, born July 14, 
1851. 

Jan. 31. After a short illness, aged 61, the 
Rev. John Thomas Pine - Coffin, of Portledge, 
Devon, Rector of Alwington, and Prebendary of 
Exeter Cathedral. The rev. gentleman caught a 
chill whilst attending a funeral during the heavy 
snow-storm which occurred in the first week in 
January, but no dangerous symptoms presented 
themselves until a week previous to his death, 
when he was attacked with inflammation of the 
brain, which terminated in his death. The de- 
ceased was for many years Curate of the parish 
of Alwington, but in 1837 be was appointed to 
the Rectory. He was a magistrate of the county ; 
was for many years chairman of the Bideford 
Board of Guardians; and was one of the trustees 
of the Bideford Turnpikes, all which offices he 
filled in an exemplary manner. 

Feb. 1. At St. Leonard’s -on-Sea, the Rev. 
Augustus Packe, Rector of Walton-le-Wolds, 
Leicestershire. 

Feb. 4. At Pype Hayes, Birmingham, aged 
84, the Rev. Egerton Arden Bagot, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Feb. 5. At Hammoon, Dorset, aged 41, the 
Rev. Frederick Bliss, Rector of the parish. 

Aged 77, the Rev. William Comins, M.A,, 
Rector of Rackenford, Devon. 

Feb. 6. At Oxford, aged 79, the Rev. Bulkeley 
Bandinel, D.D., Rector of Haughton-le-Skerne, 
Durham, and late Librarian of the Bodleian. 

Feb. 8. At the Warden’s-lodge, aged 70, the 
Rev. Robert Speccott Barter, Warden of Win- 
chester College. 

In Blomfield-terrace, aged 63, the Rev. John 
Philips Potter, M.A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford. 

In Palestine-pl., Bethnal-green, aged 63, the 
Rev. James Boardman Cartwright, M.A., for 
thirty years Minister of the Episcopal Jews 
Chapel, and Chaplain to the Society for Promot- 
ing Christianity among the Jews. 

Suddenly, aged 63, the Rev. Frederick Joseph 
Hilliard, Rector of Little Wittenham, Berks. 

At the Royal York-cres., Clifton, the Rev, 
Richard Herbert, Rector of Chetton, Shropshire, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Arthur Herbert, of 
Myross-wood, co. Cork, and grandson of the late 
Thomas Herbert, esq., of Mucross Abbey, Killar- 
ney, co. Kerry. 

Feb. 10. After four weeks’ severe illness, at 
the residence of his mother, 21, Craven -hiil, 
Hyde-park, aged 49, the Rev. John William 
Donaldson, D.D., M.A., formerly Master of the 
Grammar-school, Bury St. Edmund’s, and, late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Feb. 15. At the Round-wood, Ipswich, (the 
residence of Charles Schreiber, esq.,) aged 35, the 
Rev. Spencer Woodfield Maul, Rector of Drink- 
stone, Suffolk. 

At the Rectory, Woodchurch, aged 83, the 
Rev. Joshua King, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch, 
and of St. Matthew, Bethnal-green. 

vu 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Sept. 25, 1860, At sea, on his voyage from 
China to the Cape, aged 30, Capt. Wm. Edmund 
Cater, 3rd Regt., ( Buffs.) 

Nov. 3. At Pietermaritzburg, Annie Maria, 
wife of Major the Hon. David Erskine, Colonial 
Secretary at Natal. 

Nov.17. At Tien-tsin, China, aged 21, Lieut. 
Charles Blackley Turner, H.M.’s 67th Regt. 

Nov. 30. In Sussex-terrace, Hyde - park, 
aged 82, George Burnell, esq., second son of 
Thos. Burnell, esq., formerly of Hammersmith, 
who died May 13, 1824. Mr. Burnell was for 
many years mason to the Honourable Societies 
of the Temple, and a member of the Livery of 
the Stationers’ Company. He has left a widow 
and two daus., the younger married to Henry 
Hansard, esq., printer to the House of Commons ; 
and two sons, George Burnell, esq., F.S.A., Civil 
Engineer, and Edward Burnell, esq., who has 
lately served the office of Master of the Skinners’ 
Company. 

Dec. 2. After severe protracted illness, at 
Quiton, aged 22, Lieut. Julius Moxon, of H.M.’s 
Madras Engineers, 7th son of Thos. Moxon, esq., 
of Léyton, Essex. 

Dec. 4. At sea, returning from the Chinese 
campaign, where he had volunteered to serve 
with the King’s Dragoon Guards, aged 19, Wm. 
Taylor Jay, Cornet in H.M.’s 5th Madras Light 
Cavalry, younger son of James Jay, esq., of 
Litley, near Hereford. 

Dec. 8. At Meean Meer, East Indies, aged 21, 
Lieut. Chas. W. Grey, of the 3rd European Light 
Cavalry, only child of the late Chas. Grey, 
esq., of the Bombay Army, and grandson of 
the Hon. Edw. Grey, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Hereford. 

Dec. 16. At Jacobabad, Scinde, Bombay, aged 
33, Capt. Charles Edward Boodle, 5th N.L.I., and 
Commandant of the 2nd Regt. Jacob’s Rifles, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Richard Boodle, 
Rector of Radstock, Somerset. 

At Banda, Bombay, Michael Agnew Coxon, 
Judge of Dharwar, eldest son of the late John 
Stuart Coxon, esq., of Flesk Priory, Killarney. 

Dee. 17. At Trichinopoly, aged 21, Louisa 
Mary, wife of Lieut. Cheek, of H.M.’s 13th Regt. 
N.I., second dau. of Oswald Cheek, esq., Town- 
Clerk of the borough of Evesham, and sister of 
the “ youthful martyr of Allahabad.” 

Dec. 20. At Calcutta, from illness caused by 
over-exertion during the Indian campaign, Capt. 
Wilbraham Digby Milman, Royal Artillery, 
youngest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Milman. 

Dec. 22. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Hon. Rich. 
O'Reilly, Judge of H.M.’s Supreme Court in that 
island. 

Dec. 26. At Acton, Maine, aged 104, Mr. Ralph 
Farnham, the last survivor of the men who took 
part in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, in 1775. He 
was in Boston when the Prince of Wales was 
there, and had some conversation with the Duke 
of Newcastle. 

Dec, 28, At Kustendjie, Bulgaria, of typhus 
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fever, aged 25, Henry, third son of the late Do- 
nough O’Brien, esq., of Hastings. 

Jan. 4, 1861. At Abbeokuta, West Africa, 
after sixteen days’ illness, aged 26, Sophia Mary, 
wife of the Rev. G. F. Biihler. 

Jan, 8. At Madras, aged 55, Major Henry Jas. 
Nicholls, 25th Madras N.I1., Assistant-Commisary- 
Gen., second son of the late John George Nicholls, 
esq., of West Molesey, Surrey. 

Jan. 9. At Sierra Leone, aged 34, Arthur 
Geo. FitzRoy, Commander of H.M.S. “ Falcon.” 

Jan. 12. At Forgan Manse, aged 77, Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Thomson, a scholar of great and varied 
attainments. Soon after having completed his 
curriculum at the University of Edinburgh, he 
was appointed Classical Master in Ayr Academy ; 
and one or two who were his pupils there now 
adorn the Scottish Bench. Mr. Thomson had 
pursued the study of philology through the prin- 
cipal branches of the Teutonic language, both 
ancient and modern; and he was, we believe, 
the first to introduce the study of Anglo-Saxon 
into our schools. Besides occasional articles in lite- 
rary magazines, Mr. Thomson published several 
works :—An edition of the “‘ King’s Quair,”” with 
philological notes; a small grammar of “ Ger- 
man-English Analogies ;” ‘‘ Select Monuments of 
the Doctrine and Worship of the Catholic Church 
in England before the Norman Conquest ;” 
“Ancient and Modern Versions of the Hymn 
Te Deum,” &c. But Mr. Thomson, in his modest 
merit, was ever more ready to help forward the 
researches of others than to advance his own 
fame. He had been for many years retired from 
public life, and used to occupy his leisure by 
daily attending as a reader in the British Mu- 
seum, where he found abundant provision for his 
favourite studies. His able assistance in the 
reading and collecting of ancient MSS. has been 
acknowledged by other more eminent labourers 
in the field of philology.—Fifeshire Herald. 

At Maceio, Brazil, of yellow fever, Henry Ed- 
win Griesbach, esq., British Vice-Consul at that 
port, and for many years partner in the house of 
Lutteroth and Co., Trieste. 

Jan. 15. In Prince’s-street, Lambeth, aged 
70, Mr. John Iliffe Wilson, son of Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, by Mary, dau. of Mr. John Iliffe, of an 
old family long settled at Hinckley. See Nichols’ 
** History of Leicestershire,” vol. iv. p. 738. He 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and was ap- 
prenticed to Messrs. Nichols and Son, printers, 
with whom he was for some years an assistant as 
reader. In 1820 he published a brief account of 
Christ’s Hospital, and an enlarged edition en- 
titled, “‘ The History of Christ’s Hospital, with 
Memoirs of Eminent Men Educated there,” &c., 
in 1821, which he dedicated to his early patron, 
Mr. John Nichols. (These works were noticed 
in Gent. Maa, 1820, i. 437; 1821, i. 536.) He 
afterwards was a partner in the firm of Bentleys, 
Fley, and Wilson, of Bangor-house, Shoe-lane. 
On the dissolution of that firm he set up a busi- 
ness on his own account, but was unsuccessful, 
and became a reader in Messrs, Clowes’ offices. 

At her residence, Blackburn-terr., Liverpool, 
aged 50, Julia, last surviving dau. of Chas. Edw. 
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Rawlins, esq., of Liverpool, and of Brook-house, 
Lancashire, and last female relative of Jane, late 
Dowager Countess of Hyndford, and of John, 
Earl of Hyndford, of Carmichael-house, Lanark- 
shire, Ambassador to the Courts of St. Petersburg 
and Vienna in the reign of George II. 

Jan. 16. Aged 85, Mr. Kinnebrook, many 
years a proprietor of the ‘‘ Norwich Mercury.” 

Jan. 17. At Henley-pk., Guildford, aged 86, 
Gen. Sir George Scovell, G.C.B., Col. of the 4th 
Light Dragoons, to which he was appointed in 
1848. The deceased was born in London in 1774, 
entered the army in 1798, and received the rank 
of General in 1854. The venerable General had 
only retired from the active duties of Governor of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, within 
the last four years, after being connected with 
that institution from 1829. He had a cross and 
clasp for Peninsular service, and the fourth class 
of St. Wladimir for Waterloo. 

At Bromley College, Kent, aged 83, Ann Cathe- 
rine, relict of the Rev. Robert Simpson, Vicar of 
Basford, Nottingham. 

At Caenby Rectory, Lincolnshire, aged 66, Lucy, 
only dau. of the late Rev. George Cardale, for- 
merly Rector of Millbrook, and Vicar of Flitwick, 
Beds. 

At his house, in Lee-road, Blackheath, aged 57, 
Arthur Bloxham Corner, esq., Her Majesty’s 
Coroner and Attorney in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. See Onituary. 

At New York, aged 42, Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, 
commonly known as Lola Montez. Very con- 
tradictory accounts have been published as to 
her origin, which she purposely involved in mys- 
tery, calling herself sometimes a Spaniard, at 
others a Creole. We believe the fact to be that 
she was born in Ireland. She ran away from 
school, near Cork, when not sixteen, with a young 
officer of the Bengal Army, named Gilbert, who 
married her and took her to India, but in conse- 
quence of her bad conduct he was soon obliged to 
send her back to Europe. She first tried the 
stage as a profession, but failing there, she openly 
adopted a life of infamy, and among other ad- 
mirers succeeded in captivating Ludwig, the ex- 
king of Bavaria. She was by him raised to the 
rank of Countess of Lansfelt, but interfering in 
political matters, she was driven fromthe country, 
and her royal protector thought it advisable to 
abdicate the throne. She next came to England, 
and married Mr. Heald, an officer of dragoons, 
and nephew of the celebrated Chancery barrister, 
but a prosecution for bigamy being commenced 
against her, she again went on the Continent. 
Next she passed to Australia, thence to California, 
and afterwards to New York, sometimes appear- 
ing on the stage, sometimes delivering lectures, 
and, if the stories told were true, every here and 
there challenging persons who commented on her 
disorderly life, and horsewhipping them when 
they refused to give her “satisfaction.” Her 
course of proceeding was scandalous, no doubt, 
but it is probable that her doings were exag- 
gerated. A short time since she visited Eng- 
land, but she soon returned to New York, where 
in November last she had a paralytic attack, 
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from which she never recovered. The American 
papers give many details of her last illness, and 
represent her as dying a sincere penitent. The 
** New York Evening Post’ says, ‘‘ The last mo- 
ments of Lola Montez offered a singular contrast 
to her earlier career. For some time she has been 
very ill at Astoria, and professed the heartiest 
penitence for the manner in which her life had 
been spent. About four weeks ago the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks was requested to call on her, and did so. 
He found her with her Bible open to the story of 
the Magdalen, and she expressed to her visitor 
her sincere anxiety in regard to her future wel- 
fare. At the same time she was hopeful. ‘I 
can forget my French, my German, my every- 
thing,’ she said, ‘but I cannot forget Christ.’ 
Before she died she purchased the little plot in 
Greenwood where she is now buried. On her 
coffin was a plate with the simple inscription— 
‘Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died January 17, 1861, aged 
42 years.’. .. . Lola Montez did not die in a state 
of utter dependence on friendly hospitality, as 
many supposed. She had some money, 300 dol- 
lars of which she left to the Magdalen Society ; 
the remainder, after paying off her just debts, is 
to go to charitable objects.” 

Jan. 18. At Tiverton, John Heathcoat, esq., 
late M.P. for that town. See Ostrvary. 

At his resid , Westbourne-ter., Hyde-park, 
aged 67, Charles Chicheley Hyde, esq., late of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

In Lansdowne-circus, South Lambeth, aged 
76, Mr. William Taylor, late of the Home Office, 
Whitehall. 

At his house in Walcot-place, Lambeth, Peter 
Deans, esq., late Assistant - Accountant and 
Comptroller-General of Inland Revenue. 

At Haigh, near Wigan, after a short illness, 
aged 50, William Peace, F.C.S., for upwards of 
twenty-eight years agent to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 

Aged 79, John Booth Freer, esq., M.D., of New 
Brentford, Middlesex, formerly of South-gate-st., 
Leicester. 

At Dairsey, the Rev. George Scott, formerly 
editor of the “‘ Fifeshire Journal,” and after- 
wards chaplain to Glasgow prison. 

Jan.19. At St. Thomas’-terr., Church-street, 
Kent-road, aged 78, Peter Wynne, esq., eldest 
son of Mr. Peter Wynne, formerly an eminent 
wholesale bookseller in Paternoster-row, who 
died June 30, 1806, and of whom a high character 
is given in Nichols’ “Literary Anecdotes,” vol. 
iii. p. 741. Mr. Wynne was formerly of Dulwich 
and Paternoster-row, and was a member of the 
Court of the Company of Stationers. His younger 
brother, William Wynne, esq., of Itchin Abbas, 
Hants, also a member of the Court, died July 1, 
1856. 

At Shrub-hill, Dorking, aged 61, Lady Eliza- 
beth Wathen. This estimable lady was the only 
surviving dau. of the late Earl of Rothes, and 
great-aunt of the present peeress, Henrietta, 
fifteenth Countess. She was born on the 30th of 
October, 1799, and married, on the l6th of De- 
cember, 1836, Major Augustus Wathen, who 
died in 1842. 
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At Torquay, Adelaide, wife of Lt.-Gen. the 
Hon, Thomas Ashburnham, C.B. The deceased, 
who had only been married a few months, was 
the youngest dau. of the late, and sister of the 
present, Lord Foley, and was born on the 19th 
of March, 1822. 

George Harvey, son of Wm. Smith Nicholson, 
esq., of Hoo-lodge, near Rochester. 

At Brynsteddfod, Conway, aged 68, Helen, 
wife of the Ven. H. C. Jones, Archdeacon of 
Essex, eldest dau. of the late John Carstairs, 
esq., of Stratford-green, Essex, and Warboys, 
Hunts. 

In Westbourne-terr. North, aged 80, Elizabeth, 
relict of Solomon Treasure, esq., formerly Assist- 
ant-Secretary for the Affairs of Taxes, Somerset 
House. 

At Shalford, Surrey, Mary Elizabeth, wife of 
G. W. C. Lydiard, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Guernsey, aged 62, Lt.-Col. De Lancey. 

Jan. 20. In Craven-hill gardens, aged 76, 
Margaret, dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Barry, 
formerly Rector of Sutton St. Nicholas, Here- 
fordshire. 

At Worcester, suddenly, Matilda, relict of 
Baron Fredk. De Bretton, of the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 

At Stoke Damarel, near Devonport, aged 81, 
Commander Thomas Shapcote, R.N. 

At Exmouth, Devon, aged 77, Retired Rear- 
Admiral R. W. Parsons. 

At Merleton-villa, Wardie, near Edinburgh, 
aged 44, John Alexander Ballantyne, printer, 
Edinburgh. 

Jan, 21. At his residence, Thornbury, co. 
Cork, aged 55, the Hon. Charles Ludlow Ber- 
nard, brother to the member for Brandon. 

At Leonard’s, St. Andrew’s, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Hugh Lyon Playfair, LL.D. &c., Provost of St. 
Andrew’s. See OBITUARY. 

At his residence, Lansdown-crescent, Kensing- 
ton-park, aged 80, Sir John Hall, K.C.H., for- 
merly Secretary to the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company. He was appointed in 1807 Consul 
and Agent for the Maritime Seigniory of Pappen- 
burg, in East Friesland. In 1809 he was made 
Chairman for regulating convoys, and for the 
protection of British commerce and navigation to 
and from the ports between the Elbe and Calais. 
In 1816 he was appointed Consul-General for 
Hanover, in the United Kingdom, and in 1817 he 
served as High-Sheriff of Essex. 

In Clarges-st., Piccadilly, aged 85, Mrs. Frances 
Hamilton. 

In Charlwood-street West, Warwick-sq., aged 
68, Rear-Admiral Edward Chappell. 

At Elizabeth-ter., Westbourne-pk., aged 57, 
Lewis Henry Patterson, late Assistant-Librarian 
at the Colonial Office. 

At his residence, Notting-hill, W., aged 76, 

Rear-Admiral Samuel Radford, K.H. 
’ Jan, 22. At Llwn-y-brain, the Hon. Georgiana 
Marianna Gwynne, youngest daughter of George, 
13th Viscount Hereford, and relict of T. H. 
Gwynne, esq. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 20, Francis 
George Eyre, Scholar of New College, Oxford, 
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only son of the Rev. Francis John Eyre, Rector 
of Englefield, near Reading. 

On board the P. and O. Company’s steamer 
** Nemesis,” Isabel, wife of the Rev. W. J. Smith, 
Consular Chaplain at Foo-chow-Foo. 

At Portobello Barracks, Dublin, aged 20, James 
Edward Bradshaw, Lieut. 4th Light Dragoons, 
eldest son of James Edward Bradshaw, esq., of 
Fair Oak-park, Hants. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Elizabeth Catherine, 
relict of Lieut.-Gen. Alexander Cosby Jackson. 

At Newby-hall, Ripon, aged 55, Henry Vyner, 
esq. The deceased was son of the late Mr. Robert 
Vyner and Lady Theodosia, youngest daughter of 
John, second Earl of Ashburnham. He married, 
in 1832, Lady Mary Gertrude, youngest daughter 
of the late Earl de Grey, K.G., and was father of 
the Countess de Grey and Ripon, the Marchioness 
of Northampton, and Mr. Vyner, the new mem- 
ber for Ripon. 

After a short and painful illness, Anne, wife of 
the Rev. Richard Waterfield, B.D., Rector of 
Thurcaston, Leicestershire. 

After a few days’ illness, Richard Thompson, 
late Major 5th Dragoon Guards, of Muckamore 
Abbey, co. Antrim, Ireland. 

Jan. 23. Aged 67, Thomas Lindsay, of Dulas- 
cottage, Cusop, Herefordshire, upwards of thirty 
years a member of the New Water Colour So- 
ciety. 

At Homefield-house, Heavitree, Kate E., wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Howard, H.M.’s Inspector 
of Schools, and daughter of the Hon. John 
McHutchin, late Clerk of the Rolls, Castle-town, 
Isle of Man. 

At Paris, aged 34, Frederick Arthur St. John, 
late Capt. 60th Rifles, second son of the late 
Robert William St. John, Agent and Consul- 
General at Algiers, and grandson of the late 
Hon. General Frederick St. John. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, aged 85, Mary 
Turner, only dau. of the late Hon. Patrick Mait- 
land, of Freugh, and Jane, Countess of Rothes. 

At Doncaster, aged 66, Mr. White, whose 
writings as ‘‘ Martingale” have become familiar 
wherever British rural sports are cherished. 
About twelve months ago a cancer formed upon 
his tongue, which was operated upon, but the 
disease returned and caused his death, after five 
months of intense suffering. 

At sea, Major Duncan Trevor Grant, youngest 
and only surviving son of the late Dr. W. L. 
Grant, of the Bengal Medical Service. 

Jan. 24. At Boulogne, Charlotte, wife of George 
Lawrie, esq., and youngest dau. of the late Sir 
George Nayler (Garter). 

At her residence, Lancaster, aged 77, Jane, 
widow of James Clarke, esq., Recorder of Liver- 
pool, and Attorney-General of the Isle of Man. 

At Kensington, after a painful illness, from 
disease of the heart, aged 37, William David 
Lewis, esq., Q.C., eldest son of the late Rev. G. 
W. Lewis, M.A., formerly of Ramsgate. 

At Eltham, Kent, aged 26, Augustus Ayliffe, 
youngest son of the late Rev. G. J. Wyatt, 
M.A., Vicar of Chalk, Kent. 

In Stanley-gardens, Kensington-pk., aged 57, 
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Mary Steele, widow of Charles Carpenter Bom- 
pas, Serjeant-at-law. 

At North Parade, Bath, aged 86, Gen. James 
Welsh, of the Madras Establishment. 

At Atholl-cres., Edinburgh, aged 87, Mrs. Jane 
Oliphant, dau. of the late Sir John Wedderburn, 
bart., of Blackness and Balindean, and widow of 
John Hope Oliphant, esq., H.E.1.C.S., late of 
* Penang, Prince of Wales Island. 

At the Rectory, Great Haseley, Albimia Mary, 
yougest dau. of the late Donald Cameron of 
Lochiel and of Lady Vere Cameron. 

At Leicester, aged 58, the Rev. George Legge, 
LL.D., a dissenting preacher of much eminence. 
The Senate of the Aberdeen University conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. in 1845, at the same 
time transmitting a similar diploma to his young- 
est brother, the Rev. James Legge, Principal of 
the London Missionary Society’s Theological 
Seminary at Hongkong, and one of the first 
Sinalogues of the age. 

Jan. 25. In Cavendish-sq., of apoplexy, aged 
70, George Robert Rowe, M.D. This gentleman 
was formerly a surgeon in the army, and served 
in the Peninsular war. He subsequently resided 
at Chigwell in Essex. He became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1812, and of 
the Royal College of Physicians in 1840. Dr. 
Rowe was also a Fellow of the London Medical 
Society, Honorary Physician to the Royal Dra- 
matic College, a Director of the Reliance and 
East of England Life Assurance Society, and 
a member of the Society of Arts. He was the 
author of a treatise ‘‘On Nervous Diseases, Liver 
and Stomach Complaints,” of which there have 
been sixteen editions; and of another work, 
“On some Important Diseases of Females, with 
Cases.” The ‘‘Lancet” for 1843 contains his 
observations on Cancer ; and the same periodical 
for 1849 his Abernethian Oration. 

After a lingering illness, aged 22, Charlotte 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. N. Braddon, 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, Sandwich. 

At her residence, Rose-hiil, Pendleton, near 
Manchester, ‘aged 78, Martha, widow of Joseph 
Brotherton, esq., M.P. for Salford. 

At Winchester, of pleurisy, Sarah, second dau. 
of the late Col. James Wemyss, and sister of the 

ate Lieut.-Gen. Wemyss, C.B. 

In Porchester-ter., aged 73, Colonel Thomas 
Chadwick, of the late H.E.I.C. Bengal Artillery. 

Jan. 26. At Brooke-house, Ash-next-Sand- 
wich, aged 71, John Godfrey, esq., a Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of Kent. 

In Holles-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 38, Eliza 
Frances, wife of the Rev. William Charles Fox, 
of Frampton Cotterell, Gloucestershire, and 
second dau. of the late Rev. George Hunt, of 
Buckhurst, Berks, and Wadenhoe-house, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Worcester, aged 62, Charles Eustace Beau- 
champ, formerly Lieut. Royal Artillery. 

Mary, wife of Joseph N. Mourilyan, esq., soli- 
citor, Sandwich, Kent, and dau. of the late Wm. 
Bishop, esq., of Hastings, Sussex. 

At Torquay, Augustus Hunt, late Captain 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 
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At St. John’s Vicarage, Cardiff, aged 73, Mary 
Ann, wife of the Rev. T. Stacey, Precentor of 
Llandaff and Rector of Gelligaer, and youngest 
and last surviving dau. of the late John Richards, 
esq., of Cardiff. 

Jan. 27. In York-st., Portman-sq., aged 61, 
W. Dampier, esq., late of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Bath, aged 68, John Samuel Williams, esq., 
formerly of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, and late of 
Herringstone-house, Tunbridge Wells. 

At Paris, aged 52, M. Caussidiére, a noted 
Montagnard, who filled during the régime of the 
French Republic of 1848 the office of Prefect of 
Police, and who, since then, lived for many years 
in the United States, and for some years in Eng- 
land. He had but very recently returned to 
France. 

Mr. Macgregor Laird, well known in connec- 
tion with African exploration. At an early age 
Mr. Laird relinquished his interest in an exten- 
sive engineering establishment in Liverpool, and 
was associated with Richard Lander in conduct- 
ing the first steam expedition up the river Niger, 
with a view to open up the commerce of the in- 
terior. After undergoing great hardships he 
returned to England in 1832, with the few of his 
companions who had survived the effects of the + 
climate. He next turned his attention to trans- 
atlantic steam navigation, and by his abilities 
and enterprise materially contributed to the ac- 
complishment of that object; subsequently he 
for a short time devoted his energies in further- 
ance of the great works in progress at Birken- 
head. During the last twelve years of his life 
Mr. Laird devoted his attention exclusively to 
the development of the trade and civilization of 
Africa, having for many years advocated this as 
the only means of extinguishing the slave trade. 
With these views he obtained a contract from 
the Government, and established the African 
Steamship Company, which maintains a monthly 
communication with the coast, and in 1854 he 
fitted out a trading and exploring expedition at 
his own expense, but with Government support, 
the result of which was that the steamer “‘ Pleiad” 
penetrated 150 miles beyond the furthest point 
that had previously been navigated; and so ad- 
mirable were the arrangements, that this expe- 
dition was distinguished from all those which 
preceded it by the fact that not a single death 
occurred. Encotraged by this result, and with 
the”assistance of Her Majesty’s Government, as 
well as that of some gentlemen who sympathized 
in his philanthropic exertions, Mr. Laird fitted 
out another steam expedition on a still more ex- 
tensive scale, opened up communications with 
the interior, and established trading depots, 
which still exist. Unfortunately for the cause 
of African civilisation, he has been cut off in 
the midst of these avocations, though it is to be 
hoped that others will profit by the experience 
afforded by his operations, and follow in the path 
opened up by his enterprise. 

Jan. 28. In Montagu-pl., Montagu-sq., aged 
64, Eliza, widow of the Rev. Henry Fardell, 
Canon of Ely, and eldest dau. of the late Dr. 
Sparke, Bishop of Ely. 
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At Fronderw, Llanwrst, aged 31, Mary Adelaide, 
wife of James J. Drabble, esq., and dau. of the 
Rev. D. Nantes, Rector of Powderham, Devon. 

From the effects of an accident on the South- 
Western Railway, William Baly, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

Jan. 29. At Hastings, aged 57, Chas. Symons, 
esq., late of the Inland Revenue Department, 
Somerset-house. 

At Aberdeen, aged 64, Wm. Brown, esq., M.A., 
distributor of stamps and collector of taxes for 
the counties of Aberdeen and Kincardine. 

At Linwood, Lyndhurst, aged 61, Catherine 
Frances, widow of Charles Arthur Gore, esq., 
Ist Life Guards. See Osirvary. 

At Newport, aged 91, Henrietta Jane, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Francis Worsley, formerly Rector 
of Chale and St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight. 

In South-crescent, Bedford-square, aged 85, 
Gen. Alexander Fair, C.B., of the Madras Army. 

Jan. 30. At his residence, Camden-road-villas, 
aged 69, Robert Burford, esq., the well-known 
artist and proprietor of the Panorama, Leicester- 
square. The reputation gained by his establish- 
ment through a long series of years made his 
name known beyond metropolitan limits; and 
the exhibition which he perfected has proved 
one of the most permanent of London attrac- 
tions. In conjunction with the late Mr. Barker, 
the deceased originally opened the Panorama on 
the site of what is now the Strand Theatre, and 
about thirty-two years ago transferred it to the 
present locality. 

At his residence, Woodfield-villa, St. John’s, 
Sussex, aged 86, Major Charles Bayntun, for- 
merly of the 6th Dragoon Guards and 54th 
Regt., and for 40 years Barrack Master at 
Brighton, from which he retired a few years 
since on a pension ; he was also a Magistrate for 
the County of Sussex. 

At Russell-place, Fitzroy-sq., Jane Catharine, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Richard Prichard, 
senior Vicar of Llandaff Cathedral. 

At Bath, Lieut. John Green, R.N., brother of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir Andrew Green. 

Aged 71, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Francis Lips- 
comb, Rector of Helbury, Yorkshire. 

Jan, 31. In Grosvenor-sq., aged 84, Elizabeth, 
Duchess Dowager of Cleveland. Her Grace was 
the dau. of Mr. Robert Russell, and was second 
wife of the late Duke of Cleveland, whom she 
married in 1813, and who died in 1842. 

In Lower Berkeley-street, aged 67, Henry 
Bosanquet, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 68, Richard Percival, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

In Stamford-road, Fulham, aged 80, Susanna, 
widow of Robert Harding Evans, esq., formerly 
of Pall-mall. 

At Lianstephan, Carmarthen, aged 81, Captain 
Wm. Rickards, 64th Foot. 

Iately. At Paris, aged 86, Madame de Bawr, 
a lady of many accomplishments and as many 
reminiscences. ‘As Mdlle. de Champgrand she 
had been taught her minuet by Vestris; had 
learned music at the feet of Gretry; singing 
from Garat; chess with Philidor. Her musical 
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memory, which was great, remained unimpaired 
to the last—the eighty-seventh—year of her life. 
A word of farewell is claimed for her here, more 
especially on the grounds of her dramatic pro- 
ductions, which were various—as widely apart 
as a certain forgotten ferocious melodrama, Les 
Chevaliers du Lion, which ran for two years at 
the Ambigu-Comique, with all other productions 
of the same class, published anonymously—and 
certain little comedies in the style of Malivaux, 
one of which, La Suite d’un Bal Masque, will not 
be forgotten, since it was a favourite piece with 
that consummate comedian, Mdlle. Mars. Ma- 
dame de Bawr was twice married, her first hus- 
band being the famous Saint Simon, from whom 
she was divorced. The marriage, as may readily 
be imagined, was not happy, the sublimated re- 
ligious dreamings and chimeras of the husband 
seeming painfully absurd to the lively wife. 
Madame de Bawr afterwards married a Rus- 
sian gentleman, who died long before her.”— 
Atheneum. 

A widow, whose name figures honourably in 
the military annals of France, died recently in 
the Hospice des Petits-Ménages, in Paris, at the 
age of 87. Her maiden name was Thérese Fi- 
gueur; she was born near Dijon in 1774, and she 
served as a dragoon in the 15th and 19th Regi- 
ments from 1798 to 1812. She was known through- 
out the army by the name of Sans-Géne, and was 
so much esteemed by her officers that when the 
Committee of Public Safety determined on ex- 
cluding all women from the army an exception 
was made in her favour. The history of her 
campaigns was published from her own dictation 
in 1842, and had a very large circulation. She 
began her military career at Toulon, when that 
port was besieged by the English in 1793. She 
was there ‘put under arrest by Commandant 
Bonaparte for a delay of twenty-five minutes in 
executing an order. Some years after, when 
her old commander had become First Consul, he 
sent for the dragoon Sans-Géne to St. Cloud, and 
afterwards gave her a good service pension of 
200 francs. Sans-Géne remained in active ser- 
vice until 1812, when she fell into the hands of 
the priest Merino’s guerillas in Spain, and was 
taken as prisoner of war to England, where she 
remained till 1814. In the course of her twenty 
campaigns she had four horses killed under her, 
and was often wounded, the first time being at 
Toulon, when a ball struck her on the left breast. 
She entered the hospice in 1840, and lived upon 
her pension of 200f. till the present Emperor 
made a handsome adiition to her means from 
his private purse.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

Feb.1. At Sledmere, Yorkshire, aged 68, Lady 
Sykes. She was the daughter of the la’e Sir 
William Foulis, bart., of Ingleby Greenhow, and 
was married to Sir Tatton Sykes, bart., in the 
year 1822. 

At Addington-park, near Croydon, Maria, 
youngest dau. of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and wife of the Rev. John Thomas, Vicar of All- 
hallows Barking. 

At the Marquis of Ailesbury’s seat, Totten- 
ham-park, near Marlborough, from rheumatic 
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fever, G. E. Harcourt Vernon, esq., late M.P. 
for Newark. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
Granville Harcourt Vernon, son of the late 
Archbishop of York, and Chancellor of the 
Province of York, and was born on the 23rd 
of November, 1816. He was educated at West- 
minster School, from which he was elected a 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, at which Uni- 
versity he took a second-class in classics in 1839, 

‘and graduated M.A. in 1840. From i841 to 
January, 1845, he was private secretary to the 
Earl of St. Germans, then Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and officiated in the same capacity to 
the Earl of Lincoln (now Duke of Newcastle) 
when Chief Commissioner of Woods, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland from April, 1845, to July, 
1846. Mr. Vernon was returned to the House of 
Commons for Newark at the general election in 
1852 as a “‘ Liberal-Conservative,” being favour- 
able to the policy of free trade and a moderate 
extension of the suffrage, but was opposed to the 
ballot. He married in November, 1854, Lady 
Selina Catherine Meade, only daughter of the 
Ear! of Clanwilliam. 

At his residence, Broxbourne-house, Herts., 
aged 83, Thomas Hoskins, Commander R.N. 
The immediate cause of his death was the break- 
ing out of a wound in the face, received in action 
upwards of fifty years ago. 

At her house in Bolton-row, aged 83, Letitia, 
relict of Col. James Alexander Stuart, and dau. 
of the late Colonel Irvine, of Castle Irvine, co. 
Fermanagh, 

At Tiddington, near Oxford, Caroline, dau. of 
the late Rev. James Edwards, Vicar of Fairford, 
and Rector of Ashelworth, Gloucestershire. 

At Cheam, Surrey, aged 96, Mrs. Bluton. 

At Beaumaris, aged 23, Capt. R. Bulkeley, of 
the 7th Hussars, second son of Sir R. B. Williams- 
Bulkeley, bart., M.P., Baron-hill. 

Feb. 2. At Hackney, aged 43, Edw. Bentley, 
esq., M.D., formerly Physician to the City Dis- 
pensary, and to the City of London Hospital for 
Diseases of the Chest. See Osrruary. 

In Curzon-st., Derby, after many years of in- 
tense suffering, aged 66, Major Edward Appleton, 
Royal Marines (L.I.) 

In Great Portland-st., Major Richard George 
Grange, 5th Royal Elthorne Light Infantry. 

Feb. 3. At Strathtyrum-house, St. Andrews, 
aged 71, Major-Gen. Gairdner, C.B. 

Aged 83, Catherine, relict of Col. Geo. Muttle- 
bury, C.B., K.W. 

Feb.4. At the Rectory-house, Landford, Salis- 
bury, aged 71, Elizabeth Anne, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Girdlestone. 

At Pontypool-park, Charlotte Gwen, widow of 
Thos. B. Rous, esq., of Courtyrala, Glamorgansh., 
and dau. of the late Sir Robert Salusbury, bart., 
of Llanwern, Monmouthshire. 

At the Parsonage, Stoney Middleton, Bakewell, 
aged 46, Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Urban 
Smith, M.A. 

Feb. 5. At Brighton, aged 83, the Hon. Archi- 
bald Macdonald, son of the first Baron Mac- 
donald, and uncle of the present lord. 

In Craven-hill-gardens, aged 79, Gen. Peter 
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De la Motte, C.B., of the 3rd Regt. Bombay Light 
Cavalry. 

At Lyme Regis, Dorset, aged 68, Wm. Pomroy 
Daniel, esq. 

At Holloway, Sarah, wife of Capt. Justinian 
Barrell, R.N. 

At Kingsbury, aged 62, Mr. F. Mattam, of 
Aldridge’s, St. Martin’s-lane. 

At Anchorfield, near Edinburgh, Alexander 
Cushnie Morison, late Surgeon in H.M.’s Bengal 
N.I., son of Sir Alexander Morison, M.D. 

At Pau, aged 50, Marshal Bosquet. He was 
born at Mont-de-Marsan (Landes), on the 8th of 
Nov., 1810, and was admitted into the Polytechnic 
School in 1829. Two years after he entered as 
sub-lieutenant the Artillery School at Metz, and 
left it in 1833. In 1384 he was made second- 
lieutenant, and embarked in June in that year 
for Algeria, where he served until 1853. In 1848 
he was appointed to the command of the sub- 
division of Orléansville ; he rendered himself 
conspicuous in 1851 as general of brigade, in the 
campaign of Great Kabylia, and being in 1853 
raised to the rank of general of division, he re- 
turned to France, after having made twenty 
campaigns in Africa. When the Crimean war 
broke out he was placed on the staff of Marshal 
St. Arnaud’s army. The Marshal placed great 
confidence in Bosquet, and at the Alma appointed 
him to effect a flank movement on the left wing 
of the Russians and turn their batteries before 
the action became general. When at length the 
decisive blow was struck, on the 8th of Sept., 
1855, General Bosquet took a leading part in the 
capture of the Malakhoff, where he was severely 
wounded by the bursting of a shell, and was 
compelled to return to France. In 1856 he was 
raised to the dignity of senator, and in the same 
year was named Marshal. An apoplectic attack 
struck him some years back, and he sought at 
Pau the benefit arising from native air. His 
constitution could not, however, resist the effect 
of his wound, and he expired, the youngest of all 
the marshals of France. 

Feb.6. At Taynton-house, Gloucestershire, aged 
84, Sir John Owen, bart., M.P., Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Pembroke. 

At Leamington, aged 64, Capt. George Baker, 
R.N., second son of the late Sir Robt. Baker. 

At Laura-place, Bath, aged 67, Captain John 
Talbot Warren, R.N. 

Feb. 7. At Plymouth, aged 28, Willoughby 
Wintle Howell, Lieut. R.N., son,of the late 
Thomas John Howell, esq. 

At Bury, near Gosport, aged 26, Augusta 
Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Matthew Connolly, R.N. 

In Lansdowne-circus, South Lambeth, aged 76, 
Mary, relict of Mr. William Taylor, late of the 
Home Office, Whitehall, having survived her 
husband only twenty days. 

At Canonbury, aged 74, the Rev. Jacob Kirk- 
man Foster, formerly President of the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s College, at Cheshunt. 

At his residence, Scaleby-lodge, Camden-road, 
aged 63, John Brown, esq., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.N.A. 

At Ashford, Kent, aged 73, Benjamin Best, 
@sq., many years of Doctors’-commons. 
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At Campden - grove, Kensington, aged 66, 
Sophia Hutchins, second dau. of the late Dr 
Callcott. 

Feb. 8. In Bryanston-sq., of bronchitis, Jo- 
sette, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Sir de Lacy Evans, 
M.P., G.C.B. She was the dau. of the late Col. 
R. Arbuthnot, and relict of P. Hughes, esq., of the 
Hon. East India Company’s service. 

At Oldham, aged 27, Annie Amelia, wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Keene, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Oldham, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Canon 
Stowell. 

In Cavendish-sq., Miss Talbot, dau. of the late 
T. Talbot, esq., of Margam-park, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Aged 95, William Goodson, esq., Surgeon 
R.N. 

Feb. 9. At Thorington-hall, Suffolk, aged 73, 
Colonel Henry Bence Bence. 

In Grosvenor-street West, aged 83, Adm. Sir 
George Mundy, K.C.B. He was born at Shipley- 
hall, Derbyshire, in 1777, his father, E.M. Mundy, 
esq., being for many years M.P. for that county. 
In July, 1789, he entered the Royal Naval Aca- 
demy, and he embarked in October, 1792, as 
midshipman on board the “ Blanche” frigate. 
He subsequently served on board the “‘ Perseus,”’ 
“Victory,” and “‘ Juno,” and was in the latter 
vessel when she made a remarkable escape from 
the inner roads of Toulon, into which she had 
entered in ignorance of the evacuation of the 
place by the British. After assisting in the cap- 
ture of many vessels and in the reduction of St. 
Fiorenzo, Mr. Mundy followed Capt. Hood into 
L’Aigle, 36, and was employed with the force at 
the taking of Bastia and Calvi. He was present 
at the battles of St. Vincent and the Nile, and 
soon after the latter he was appointed to the 
command of the ‘‘ Transfer,” a 14-gun brig, in 
which he was employed off Cadiz. In the war 
of 1803 Capt. Mundy was very active, and in 
command of the “ Carysfort,”’ the “* Hydra,” and 
other frigates, he made numerous captures, and 
rendered essential service to the Spanish patriots 
on the coast of Catalonia. In June, 1815, he was 
nominated a C.B.; was promoted to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral when in command of the “ Royal 
George”’ yacht, in 1830; was created a K.C.B. in 
February, 1837; became Vice-Admiral Novem- 
ber 23, 1841, and Admiral December 24, 1849. 

At Shell-house, Exmouth, aged 68, Francis 
Danby, esq., A.R.A. 

At Torquay, aged 36, Edmund Lewis Clutter- 
buck, esq., of Hardenhuish-park, Chippenham, 
magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Wilts. 

Feb. 10. In Mansfield-street, the Dowager 
Lady Petre. See Osrruary. 

At West End, Hampstead, aged 88, Charlotte, 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Browne, K.C.H., 
and dau. of Sir Wm. Wolseley, bart. 

At Albrighton, aged 72, George Bate, esq., for 
many years an active magistrate for the counties 
of Worcester and Stafford, 

At Victoria-road, Old Charlton, Lucinda Toler, 
wife of Major-Gen. Clarke. 
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Feb. 11. In Berkeley-sq., aged 80, the Dowager 
Countess of Haddington. Her ladyship, who was 
the only surviving child of George, fourth earl 
of Macclesfield, was born June 21, 1780, and 
married (Nov. 13, 1802,) Thomas, ninth earl of 
Haddington, who died in 1858. 

At the Marquis of Bristol’s, Kemptown, aged 
16, Eliza Augusta Caroline, second dau. of the 
Rev. Lord and Lady Arthur Hervey. 

At Westerham, Kent, Charlotte, dau. of the 
late Rev. Matthew Thompson, Rector of Mistley- 
cum-Manningtree, and Vicar of Bradfield, Essex. 

In Florence-road, New-cross, aged 68, Mr. Jos. 
Marshall, for many years in the house of Messrs. 
W. Tegg and Co., publishers. 

Feb. 12. At Brighton, aged 70, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Leslie, K.H., Colonel of H.M.’s 35th Regt. 

At the Priory, Monk Sherborne, Hants, aged 
71, John Green Bishop, M.D. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Caroline Keble, only 
dau. of the late Rev. James Edwards, Rector of 
Newington, Oxfordshire. 

Feb. 13. At Edinburgh, aged 56, Kenneth 
Mackenzie Mackinnon, M.D., late Apothecary- 
General H.E.I. Co.’s Service, Bengal. 

At Vienna, the Right Rev. Ernest Pauer, Su- 
perintendent of the Lutheran Church of Austria, 
Councillor of the Ecclesiastical Court of the 
Municipality, and first minister of the Lutheran 
Church in Vienna, decorated with the order of 
Francis Joseph, &c. 

At Sidmouth, aged 80, Gilbert Harvey West, 
esq., late of the Treasury. 

At the Lower Ward, Windsor Castle, Captain 
Andrew Heartley, Military Knight of Windsor, 
formerly of the Royal Horse Guards (Blue), and 
for twenty-five years Captain and Adjutant of 
the East Kent Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Feb. 14. At Cambridge, aged 52, Adelaide, 
wife of Capt. Digby Marsh, R.N. 

At Squerryes-ct., Westerham, aged 74, Chas. 
Warde, esq. 

Feb. 15. At Campden-grove, Kensington, 
suddenly, from disease of the heart, aged 61, 
Arabella Hutchins, dau. of the late Dr. Callcott, 
being eight days after the death of her sister. 

At Croyde, Georgeham, Devonshire, aged 82, 
William Prole, esq., Captain-Commandant of the 
Georgeham Volunteers in the reign of George III. 

At the Vicarage, Beverley, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. B. Brander, and second dau. of the late Rev. 
John Liptrott, Rector of Broughton, Leicestersh. 

At Newborough. villas, St. Paul’s-road, High- 
bury-park, aged 102, Mr. John Jones. 

Feb. 16. At Chichester, aged 82, Sir William 
Burnett, M.D., K.C.B., &c., late Director-Gen. 
of the Medical Department of the Navy. 

In Albert-st., Regent’s-park, aged 46, Louisa, 
widow of Captain Thomas Bourmaster Brown, 
R.N. 

Feb. 18. At Hillingdon, aged 66, Mary Pene- 
lope, widow of Major-Gen. James Grant, C.B. 

At the Heath, Salop, aged 67, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
William Henry Clerke, bart., of Mertyn, Flint- 
shire, and late of the 52nd Light Infantry. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT | Area | Popula- | ending Saturday, 


| 
REGISTRARS’ in | tion 
| 





| Statute | 
DISTRICTS. | Acres 


Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
9, | 16, 


1851. 9 
1861. | 1861. | 1861. 





° ° 


Mean Temperature ° . . . 42°3 | 42°9 37-6 











London. . . . | 78 9 |2362286 | 
| 
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1-6. West Districts 10786 | 376427 || 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 || 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 
20.25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 || 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 
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2% 





Week ending 
Saturday, 





Jan. 26 . 311 | 417 | 84 
Feb. a 256 | 290] 76 
9 . } 242 | 276 | 65 
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1 208 | 229 | 62 
































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
of Six s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
Weeks. 54 9 38 11 23 0 


Week ending 1 
ogy } 55 10 | 40 6 | 2211 | 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fez. 21. 
Hay, 27. Os. to 57. Os. — Straw, 17. 10s. to 12. 18s. — Clover, 37. Os. to 57. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. . | Head of Cattle at Market, Frs. 
. Od. to 6s. 
. 8d. to 5s. 
. 6d. to 5s. 
. Od. to Os. 


COAL-MARKET, Fes. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 17s. 6d. to 19s. 6d. Other sorts, 14s. Od. to 17s. 6d. 
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From January 24 to February 23, inclusive. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





3 per New . . India 
Cent. 3 per _ = = —_ Bonds. 
Reduced. Cent. — ia “4 £1,000. 





232 33/ 5. 1 dis. | 218} 12 dis. 
231 = 4\— 15 dis. 
——_| 6. 4dis.| 2165 |——— 
| 2314 6 dis. 218 —-- 
| 233 7. Sdis.| 216 18 | 17 dis. 
233 7. 3 dis. | 218 —_— 
232 «4/— 20 dis. 
2334 —_— 
234 . 5 dis, |}—— |———_ 
232 33/ 8. 4 dis. 20. 18dis. 
233 . 8 dis. 
231 23| 6. 3dis.| 218} |——— 
231 33) 7. 3 dis.| 217% 20 dis. 
231 383) 5 dis. par. | 218} 19 |}———— 
ponte! GI BER, Pee ee 
232 4 | 5 dis. par. | 217}19| 25 dis. 
232 5 dis. par. | 218 20 | 23 dis. 
233 5 | 4 dis. par. | 221 _—— 
| 2344 5 | 8 dis. 2 pm. 
|237 8 | 5 dis. par. |\———— 
| 239 6. 2 dis. | 220 22 
|239 41) 8 dis. 
| 23884 40} 4, 3 dis. | 221 23 
| 236 388 |————_—_| 223 

236} 7. 2 dis. {| 223 24 
235 37| 8. 3 dis. | 223} 25 


6. 2 dis. | 223} 25|——___ 
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FOR FAMILY ARMS. 
SEND Name and County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; in g 


few days you will’ receive a Correct Copy of your Armorial Bearings. Plain Sketch, 
$s.; in Heraldic Colours, with written description, 6s.; Large Size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, 
with original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin of the name, all traced 
from authentic records, fee Two Guineas. An Index, containing the names of nearly all 
Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of London, 
Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post free.— 
By T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 


ARMS, CRESTS, &c. 


PNGBAVED in the Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel 
Die, 5s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per Letter. Book Plate, Engraved with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 
5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. extra—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointr-ent to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


SOLID GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall Marked), 


PNGRAVED with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for Arms, 75s. On receipt of 
P. O. order the sizes will be sent to select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, 
Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


STAMP YOUR OWN PAPER 


*{/ITH Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means of CULLE- 
'Y TON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS, 15s.; Best Make, 21s. Any person 
ean use them.—T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn: street, 
corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C, 














FAMILY ARMS, &c. 
pMBLA ZONED for Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 6s.; Best Style, 


12s, -Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms Quartered, Impaled, and 
Painted on Vellum, according to the laws of Heraldry —T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W; C. 


WEDDING CARDS, 


Fok Lady and Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden 
Name Printed Inside, 13s, Visiting Cards—a Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, 
with Name and 50 Cards, printed for 2s., post free —N.B. All Orders executed by return of 
post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, Seal-Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED. 


ARK your Linen. The best and only method of 
Marking Linen, Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or 
|, Books, so as to prevent the Ink washing out, is with 
CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO -SILVER 
PLATES. By means of this novel invention a thou- 
sand pieces of Linen can be Marked in a few hours. 
Initials, 1s, each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Moveable 
Numbers, 2s. 6d.; Crest Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. 


} \ Certificate from the eminent Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, 
_— me: F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c.:— 


“ Several trials of Mr. CULLETON’S Patent ‘Electro-Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to 
Pronounce them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked, in a deep black colour, without blotting ; 
and after a long boiling, with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other Plates which I tried 
decomposed the Ink, and in many cases burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 

(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ May 15th, 1854. College of Chemistry, Liverpoo).” 

All orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, Corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 

*,* All Orders éxecuted by return of Post, 


















[ : SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE 


OF THB 


Rev. T. Scott's Commentary on the Holy Bible. 
IN SIX VOLUMES, QUARTO. 
()F the above invaluable Commentary several thousand copies have been put, 


| 

into circulation within the last ten years. There are now NO COPIES TO BE HAD, but 

numerous inquiries continue to be made for the work. The Proprietors have; therefore, been Fil 

induced to prepare for the immediate issue of another | 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, - iil 
and they would respectfully call attention to the subjoined announcement, feeling that they: 
have it in their power to offer to the public— | 

THE GREAT MODERN COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, 

on terms far more advantageous than those to which any other work of a-similar character | 
has hitherto approximated. caine ae” 
To furnish even a brief enumeration of the various testimonies which at different periods |} | * 
have been accorded to the surpassing excellence of this invaluable Commentary, "mot only by 
the clergy, but by Nonconformist ministers, would far exceed the limits of am ordiiary an- 
nouncement. The late Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, thus expressed himself :—‘‘ The capital 
excellency of this valuable and immense undertaking consists in its following, more closely 
| 
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than any other, the fair and adequate meaning of every part of Scripture, without regard to a 
the niceties of human systems. It has a further and strong recommendation in its originality. || 
You have in it the deliberate judgment of a masculine and independent mind on all the parts |P 
of Holy Scripture. Further, it is the comment of our age, presenting many of the last‘ights | 7 
which history casts on the interpretation of prophecy ; obviating the chief objections which | “™% 
modern annotators had advanced; and adapting the instructions of Scripture to the peculiar = 
circumstances of the times in which we live.” a 


To which the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, in his elaborate work on 
the Scriptures, adds,—“It is an act of bare justice to state, that the writer has never con- |] 3 
sulted Mr. Scott’s Commentary on difficult passages in vain. In every instance he found a 
brief but solid refutations of alleged contradictions, which he could find in no other work in |} | 
the English language.” y 

The whole of the Critical and Explanatory Notes, with the Practical‘Reflections, and the | | 
other important parts of this work, underwent the Author’s careful revision; and he was} 
engaged for about TEN YEARS in preparing an edition “‘ which should be the standard of the} ¥ 
work as long as it might exist.’’ c 

This is the Edition now offered to the public on the subjoined terms, and is the only one |} § 
that has, or can have, the benefit of these final Additions and Emendations. The extent of 
these may be judged from the fact that upwards of Four Hundred Pages of Letter-press were 
added ; and, as. they consist chiefly of Critical Remarks, their importance to the Biblical 
student is at once apparent. | 

The: price at which it was originally published was Erent Gutneas. This was sub- 1 
sequently reduced to Six Gurnras, and it is now offered by subscription at E | 

THREE GUINEAS per Capy. 3 : | 

At this exceedingly low rate the Proprietors guarantee to deliver a copy of this Work, | 
complete in all respects, new, on good paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with all the Maps fF” 
and Engravings. i 

Immediately after this Subscription List is closed, the price will be raised. # J 

Persons desirous of availing themselves of this offer are requested to transmit their names, @ |e 
before the 3lst of March, to the Publishers, accompanied with the sum of Ten Shillings per }% ie 
copy, as part payment, and as a guarantee to the Proprietors that all copies will be taken up} ¥ 
when this Subscription Edition is ready. The remainder of the Subscription to be paid on jf” | 
the volumes being ready for delivery. 3 

As the Copies will be delivered in the order in which Subscribers’ names are received, 
immediate application is respectfully requested. 

Subscribers’ names. must be sent before the 31st day of this month, accompanied with |)7 
Post-office Order for Ten Shillings, made payable to Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt, 24, |} ¥ 
Paternoster-r , a receipt properly numbered. ‘ 
»> The. books. y about September next, 












Poet? See THEIM, MACINTOSH, anno HUNT, 
24, PATPRNOSTER-pOw,-EiC.; anD 23, HoLLEs-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 
N.B.—Subscribers’ names can be received at either of the above places. 

















